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If tliese pages liave any interest for Irishmen, they can possess none for 
outsiders. It may not be unprofitable for our own people, in the Centennial of 
. 1798, to acquaint themselves with the difficulties which "beset the course of a 
Constitutional Movement, and study the causes which affect the power of a Parlia- 
mentary Party. 

When Nationalists understand how the business of the country is sped, in 
their own day, and under -their own eyes, they will come to judge the past more 
accurately, and the prospects otf the future more acutely. 

Those who may question the conclusions of this narrative, can confine them- 
selves solely to the extracts — ^taken. from sources which are indisputable — and 
base a judgment upon them alone. 



Dublin, 22nd October, 1898. 



WHY IRELAND IS NOT FREE. 
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OHAPTEE I. 
THE DAYS OF ISAAC BUTT. 

The year in which the last quarter of the 
19th century began, forms an important 
starting-point in Ireland's constitutional 
s.truggle. In 1875 passed away the last mi- 
litant figures of the '48 movement — John 
. Mitch^l as member for Tipperary ; John 
Martin, member for Meoth. As if from 
their graves sprang new forces, and with them 
the opening of a new epoch. In April, 
1875, Mr. G. S. Pamell, an unknown Pro- 
testant landlord, succeeded John Martin 
(also a Protestant landlord) as member for 
Meath. Mr. Mai^tin had been elected to 
Parliament in 1871, and on his death the 
^* Daily News" assured the English people 
that he was the last of the extinct race of 
Irish extremists. His comrade, John Mit- 
chel, who remained an unpardoned "felon," 
died in March, 1875, after being defiantly 
re-elected by Tipperary on his expulsion from 
the House of Commons. During Mitchel's 
election there also appeared for the first time 
in public, a politician destined to become 
better known later on. In Feibruary, 1875, 
Mr. John DiEon attended a meeting in sup- 
port of Mitchel's candidature, and at the 
first election the exile "felon" was un- 
opposed. 

On the day of the election, the Tory Wliip in 
the House of Commons, without waiting for 
the return to the writ, took action to ground 
a motion for Mitchel's expulsion by moving 
for the records of his conviction in 1848- 
Two days afterwards, when the writ arrived 



in London, Mitchel was expelled, and the 
seat was declared vacant. There then arose 
a controversy whether he should be put once 
more in nomination, and Mitchel — having 
sailed from New York for Ireland with his 
son. Captain Mitchel — being at sea, was, of 
course, beyond communication. Isaac Butt, 
however, as Chairman of the Irish Party, in 
a public letter the day after the news of the 
expulsion reached Dublin (17th February, 
1875), recommended Mitchel's re-election as 
a protest, and on 2nd March repeated this 
advice. The "Freeman" urged that the 
seat must then be lost, and a Con- 
ference was held in Tipperary town to con- 
sider the matter. At this Conference Mr. 
Dillon attended. There Mr. O'Connor, of 
Laffana, in a long speech, recommended that 
Mr. DiUon should be chosen to save the. 
seat ; and, on this, an animated discus- 
sion arose. Mr. Dillon throughout sat si- 
lent, without uttering a word against 
the proposition that John Mitchel should be 
set aside in his favour. But Mr. John 
Daly, of Limerick (late of Portland Convict 
Prison), in a fiery speech declared that he 
end his friends cared nothing for Parlia- 
mentary seats ; that they wanted to return 
Mitchel, the '48 rebel, as a public act of 
protest and defiance ; and that the loss of the 
seat was a wholly indifferent matter to 
them. This clinched the business. The 
Laffana proposition was withdrawn, and Mr. 
Dillon then went to meet Mitchel on his ar- 
rival at Queenstown. It is not likely the 
old veteran heard of the scheme to oust him 
for he entrusted Mr. Dillon with 



the reading .of his lecture at Cork a few 
^ays afterwards. The watohful John Daly, 
liowever, was also on the platform at Ck)rk. 
Mitchel was triumphantly -elected by ten to 
one, but the Tory got the seat on a petition. 

A month after this election, Mr. Par- 
nell entered Parliament , and during the next 
three years made himself famous in the House 
of Commons. In 1878 culminated his conflict 
with Mr. Isaac Butt, the first Chairman of 
the Irish Party, who was then in the last 
months of his life. As the respon- 
sible Chairman of the Party, Mr. Butt 
gave public reasons for refusing to 
adopt the new tactics. He had a 
powerful Tory majority to cope with, and 
a rotte-n Irish Party to assist^ him. Mr. 
Butt had ajjked a couple of years before, in 
view of *ailing health, to be allowed to re- 
tire from the Chairmanship, but the Party 
insisted on re-electing him. His argument 
against Messrs. Biggar and Pamell was that a 
few men had no right to advance beyond the 
entire party, by unauthorised tactics, and that 
the constituencies, if dissatisfied with the 
conduct of the majority, should return bet- 
ter men. Some of Mr. Butt's writings, in 
his enfeebled condition, were ill-judged and 
unsound, while several of his prophecies 
have been strangely verified. The House of 
Commons has, ye€n by year, as he foretold, 
taken fresh steps to quell obstruction, and 
the 80 members of exiting Irish Parties 
cannot thwait Government business as ea- 
sily as 8 did in Mr. Biggar's day. 

In November, 1878, after the Russian 
scare, Parliament was suddenly summoned 
by Lord Beaconsfield to vote war supplies 
for the Afghan campaign, and Mr. Butt 
wrote to tJie Secretary of the Irish Party 
recommending that no amendment to the 
Address should be moved. Mr. John 
Dillon, who had not been heard of since the 
failure of the attempt to oust Mitchel, and 
who was still a private citizen, thereupon 
sent the following letter to the Press : — 

Ballaghadereen, Nov. 30, 1878. 
Deab Sir — No honest Irish Nationalist can 
any longer continue to recognise Mr. Butt 



as leader. In his last letter he openly ack- 
nowledges that the interests of the British 
Empire are more to him than the sufferings 
of the unhappy people who have trusted him 
as leader only to be betrayed by him in the 
hour of trial. The only hope that remains 
now for the country is that Mr. Parnell and 
the active party will take an independent line 
of action, and openly denounce the mon- 
strous piece of traitorism which is about to 
be enacted. If they do this, the country, I 
promise them, will support them with enthu- 
siasm, and at the earliest opportunity an end 
will be put to a system of " humbug '' decep- 
tion which has become a disgust to all ear- 
nest men. There never was so good an op- 
portunity to secure tenant-rigjut as the pre- 
sent. It could be secured by a resolute fight 
on the Afghan war supplies, and Mr. Butt 
would rather see the unfortunate tenantry 
of Ireland persecuted and exterminated than 
run the risk of embarrassing the Government 
in the prosecution of an iniquitous war. If 
the Irish members were what they ought to 
be, the Government would not get a penny 
to carry on their brutal attack on the poor 
Ameer until they had given a pledge to do 
justice to the tenant-farmers of Ireland. The 
fight could easily be kept up until after Christ- 
mas, and if it were, I believe tenant-right 
would be virtually won. It would be a miser- 
able business if such an opportunity were 
lost ; such another may not come again for 
years. We must only hope Mr. Pamell and 
the active party will not fail the country in 
this pinch. — ^I remain yours sincerely, 

John Dillon. 

Mr. Butt was 66 years of age, and had been 
nearly 20 years in Parliament. Mr. Dillon 
was 27, and had never been in Parliament. 
No vindication of the tactics of the then 
Chairman came in his lifetime, but time 
has since deepened the impression of 
Mr. Butt's genius and foresight. His Party 
was not a sound one, but for that the con- 
stituencies were responsible, and the fran- 
chise, of course, was high. How much 
could have been effected in 1878 on the 
occasion when Mr. Butt's "traitorism" 
was arraigned, may be judged from 
the subsequent achievements of his 
critic. In 1896 Mr. John Dillon com- 
manded a larger and better Party than Mr. 
Butt's, elected on a popular franchise. 
In his first Session as its Chair- 



man an increased vote of £9,000,000 for 
the Navy was proposed ; yet he extracted 
nothing for Ireland from the situation. There 
waa in 1878 just ground for dissatisfaction 
Tidth the bulk of the Irish members (some 
think there \& in 1898) ; but Mr. Butit had not 
the latter-day machinery for electing a Party, 
and never " held the Government m the hol- 
low of his hand." If he had wielded for 
three years the balance of power his proceed- 
ings might not have been resultless. 

Harried by attacks, Mr. Butt summoned 
a meeting of the Home Bule League in 
Dublin on 8th February, 1879, where Mr. 
T. D. Sullivan moved, and Mr. Biggar se- 
conded, a resolution demanding a more '^ for- 
ward " policy. Upon this the first speech of 
Mr. Dillon's which can be found reported 
was made, and there, too, Mr. Butt's last 
speech was spoken, for within a month he 
was lying in Stranorlar churchyard. Mr. 
Dillon said : — 

He took very little interest in any resolu- 
tion that might be passed by that meeting. 
Formerly their benc&es were crowded by the 
Irish members. Where were they now? 
Like the rats, they were leaving the sinking 
ship. Xhe power of the League in the 
country was at an end. (Cries of "Hear, 
hear," and " No, no.") Then why were they 
not present. Was the object of the Home 
Rule movement the redress of grievances or 
the bringing back of National life P It had 
been turned to the accomplishment of the 
first of these objects. He believed the Home 
Bule League was working affoinst Insh na. 
tionality. (" No, no.") Mr. Butt had turned 
his back on the policy he taugiht them. The 
policy had been to put forward the redress 
of grievances and to minimise the National 
demand. Mr. Butt had turned his back on 
the cause when he stood up last Session and) 
paralysed the action of his Party at a critical 
moment ; he turned his back on it when he 
addressed a letter to hia " dear Dr. Ward " 
recently, when he refused to agree to the 
proposing of an amendment to the Address, 
because it would cause confusion in the coun- 
cils of her Majesty's Ministers ; he had turned 
his back on it when, as he was even now 
doing, he negotiated with the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. Mr. Butt was constantly in the 
Castle negotiating with the Lord Lieutenant, 
and he (Mr. Dillon) believed Mr. Butt ncuid 



put a stopper on the Irish Party next Session, 
provided the terms he proposed were ac- 
cepted. What seemed m.ost strange in the 
transaction was this, that Mr. Butt, he be- 
lieved, was getting no quid pro quo. He did 
not believe that Mr. Butt was a traitor. 
(Hear, hear.) Mr. Dillon proceeded to quote 
from the speeches of Mr. Butt declarations 
against the members of the Irish Party hold- 
ing negotiations with English Ministers. If 
Mr. Butt had written the letter to Dr. Ward 
to which he had already referred before he 
was accepted as the leader of the Irish people, 
they would no more have accepted him than 
they would have accepted The O'Donoghue. 

Mr. Butt's reply was as moderate as it 
was touching : — 

• 

He did not know what he had been at- 
tacked for. He had turned his back on no 
policy. He had made no bargain with any 
English Minister, and put no stopper or stay 
on the action of the Irish Party. But he 
would say that he would deal with any 
Ministry as they deserved, and if this pre- 
sent Ministry does not do justice to the de- 
mands of the Irish people he was ready to 
oppose them. Although he did say at the 
Conference of 1873 that he thought it would 
be prudent not to hold negotiations with Eng- 
lish Ministers, at the same time he stated that 
he considered it would not be wise to lay 
down an inflexible rule for himself , nor to 
be so presumptuous as to lay it down for 
others. It was no secret, and he was not 
ashamed of it, that during the passing of 
the Education Bill last Session he was in 
daily negotiation with English Ministers, and 
if he ha.d not acted then as the ambassador 
of the Irish people with theee Ministers, and 
some of these would teU them that it was 
60, they would vever have had the Irish In- 
termeuiate Education Bill in its present 
shape. But he had not sought the EngUsh 
Ministers; so far as he had been consulted 
they had soug^i^ him. Mr. Butt then referred 
to the policy he had laid diown in his speech 
at Limerick in 1875. He contended that the 
policy had been successful. Would they have 
befieved him hadi he told them that half the 
country would now be entirely free from coer- 
cion, that Ministers would now be actually 
about to drop the Coercion Act, that they 
would be so near getting a Bill passed for 
transferring the fiscal business to elective 
boards, and for the equalisation of the fran- 
chise ? Had he thrust Home Rule into the 
background, or the other national demands ? 
It was a terrible thing that he had asked for 



an inquir^f on Home Kale. That was the 
yery motion O'Connell moved. Had he 
shrunk on the University Bill from his duty ? 
For the last year he regarded himself as vir- 
tually withdrawn from politics, and he only 
went over to look after the Intermediate Edu- 
cation Bill. Was the pireparation with his 
own hand of a University Bill, of a Fisheries' 
Bill, and a Franchise BiU — ^was that inacti- 
vity? Was it not greater activity than 
marching; out and into the lobby seven or 
eight times a night ? It srieved him to speak 
of himself, but perhaps Ee hadt a name that 
might live when the voice that addressed 
them was silent for ever. 

But, when they spoke of inactivity, was 
there nothing in the paralysing influence of 
division? There was no x>ersonal saciifice 
that he would not make to create union---he 
would even submit to insult — ^to men using 
language of him such as ihe never thou^t 
any Irishman would use to him. (Hear, 
hear, and cheers.) But he could not take 
his place as leader if he was to be thwarted 
in matters essential. 

Mr. DiUon, having had 16 years to reflect on 
this incident, declared on the 18th of Apnl, 
1895, at Bray : — 

I was one of the minority of fifteen or 
twenty men who stood by Mr. Parnell in the 
Home Rule Association when we were voted 
down by large majorities, and I think I ought 
to know his principles, and, unlike some mi- 
norities nowadays, we struggled and fought 
the majority until we became the majority 
ourselves. 

This was said in apparent vindication of 
the sacred principle of "majority-rule" in 
the Irish Party ! 



(MAPTERn. 
THE LAND LEAGUE. 

In October, 1879, Mr Parnell, tby circular, 
convened a meeting at which the Land 
League was founded, and, on the motion of 
Mr. John Sweetman, seconded by Mr. T. D. 
Sullivan, Mr. Parnell was declared President 
of the League. By a further resolution, ho 
was authorised to proceed to America and 
appeal in its name for funds. Mr. Dillon did 
not attend the meeting, but he went with Miv 



Parnell to America in Dec., 1879. In March, 
1880, on Mr. Pamell's return from the United 
States, where Mr. Dillon stayed, he visited 
Thurles, and got Mr. Dillon elected unopposed 
for Co. Tipperary. The electoral successes of 
that period gave a great impetus to the Land 
League, then in its infancy, and electrified 
the country. There were, however, as the 
author of " The Parnell Movement " (p. 447) 
justly points out, two parties in the League. 
(Mr. T. P. O'Connor adds: "As in every 
organisation 'M) Mr. Davitt, then under 
•legal disability, bad procured the embodi- 
ment in the Land League constitution of 
the provision that none of its Funds were to 
be used " for furthering the interests of any 
Parliamentary candidate." On the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament he announced (March 9th, 
1880) that "not a single penny should be 
spent on election purposes." A jealousy of 
the Parliamentary section existed, for the 
" home workers " alleged that the Parliamen- 
tarians got undue advertisement — which is 
probable. An underswell of opposition to 
Mr. Parnell was, frequently apparent, and 
Mr. DiUon, who returned from America at 
the close of the Session of 1880, afterwards 
became the chief frondeur. Mr. Parnell 
was elected Chairman of the Irish Party on 
the 17th May, 1880. Both Mr. Dillon and 
Mr. Davitt were then in America, and within 
a month Mr. Parnell was arraigned by speech 
and resolution of the League for not bringing 
in a Bill "to suspend ejectments." Mr. 
Kettle declared Mr. Parnell sihould come 
back from London (the Session was just three 
weeks old), and tell the people how to put 
into practical operation the doctrines he had 
been preaching for the previous year. In 
a studied reply, Mr. Parnell wrote that : 

It is always easier and pleasianter to adopt 
a policy of show and demonstration than to 
take an honest and dijQ&cult course more cal- 
culated to bring about results. 

This silenced the minor opponents of his 
policy, but they were soon to be strengthened 
from within the Irish Party itself. 
In November, 1880, the Land League 



leaders were prosecuted, and the prosecu- 
tion gave a new fillip to the agitation. Funds 
poured in for the defence in such volume 
that both the friends and the enemies of the 
Movement Were astonished. The solicitor 
to the League, Mr. Plunkett, was set aside, 
and Mr. Y. B. Dillon (a relative of Mr. John 
Dillon*s) was appointed to defend the tra- 
versers, whereupon Mr. Plunkett resigned. 
The prosecution dragged along till February, 
1881, and, having failed, the Government de- 
termined to arrest Mr. Davitt, who had not 
been arraigned (having only recently returned 
from America). 

Parliament had then been sitting thiiee 
weeks, and the Irish Party were eta.- 
gaged in a bitter struggle against the Coer- 
cion Bills. On the 2nd Feb., 1881, the day 
before Mr. Davitt*s arrest, the Speaker, for 
the first time in the history of the House of 
Commons, peremptorily stopped Debate, and 
summarily ''put the question" while Mr Biggar 
was speaking. Mr. Gladstone npxt day in- 
troduced "Rules of Urgenoy" to restrict 
discussion on the remaining stages of the 
Coercion Bill, and just before he rose to 
move his resolution the news came that Mr. 
Davitt had been arrested in Dublin. The 
sensation was great, and Mr. Pamell at ques- 
tion time asked if the news was true^ and, 
being answered that it was, he inquired which 
of the conditions of his ticket-of-leave Mr. 
Davitt had violated. Sir Wm.. Harcourt gave 
no reply, and Mr. PameU rose again, intend- 
ing to move the adjournment of the House. 
This was good tactics, not only for the pur- 
pose of arraigning the arrest, but to stave ofE 
the Rules of Urgency, and with them the 
passage of the Coercion Bill. To checkmate 
him iJie Speaker refused to " see " Mr. Par- 
nell, and called on Mr. Gladstone. Mr. 
Pamell yielded, knowing that in the temper 
of the House the Speaker was prepared to sus- 
pend him, which would deprive the Party of 
his services when they were most required. Mr 
GJadstone liow rose again, but he had not 
finished his first sentence when Mr. Dillon, 
to the chagrin of Mr. Pamell, intervened. 
Possessing at the time neither experience 



nor authority, he plunged at once into a 
scene which got the whole Irish Party ex- 
pelled, and gave the Government in a single 
sitting tftieir new Rules unamended. 

Mr. Dillbn first interrupted Mr. Gladsttoine 
on a point of order, but the Speaker sternly 
luled that the Prime Minister was in possteS*- 
sion of the House. The most essential and 
elementajy rule of Parliament is that two 

' persons shall not be on their legs at 
the same time. When the Speaker 
rises, every member a fortiori must 
sit down. Mr. Dillon would not sit down. 
The Speaker broke the law of Parliament in 
not hearing his point of order, but on the 
previous day he had departed from the tra- 
ditions of six centuries in suspending debate, 
and, as in warfare, what are fair means or 
foul to the dominant race? Mr. Butt fore- 
told, " Obstruction will put down Parliament 
OP Parliament will put down obstruction." 
The Speaker ordered Mr. Dillon to resume 
his seat, but he folded his arms and refused, 
and was "named "for defying the authority 
of the Chair. A division against his suspen- 
sion followed, and then he was removed, after 
a performance which every man of his col- 

' leagues watched with indignation. If Mr. 
Pamell had shown proper firmness he would 
have allowed Mr. Dillon to enjoy alone the 

^ luxury of "defying the Saxon," but he did 
not think himself sufiiciently strong in the 
saddle to permit this, in view of the intrigues 
against his own authoritv. 

This cost the Party sorely, and brought 
Coercion in a speedier and more aggravated 
form on the country. Mr. Pamell should 
havel had the courage to allow the 
suspension to pass, and, sticking to his post, 
have fought the "new rules" without fuss 
or fireworks ; but the indiscipline of Mr. 
Dillon threw him oft his balance. He knew 
that gentleman would have a faction point- 
ing to his "noble attitude" in the English 
Parliament, when the Leader tamely sub- 
mitted. Moreover, his authority had not 
then been consolidated, and he therefore cal- 
culated that he could not afford to allow Mr. 
Dillon the "glory" he would achieve with 



those who enjoy fustian as a staple diet. 
Sfcill he was too wary a Parliamentarian to 
go brutally to work to achieve " martyrdom " 
for himself. In the division against the sus- 
pension a hurried council of the Irish mem- 
bers was held in the lobby, and, on returning 
to the Chamber, Mr. A. M. Sullivan at first 
"was put up to state the case for the 
Irish Party. Mr. Sulliv<an was respect- 
fully heard by the Speaker, but 
he ruled against him with determination, and 
called anew on Mr. Gladstone. For the third 
time the Prime Minister commenced his open- 
ing sentence, a^midst the clieers of his backers, 
and then Mr. Pamell flung in his bombshell. 
" I move, sir," said he, " that Mr. Gladstone 
be no longer heard" — ^the motion made by 
the Premier in the previous Session against 
Mr. O'Donnell. 

Tophet seemed let loose at Westminster at 
this ooup, but the Speaiker refused to put 
such a motion, and once more ruled that 
Mr. Gladstone wAs in possession. Mr. Par- 
nell was deterpiined to follow Mr. Dillon 
into the hands of the Sergeant^t-Arms, and 
he insisted tliat his motion was in order upon 
the precedent made by Mr. Gladstone him- 
self six mon'tJhs before. The Speaker gave 
Mr. Pamell three several chances of retreat, 
but he was resolved to get on even terms 
with Mr. Dillon, and doubtless he knew his 
own business best. So Mr. Pamell, too, 
was "named" for defying the authority of 
the Chair, and then the whole Irish Party 
caught the infection. On the suggestion of 
Mr. O'Connor Power, they refused to clear the 
House and withdiuw into tlie Lobby for the 
dtvision, and IJhis gave ^he Government a 
crowning chance. Still the Speaker hesit-ated, 
and merely reported to the House that certain 
members would not obey his directions and 
go into the Lobbies While a division was in 
progress. Mr. Gladstone, too, was reluctant 
to proceed to extremities, and glossed the 
incident over with the observation that they 
did not know who the members were, but 
lioped it would not be repeated, else serious 
notice would be taken. Then he proceeded 
to resume his speech on the New Bules. He 



had not completed his first sentence when 
Mr. Finegan broke in with a further motion 
*'that Mr. Gladstone be no longer heard." 
For this Mr. Finnan was instantly ^^ named," 
and as his colleagues again refused to leave 
the House to take part in the division, the 
Speaker solemnly admonished them of the 
consequences. iNot a man budged (except 
one who scarcely ranked as a meanber of 
the Party), so the Clerk at the Table advanced 
and recorded their names. They were 32 all 
told, were " named" in a batch, and expelled 
from the Chamber at the cost of an hour's de- 
lay to business. A sorrier proceeding from the 
point of view of Irish interests no representa- 
tives of the people ever were committed to. 
The New Bules were galloped through the 
House in their absence, and within three 
weeks the Coercion Act was law. Men have 
been ^'butchered to make a Boman holi- 
day," but here was a whole Party plunged 
in annihilation by the tactics of an indivi- 
dual. Their constituents, of course, cried 
''hurrah," but, except the chief offender, 
there was not a man of them who did not feel 
lie had been befooled. 

After this Mr. DiUon insisted on shaking the 
dust of Westminster from his feet and going 
over to Ireland "to take Mr. Davitt's place." 
To Ireland he went, and in a series of speeches 
he committed the Land League to an •expendi- 
ture of tens of thousands of pounds for law 
costs. Tenants who resisted " to the point of 
the bayonet " were publicly guaranteed their 
costs, and by this device many landlords' 
solicitors have been enabled to make solid 
provision for their declining years. Within 
a month Mr. Dillon came back to West- 
minster, to enjoy an "off-night" in his 
senatorial capacity. He returned, he an-^ 
nounced, to vindicate Mr. John Devoy, of 
New York, from a charge of violence made 
against him by the Home Secretary in the 
debstes on the Arms Bill, then in its final 
stages. The "vindication" took the follow- 
ing form (3rd March, 1881) : — 

He (Mr. Dillon) had been aocused of advis- 
ing the Irish people to supply themselves with 
arms. He most decidedly did advise the 



Irish people to supply themselves with arms, 
and he shoula expmin his purpose in. so doing. 
Not being an IriSh farmer nimself , he did 
not know what view they took exactly with 
regard to evictions, but he might be allowed 
to say in that House that if he were an Irish 
farmer, and that a body of men came to turn 
him out of his bouse and land, he should 
decidedly shoot ^ many of them as he could 
manage to do— (cries of "Oh") — and then 
abide the consequences. 

The fact that this was delivered in the House 
of Commons and* not in Ireland prevented 
the operation of Mr. Forster's warrant under 
the Coercion Act. At the time, however, 
"wild and whirling words*' were not con- 
fined to one individual, and were a common 
endowment. Stil the standard for " leaders " 
is more exacting. 



CHAPTER m. 
THE GLADSTONE LAND ACT. 

On 7th April, 1881, the Land Bill was in- 
troduced by Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Dillon, 
who had again returned to Ireland, made a 
series of speeches in elucidation of its provi- 
sions. Within three days of the issue of tlie 
Bill he announced that he had it " carefully 
studied," and made this pronouncement for 
the guidance of the people (11th April, 
1881):-. 

I will say what seems to me alter « careful 
study of this measure-^d it requires a very 
careful study, .because it has succeeded in 
puzzling all the newspapers in Qreat Britain 
and Ireland'—wiiat I consider will be the 
effect of this Bill during the next five or six 
years if it passes into law. First, the quiet, 
the steady, the irresistible eviction of at least 
fifty thousand people who now owe large 
arrears of rent — ^that is ,in the districts of 
the four oounties to which I have alluded ; 
secondly, after two or three years — ^not im- 
mediately, because no landlord now would 
think of raising his rent — ^but when times 
mend, after two or three years — ^a consider- 
able rise of rents ugon all the low-rented 
estates in Ireland ; thirdly, a great increase 
in absenteeism and the draining of rental out 
of Ireland ; and, fourthly and lastly, and one 
of the worst effects of the Bill, a terrific flood 



of litigation, calculatedi to turn all the money 
of the country into the pockets of the attor- 
neys and lawyers. 

Mr. Dillon now headed a section of the 
Land League, which Mr. T. P. O'Connor 
described as favouring the " rejection " of Mr. 
Gladstone's Bill, and tried to coerce the judg- 
ment of those members who wished an effort 
made to get it amended. As the result of 
the struggle between the two sections a Na- 
tional Convention was called to guide the Irish 
Party, and a great gathering assembled in 
DubKn on the 22nd April, 1881. To its 
delegates Mr. Dillon said : — 

It is perfectly hopeless and silly to expect, 
and dishonest to tell, \h/» people of Ireland 
that we have any hope that this Bill will be 
amended in passage through Committee. 
(Cheers.) 

Many delegates believed this assurance thai 
it was " hopeless and siUy " to expect amend- 
ments to the Bill and " dishonest " to profess 
such expectations. Nevertheless, the "dis- 
honest " section carried the day, for Mr. Par- 
neU succeeded in persuading the Convention 
to allow the Party a free hand. A schism was, 
bowever, narrowly escaped, and one notable 
secession resulted. Mr. Pamell, at a meeting 
of the Party before the second reading of the 
Land Bill, in order to carry a vote in favour 
of abstention, threatened to resign unless his 
advice was taken. This was the only occa- 
sion in his career, w^en he sought by threat 
to overbear his colleagues, but he only carried 
his resolution by a narrow majority. Mr. 
O'Connor Power publicly repudiated the de- 
cision of the Party in the House. He voted 
for the Bill, and afterwards joined the Liberals. 
The late Mr. A. M. Sullivan resigned his 
seat next day, and was with difficulty per-' 
auaded to defer bis retirement until the) 
close of the Session, when he quitted public 
life for ever. The Archibishop of Cashel 
publicly wrote disapproving of the attitude of 
the Party, and the "Freeman's Journal" 
openly criticised it. For a considemible time 
the soreness of the members who had been out- 
voted was not allayed. The Land BiH, of 
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course, was usefully amended by the Irish 
Party, and on its third reading was sup- 
ported by men like Mr. O'Kelly and others, 
without objection from Mr. PamelL Un- 
happily, the influence of the so-called ex- 
tremists deterred Mr. Pam«ll from personAlly 
devoting himself to amending the Bill, with 
what loss to the country it is impossible to 
estimate. He rarely attended the House 
during the Committee &tage, and this was 
very fortunate for the landlords. 

As the Land League Convention of 
April, 1881, was prevailed on, not to dictate 
a " heroic" policy to the Lish Party upon the 
Land Bill, Mr. Dillon's speeches against the 
measure became more extreme. The mind 
which in November, 1878, conceived thwt Mr. 
Butt with a worthless party could have 
"wrung tenant-right from the Tories before 
Christmas by resisting the Afghan supplies,'* 
now formulat<ed the proposition that Mr. Par- 
nell, wil^ an effective party, and a great agi- 
tation behind him, could not amend the Bill 
of the Liberals, and that it was *' hopeless, 
silly, and dishonest " to try to do so. There- 
fore, Mr. Dillon was determined, since he 
could not affect his colleagues constitutionally, 
that he would do so anyhow. In order to 
turn their flank, he increased his denuncia- 
tions of the Land Bill at meeting after 
meeting, until on the 2nd May, 1881, a fort- 
niglit after the Convention, he was arrested 
as a suspect. 

The manner in which his imprisonment 
ma treated by the Irish Party showed 
fcow Mr. Pamell regarded his tactics. 
At that time the Irish members were wont to 
^move the adjournment of the House" on 
' oomparatively slight occasion; but when 
word came of Mr. Dillon's arrest, a simple 
question, by Mr. B. Power, as to the accu- 
wacj of the news was put. Two days after- 
wards the Viceregal letter announcing the 
imprisonment of a member of the House was 
read by Mr. Speaker. It led only to a five 
minutes* debate, and Mr. T. P. O'Coimor, 
who opened it, cautiously observed : — 

He was bound to exercise self-restraint and 



self-repression in regard to the arrest, and 
IMJcordingly abstained from expressing his own 
feelings oo the question. ^ 

Mr. Biggar and Mr. Healy added a protest, 
but no one else spoke. The Chairman of the 
Party did not even take the trouble to put 
in an appearance, and his rigidity paralysed 
his colleagues. After a week's silence, Mr. 
Pamell, on the 10th May, 1881, under pres- 
sure, consented to raise the question of Mr. 
Dillon's arrest, and agreed to move the 
adjournment of the House. The Go- 
vernment felt there was some underlying 
reason for this belated proceeding, which 
was accentuated by Mr. Pamell selecting a 
Tuesday, which is a private members' day, 
for the debate. Mr. Speaker Brand ex- 
pressed to a friend his astonishment at the 
way in which the Irish Party treated the im- 
prisonment of a leading member, and re- 
marked privately, while the discussion pro- 
ceeded, " A more perfunctory debate on such 
a subject I never listened to." 

The fact was not a single member of 
the Party shared Mr. Dillon's views, 
trusted his judgment, or approved his 
conduct. Xone of them liked the .shape 
the Land Bill took, and none of 
them grudged it the severest criticism ; but 
in the openly-expressed opinion of men like 
Mr. T. P. CConnOr and Mr. CKelly, Mr. 
Dillon's tactics were tainted by self-adver- 
tisement. Mr. Pamell, nevertheless, should 
not have carried his irritation to the length 
of Parliamentary neglect ; for, however glad 
he was at the removal of a stumbling block 
to saner policy, Mr. Dillon deserved the 
homage of a salute the moment- he fell a 
prisoner into the hands of the Philistines. 
The speech which Mr. Pamell made could 
hardly have been gratifying to Mr. Dillon, 
and seemed hardly intended to be so. It was 
burdened with allusions to the effect of coniind- 
ment on the prisoner's constitution; dwelt 
oh his weak health, and even contained an 
appeal to the Chief Secretary not to allow 
him to die in jail. All this was the more 
deplorable, as Mr. Pamell in private used 
to say that Mr. Dillon's health was better 



than his own^ and that he would outlive him- 
self and other robu&ter men. Fortunately, 

! Mr. Forster took him seriously, and within 
three monthfl Mr. Dillon was liberated. 

Meanwhile Mr. Sexton was asked to pro- 
ceed to Ireland as Chief Organiser of the 
League, but this selection was bitterly re- 
sented by the extremists. Many of them 
were in Kihnainham Jail with Mr. Dillon, and 
the communications they issued made Mr. 
Sexton's post an almost impossilbk one. The 
malcontents knew Mr. Pamell's injunctions 
to him were to afiord the Government 
no pretext for violent measures against 
the Land League. Week by week, 
therefore, Mr. Sexton, in a series of masterly 

' speeches, while upholding to the full League 
priciples, managed to steer without disaster 
through the darkest hours of the Buckshot 
regime. All this was gall and wormwood to 
the Kibnainham section. Hardly a week 

' passed that they did not address a remon- 
strance to Mr. Sexton. In effect, Mr. Dil- 
lon wrote that he was a coward (Isaac Butt 
was a *' traitor '^), because he did no^ get 
himself laid by the heels. Mr. Sexton k«pt 
Mr. Dillon's letters carefully in a pile and 
went on never minding. Then Mr. Dillon 
would summon him " ad audiendum verbum," 

' and Mr. Sexton would repair to the jail to 
be schooled by the inflexible statesman in- 
side. On his return to the League Booms 
Mr. Sexton would announce in his next 
speech the honour he had received in being 
adimi^d to the presence, and thereafter 
went on his way unflinchingly, regardless of 
the rigider orthodoxies. Exasperation, how- 

• ever, against the constant Kilmainhiam knag- 
ging was profound, and one day Mr. James 
CKeUy summed up the situation in 
militajy fashion: — "Prisoners mustn't give 
orders." Fortunately, neither section then 
controlled a daily or a weekly paper in which 
to assail the other. The " Freeman," under 

' Mr. Gray, was barely friendly, and recorded 
all views indifferently, siding with none. 
The "Nation," then owned by Mr. T. D. 
Sullivan, ignored the trouble. " United Ire- 
land " had been suppressed by the Govern- 



ment, and the ""Irishman," under Pigott's 
control, abused both Leag[ue and Leaguers 
heartily. If ceitain " suspecis" could have cap- 
tured a daily or weekly paper at that stage 
the " traitors " who differed from them would 
have read their iniquities in big type. 

While Mr. Sexton was skilfully conduct- 
ing the movement in Ireland, the Irish Party 
was improving the Land Bill in the House of 
Commons. Important amendments were al- 
most daily accepted by Mr. Gladstone, so 
" everything was going wrong " from the Kil- 
mainham point of view. Mr. Dillon's idea was 
that the farmers (including nearly 100,000 

. Protestant tenants) could be withheld from 
recognising the Bill, and by " relying on their 
organisation" would extract all they wanted 
from the landlords. Given every farmer en- 

' dued with a mj^tyr^s soul, and British go- 
vernment in Ireland (not to speaik of land- 
lordism) must become impossible. Unhappily 
the percentage of non-martyrs must be taken 

. into account. Mr. Pamell knew that things 
could not be kept for ever at high pressure, 
and he, was constantly beset to invent 
fresh devices to placatte the intransigenla 
without forfeiting practical results. 

On the 7th of August, 1881, Mr. Dillon 
was discharged from Kilmainham after three 
months' detention, on the ground, as declared 
by Mr. Forster in the House of Commons, 
that " his life would be endangered by fur- 
ther confinement." Upon this the "Free- 
man" maliciously announced: — "We are 
happy to add that Mr. Dillon looks weU and 
states that he feels in perfectly good health," 
but this insinuation led to public protest by 
his physician. A fortnight afterwards (th« 
Land Act having now passed both Houses) 
Mr. DiUon said at Thurles : — 

Of all the faults of the Irish people, there 
is one that has troubled me more, perhaps, 
than any other, and that is the fatal facility 
with which our people forget and forgive — 
they allow themselves to be wheedled by soft 
language and humbugged by traitors. You 
must learn to know this — ^that in Irish politics 
you must never forget, and you must be very 
slow to forgive. You should never forget an 
act of traitorism, and you should take years 
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before jou forgive it. . . . One thing I 
will ask the people of Tipperary — ^that they 
will never forgive the present Government, 
notwithstanding the friendly exertions of 
what used to be a national journal, the '^ Free- 
man's Journal." . . . Nothing within 
the last four months has given me more plea- 
sure than to see that the time had come when 
the Irish tenant could be perfectly careless 
about the passing of the Land Act— (cheers) — 
and that the landlords were anxious and beg- 
ging that the Land Act should be passed. How 
stood the matter five years ago r The Lish 
tenant was asking for a Land Act, but he got 
only insults in reply. To-day the Irish land- 
lord begs for an Act. The great question of 
the day is — ^Will the tenant use in ? 

On the 2dbh August, 1881, Mr. Dillon was en- 
tertained at a public dinner in Dublin. Mr. 
Sexton magnanimously presided, but Mr. Dil- 
lon disconcertingly announced that " he would 
retire from public life for a couple of months " 
in consequence of differences with hii col- 
leagues as to their alleged ''acceptance'' of 
the Land Act. His feeling against the majo- 
rity of the Irish Party was openly expressed : 

We know when an oppression not less in- 
tolerable than the oppression of landlordism 
was broken into shivers by the people without 
eladers — the oppression of the tithes — that on 
the battlefield of Irish soil, and casting Par- 
liamentary representation back into the Httle- 
ness which it deserved — (applause) — the man- 
hood of Ireland arose and broke the tyranny 
of tithes in Ireland — how was the victory of 
the people lost ? It was lost when O'Connell 
and the, Parliamentary men accepted in^^ the 
British Parliament a Bill which they thought 
would relieve the people, and it superimposed 
the burden upon them---(applause) — and to- 
day the Irish people are paying for the igno- 
minious truce that was made with the tithes. 

Up to the time of my arrest I, therefore, 
did my very best to arouse the people to a 
true conception of the situation, and to se- 
cure that this Bill would be rejected by a 
•National Convention, at which the people 
might have entered into a solemn agreement 
not to use it or acknowledge it in any shape or 
form, and might have entered into a solemn 
agreement that the man who used the BiU was 
a traitor to the National Cause. 

My idea was that the Irish x>eople should 
stand or fall together — ^that terms should have 
been made through the whole nation or no 
terms taken at all. 

But a convention has not been held, and 



the Land Bill has passed into law without any 
protest from the people. 

I am brought face to face with the facts 
that the majority of the Executive of the 
League— who are at liberty — ^seem to be in 
favour of^ trying this Bill. I am inclined to 
believe t££(t at this stage it would not be pos- 
sible—even if it were considered desirable — 
for the League to prevent the people trying 
this Act. But holding the opinions which I 
do, and which I have all along frankly stated, 
it would plainly be impossible for me to be a 
party to any such policy. Tlie only honour- 
able course open to me, then, is to retire from 
imblic life for a couple of months^ — (no, no) — 
and leave to those who believe in this policy 
unembarrassed to carry it out. 

If you sent aneels into Parliament, unless 
they are controlfod by a public body sitting 
in Dublin, they would betray the people. Let 
us, then, resolve that for the future we never 
will trust any Parliamentary party who will 
not make it their highest duty and pride to 
conform their action and seek their inspira- 
tion at the hands of men who have come up 
fresh from the manhood and the brain of Ire- 
land. Then, and not until then, will you have 
an honest party in the English Parliament ; 
but as long as you have men meeting in Lon- 
don, a Parhamentary party who will not allow 
any dictation, who are so chary in their obli- 
gations to their constituents that they would 
not listen to any other man, so long will you 
have traitors, weakness, and corruption, — so 
long will you have an Irish Party that will an- 
swer to the faintest movement of English pub- 
lic opinion and cast aside the feelings of the 
Irish race. It must not rule — ^it must obey ; 
it must not pretend to do what it cannot do. 

The Irish Party of 1881 thus attacked, though 
smaller in number (owing to the higher fran- 
chise) was immeasurably superior in person- 
nel to any since elected. It reckoned, 
in addition to most of the prominent mem- 
bers now sitting, such men as Messrs. 
Pamell, Biggar, A. M. Sullivan, Power, 
O'Gorman Mahon, Barry, Gray, O'Donnell, 
Dawson, Finegan, Lalor, Marum, O'SuUivan, 
and others. Its minor members were inde- 
pendent adherents of their leader, nor with 
added members after 1885 was its Parliament- 
aiy prestige correspondLogly recruited. The 
Party, whose mnjorLty elected Mr. Dillon ia 
1896 as its Chairman, could certainly tacit be 
favouraibly compared with that which he as- 
sailed. 
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CHAPTER lY. 

KILMAINHAM JAIL. 

In the Tyrone election of September, 1881, 
Mr. Pamell opposed the Government candi- 
date, and laid down the doctrine of '' prairie 
value " as the true " fair rent " test under the 
new Act. Mr. Dillon would take no part in 
this campaign. An impressive three-daj Na- 
tional Convention summoned by Mr. Pamell 
began on the 15th September, '81, to decide 
the policy of the League towards the Land 
Act, and this Mr. Dillon refused to attend, 
though he pubKcly complained a fortnight be- 
fore that '^no Convention had been held." 
When he made this complaint five months 
had only elapsed since the April Convention, 
and the Irish members were engaged on the 
Land Bill during the interval. 

The Grovemment did not share the opinion 
that their legisla/tion had been accepted by 
the Lrish Party, and the decision of the Sep- 
tember Convention of 1881 to submit "test 
oases " to the Land Courts threw the Executive 
into consternation. Mr Forster reported to tlie 
Cabinet that this was a device adopted in 
order to put a selected number of low-rented 
farms into Court, with a view to embarrass 
the tribunals, disgust the people with their 
decisions, and discredit the Land Act. The 
fltory that low-rented cases were being selected 
to test the new Act was absolutely without 
foundation, and Mr. Fonster afterwards told 
a private deputation of his constituents who 
came over to "the Castle,'* that he lived in 
"an atmosphere of lies." But coming as an 
official report it incensed Mr. Gladstone, who, 
on the 7th October, 1881, warned the Irish 
leaders of the consequences of their misdeeds 
in a phillipic at Leeds, concluding with the re- 
minder, which at once became famous, that 
" the resources of civilisation were not yet ex- 
hausted.'' The Prime Minister, keen to 
seize on any little rift in the hitherto un- 
broken phalanx of the League in this speech 
gave high praise to Mr. Dillon for 
holding aloof from his Party, but, with 
strange inacquaintance with Irish poli- 
tics, he founded his encomiums on Mr. Dil- 



lon's supposed disapproval of " extreme " tac- 
tics against the Land Act. The day after the 
Leeds speech appeared in the Press 
Mr. Pamell gave Mr. Gladstone bold 
defiance at Wexford. His points were 
compounded for him, after he joined the 
train at Bathdrum for Wexford, by s number 
or his colleagues who had studied Mr. Glad- 
stone's words more closely than their leader. 
Mr. Pamell himself hjad been grouse-shoot- 
ing, and hardly took the trouble to read 
them, but he felt that the Government must 
strike soon. During the reception given him in 
Wexford he remarked to the Borough member 
as the procession in his honour wound through 
the narrow flower-laden streets, "I think we 
have pushed this movement as far as it will 
constitutionally go." Such was his view of 
the tactics disdained by Mr. Dillon as 
being beneath a patriotic level. Four days 
afterwards (Thursday, 13th October, 1881) 
Mr. Pamell was lodged in Elilmainham 
Jail. On the previous Tuesday Mr. Dillon, 
stung by Mr. Gladstone's compliments, re- 
appeared at the League to repudiate the " con- 
tamination of such praise." He also acknow- 
ledged the possibility that Mr. Pamell's po- 
licy on the Land Act might be as skilful as 
his own, and added : — 

Rumours have reached me from one or two 
quarters that it has been said or whispered 
that there were difiPerences of opinion be- 
tween myself and Mr. Parnell. Now, I have 
always been open and frank on this point — 
there were differences of opinion as to what 
attitude ought to be adopted towards the 
Land Bill. I would' never follow any leader 
who would not tolerate differences of opinion. 
Let me tell you that loyalty in politics is not 
consistent with the following which is afraid 
to state differences of opinion. 

The difficulties which induced me to urge 
upon him and upon the Land League an atti- 
tude of hostility to the Bill have come, and 
they are great and not to be despised, and I 
think the dangers that still lie ahead of ns, 
and the difficulties in holding this great or- 
ganisation tightly together in the face of this 
Land Act are very great indeed. But I am 
bound to say that I am more hopeful now, and 
more confident of success, after having ob- 
served Mr Pamell's attitude and policy for 
two months, than I was two montns ago. 
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Wlien the arrest of Mr. Pamell showed that 
he had ''pushed the moyement as far as it 
could constitutionally go," Mr. Dillon took 
his stand with his colleagues in denunciation 
of the arrest, whereupon he, too, was recom- 
mitted to Kilmainham Jail. 

The failure of the No-Rent Manifesto, 
which was issued immediately by the prison- 
ers under the excitement of an almost revolu- 
tionary epoch, showed how hopeless would 
have been the tactics which Mr. Dillon had 
quarrelled with his colleagues for not pursu- 
ing. Forty thousand Ulster tenants immedi- 
ately after the arrests filed originating no- 
tibes under the Land Act, to the great joy 
of the Goveimment. This alone proved that 
the Protestant farmers were out of touch 
with itiheir Catholic brethren, and that they 
' would individually snatch at any advan- 
tage, without regard to the broad lines of a 
national agrarian policy more remotely bene- 
ficial. 

During his imprisonment Mr. Dillon ad- 
dressed the following letter to the prison 
doctor : — 

Wm. Carte, Esq., M.D., Medical Officer, 

Kilmainham Jail. 
Kilmainham Jail, March 24th, 1882. . 

Deab Sir — ^I think it right to inform you 
' that for some time past I have been feeling 
in much worse health than when I was ar- 
rested in October last. Under these circum- 
stances, I desire to make a formal protest 
against being detained in prison. 

I will ask you to communicate this letter to 
the Lord Lieutenant, under whose warrant I 
am detained. I shall not make any further 
allusion to this subject, and- shall request my 
physician not to make any further report on 
my health. 

I remain, yours sincerely, 

John Dillon. 

Upon the appearance of this letter, Mr. 
Forster stated, in reply to a question in the 
House of Commons, that the doctor was in- 
structed to reply that the release could not be 
permitted. Soon afterwards the Gladstone 
Cabinet threw Mr Forster overboard. In April, 
1882, Mr. Pamell was released on parole, 
under colour of attending the funercd of a 



nephew in Paris (which he did not -go to). 
Shortly after his return to Kilmainham Mr. 
Pamell, Mr. Dillon, and Mr. O'Kelly were 
discharged from custody (2nd May, 1882), 
and, as a protest against this change of policy, 
the Chief Secretary and Lord Lieutenant re- 
signed. 

The liberated M.P.'s proceeded to Lon- 
don, and on 4th May, 1882, Mr. Glad- 
stone was questioned by the Tories as to the 
ground for their discharge. Mr. Pamell had 
not then reached the House, but Mr. Dillon 
had. In reply, Mr. Gladstone amidst dead 

, silence, announced that communications h$d 
been received as to the No Rent Manifesto 
which justified the release. Expectation was 
oh tiptoe, but Mr. Pamell remained out of 
the Chamber. Mr. Dillon, however, jumped 
up, and amidst hushed excitement challenged 
the Prime Minister to say if he was one of 
the persons who had communicated with the 

* Government. To this Mr. Gladstone severely 
replied "no," and looked round anxiously 
for the entry of the leader of the Party, "Mx. 
Pamell, being no novice in affairs, kept oiit 
of the way, never dreaming that any of his 
fellow-prisoners would "give him away" in 
his absence. A singular feeling then crept 
over the House, and Mr. O'Kelly reluctantly 
rose and asked a question similar to Mr. Dil- 
lon's. To this Mr. Gladstone, in bewilder- 
ment — ^still looking round for " Sister Anne " 
— gave a similar reply, upon which Mr. Sex- 
ton, who had earlier been released owing to 
ill-health, asked the same question and got 

' the self -same reply. 

This left the whole burden of the Kilmain- 

' ham Treaty on Mr. PameU's shoulders, and 
when he arrived in the House his mode of 
dealing with the situation was felt by the 
Irish Party to be unsatisfactory. An uneasy 
feeling was generated owing to Mr. DUlbn's 
action — so much so that Mr. Davitt's possible 
attitude became a matter of anxious canvass. 
Mr. Davitt was to have been released the 
next day (Friday), but was detained until 
Saturday so that Mr. Pamell and Mr. O'Kelly 
should go down to greet him at Poatlarid, to 
" head off " Mr. Dillon, who, it was said, m- 
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tended to get " first in " at the jail gate. 
Thus Mr. Dillon was obliged to receive Mr. 
Davitt in company with Mr. Pamell and Mr. 
O'Kelly. This waa on Saturday, May 6th, 
and but for the Phoenix Park murder, which 
occurred that day, with the consequent intro- 
duction of a new and more ferocious Coercion 
Bill, it is hard to say, if Mr. Pamell's leader- 
ahip would have .survived the Kilmainham 
Treaty. ' The soreness within the Party was 
intense, but the British public came to his 
aid with a savage cry for reprisals, and this 
unified once more his doubting followers 
around their Gh^airman. Never had any 
leader in a pinch such a body of loyal men 
at his back, and, with few exceptions, theirs 
was a loyalty wholly impersonal, cherished 
solely for the sake of fatherliand. 

liate in the evening of Thursday, 11th May, 
1882, upon the reassembly of the House after 
t/he funeral of Lord Frederick Cavendish, che 
Crimes Bill was introduced, and to the Eng- 
lish members who stood that afternoon by 
the graveside of the murdered Secretary no 
provision in it could have been too severe 
to avenge his memory. The Bill was an 
atrocious one, but so much the better then 
for the cohesion of the Irish Party, for after 
the d^isintegrating effects of the Kilmainham 
compromise an iron bond was necessary to 
hold its units together. Mr. Pamell was in 
a bad way, and the Tories had by this time 
been placed in possession of the various 
articles of the Kilmiainham Treaty, which, 
previous to the murders, he and the Govern- 
ment joined in denying. On Monday, May 
15th, 1882, a Tory member asked Mr. Glad- 
stone what were the specific assurances he 
had received from the Kilmainham prisoners, 
but no satisfactory reply was given. Mr. 
Pamell, however, was privaStely warned by the 
Government they could no longer withhold 
the facts from the House. He made no com- 
plaint against this threatened publicity, but to 
some it wore the air of a breach of confidence, 
and may explain Mr. Pamell's failure to keep 
the secrets of either Liberal or Tory chiefs in 
1886 and 1890. StiU, he never justified his 
own disclosures on the ground of reprisal, and 



it is merely an inference bo suggest i^t the 
memory of the Kilmainiham debate may have 
infiuenced him. Under the pressure laid on 
Mr. Pamell in May, 1892, he proceeded tk> 
read for the House a mutilated version of his 
unhappy letter to Captain CShea, which 
that person gave Mr.. Forster. When Mr. - 
Paniell finished reading the watchful ex-Chief 
Secretary asked had he read it all ? Mr. Par- 
nell stammered and said that he had read 
everything in the copy supplied to him. A 
thrill of exditemenit vibrated through the 
House. It was the old story — ^in vain does 
the ostrich hide its head from the hunters. 
Forthwith Mr Forster dramatically handed the 
original letter to Captain O'Shea, who read 
to an astonished assembly the famous omitted 
passage, in which Mr. Pamell undertook ^' to 
co-operate cordially for the future with the 
Liberal Party in forwarding Liberal prin- 
ciples." A cold shiver ran through the Irish 
members at this disclosure, and it seemed hard 
to see how, if assailed from within, Mr. Par- 
ncll could maintain his position. 

Mr. Dillon's antagonism, however, was a 
steadying force inside the Irisih Party. The 
fear that he might profit if any opposition 
were raised restrained those who, while they 
disliked the Kilmainham Treaty, did not want 
to connect theniselves with his tactics. 
Moreover, the fight against the Crimes Bill, 
following on the calamity in the Phoenix Park, 
brought most of the men closer to Mr Pamell^ 
while the fact that outside Mr. Davitt fell 
to pursuing a line of his own, and was push- 
ing his Land Nationalisation "policy," gave 
its members a foretaste of what would be in 
store for the country if they failed to hold 
together under Mr. PamelL In the hope of 
securing some amendments to the Crimes 
Bill, he privately enjoined moderation, but 
his task was a forlorn one. While tSiiags 
were in their most critical stage m the negotia- 
tions between Mr. Pamell and the Govern- 
ment for the attenuation of the Coercion 
proposals, Mr. Dillon, on May 24th, 1882, on 
the motion to go into Committee on lihe Bill, 
rose and formally threw over his Leader on 
every point. Dealing with the O'Shea letter^ 
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Mr. Dillon ga-ve "his own version of what he 
had stated in " private conversations " in Kil- 
mainham, and then dealt thb thrust at Mr. 
Pamell : — 

He told the House once for all that any 
man who stated to the House or to the 
Elnglish people that the Iri«h Leaid Question 
was going to be settled short of several years 
was either speaking in ignorance of the situa- 
tion or was wilfully deceiving the House. 

This gave the " lie direct " to Mr. Pamell be- 
fore the House of Commons, for the Kilmain- 
ham letter, submitted to the Go- 
vernment per Captain O'Shea, stated that the 
settlement of the Arreaire question and the 
amendment of the tenure and purchase clauses 
of the Land Act would be regarded as "a 
practical settlement of the Land Question." 

Less than a year after Mr. Dillon himself 
secured a majority for hie own Chairmanship, 
he got a resolution passed by the Irish Party 
(26th January, 1897) declaring tihat : — • 

In matters of tactics and' administrationy 
such as have ordinarily been arranged by the 
Chairman of the Party, it is contrary to the 
duty of any member to oppose publicly in 
the House of Commons the Parliamentary 
action of the Chairman taken on behalf of the 
Party, after such advice as he can obtain at 
the moment. 

A breach of this code was declared to involve 
'•ipso facto" expulsion from the Party, but 
ideasi of discipline in 1882 differed from the 
riper views of 1897. Therefore in '82 in order to 
thwart the policy of hiai Leader in trying to 
abate the Criiaee Act, Mr. Dillon, not 
content with definii^ his personal 
position, wenb beyond the question 
of the Kihnainham Treaty, and proceeded to 
give his opinion on outrage and boycotting. 
When he sat down, Mr. Gladstone rose and 
described it as "a heart-breaking speech," 
and Mr. Pamell, seeing his last chance of 
amending the Coercion Bill thro3sn away, 
took time to consider hofw to retrieve the 
position. The House was packed next day 
to watch what was felt to be a scene in a 
duello. Ignoring altogether the assault upon 



himself, Mr. Pamell sought, in a moderate 
and appealing speech, to repair the mischief 
Mr. DUlon had done in rivetting more firmly 
on the Statute Book those clauses of the 
Crimes Bill he hoped to get sof:tened or 
abandoned. He began by stating that he 
wished to dissipate ''an impression of an 
unfavourable character which appears to have 
been created amongst many members on both 
sides of the House by the speech of his 
hon. friend." He then traversed, one by 
one, every* position adopted by Mr. Dillon, 
deploring that he should have "to touch on 
a delicate matter of this kind," and giving 
his own version of what Mr. Dillon really 
intended to say, putting an entirely different 
coustmction on the outburst. It was no use. 
Whigs and Tories combined to declare that 
they had heard the "true gospel" from the 
" transparent " Mr. Dillon, and that Mr. Par- 
nell's was a diluted adulteration. A fortnight 
later Mr. Pamell took a further opportunity 
of repudiating Mr. Dillon's speech. Han- 
sard's version of the incident (June 5th, 1882) 
runs: — 

Mr. Pamell — ^The hon. member for county 
Tipperary had said the other evening that 
the Iri^ people sympathised with crime. 

Mr. Dillon — I said that doubtless there ex- 
isted some sympathy with crime in Ireland. 

Mr. Pamell accepted the correction, but he 
thought that was scarcely the correct way to 
describe the situation in Ireland. It was 
rather that the law had been so unfairly ijsed, 
so obviously twisted and diverted, th&t the 
Irish people were indifferent as regarded the 
detection of crime and the enforcement of 
the law. 

Despite many effods, the Irish Leader found 
that the mischief which had been done was 
past remedy, and abandoned the hope of 
moderating the Coercion Bill. No doubt, 
certain fiery spirits thought Mr. Pamell't 
speech "a craven surrender" and Mr. Dil- 
lon's "a heroic defiance." Some of them 
afterwards paid for their ajypreciation during 
the three years while the Crimes Act waa 
in force. Mr. Dillon went off to Colorado for 
exactly that space of time. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

THE NATIONAL LEAGUE. 

Afteb the uflual euspensioiifl of the Imh 
Party, tftie Coercion Bill became law in July, 
1882, and, of course, after ita paasing there 
arose the inevitable question as to the mode 
of conducting the agitaition during the three 
years of its operaibion. Parliament pose in 
August, and Mr. Pamell went home to shoot 
grouse and think. Early in September, *82, 
Mr. Davitt published in a New York paper 
a two-column scheme for a '* National and 
Industrial Union of Ireland," which included 
a power to raise £1,000,000 (sterling) to ac- 
quire unoccupied and waste land to provide 
for evicted tenants and labourers. He stated 
that Mr. Pamell was adverse to the scheme, 
but that Mr. Dillon and others were willing 
to abide any decision which their colleagues 
might arrive at. Mr. Pamell had, on the 
17th August, '82, started a Mansion House 
Committee ito relieve the evicted tenants and 
secure the benefit of the Arrears Act for all 
entitled to it, but beyond that he would not 
budge. Mr. Dillon attended the inaugural 
meeting, but Mr. Davitt would not go to it, 
and the situation in the Autumn of '82 was 
thus described by the late Henry George 
in the New York " Irish World," whose Irish 
correspondent Mr. Greorge then was : — 

That Davitt^ though he set himself aizrainst 
any aotion< that might seem like fostering di- 
vision, withdrew in disgust from any part of 
the programme of the Parliamentary leaders 
is well known. He sent a note to the Man- 
sion House meeting excusing his non-atten- 
dance on the groqj^d of illness. He was, I 
understand, really ill, but I am inclined to 
think that his illness was produced by the 
action of tbe mind upon the body. He came 
back from America with the intention, as he 
declared there, of subordinating his own views 
to those of his colleagues, and sacrificing 
everything for the sake of narmony, and, as 
I understand it, although he found »11 his 
plans and> desires rejeoted, intended to work 
on as hest he might, and with his consent his 
name was added to the call for the Mansion 
House meeting. But when he found at the 
last moment that he could not even get a 
resolution of thanks to the Ladies' League 



upon the Mansion House programme he <ie- 
dined to take part, or have his name included 
in the committee. And when he found tha/t 
he could not get a meeting of the executive 
called he i^signed as a trustee of the Land 
League. 

Before this reached Ireland, Mr. Davitt and 
others proceeded to Avondale to persuade Mr. 
Pamell to consent to starting a new organisa- 
tion, and after much insistonce they secured 
a reluctant consent. A " call " for a Conven- 
tion, to whiclh men of various shades of opi^ 
nion became edgnatoaies, was then- issued : — 

18th September, 1882. 
Deab Sib — ^You are hereby invited to at- 
tend a Conference of Representative Men, 
to be held in the Antient Concert Rooms, 
Dublin, on Tuesday, 17th October next, for 
the purpose of discussing a programme of 
Reform for Ireland, which will be submitted 
for adoption by us— -the chief feature of which 
programme will be the uniting together on 
one central platfiorm the various movements 
and interests that are now appealing to the 
country for separate sanction and support. 
An early reply, stating whether you can be 
present at such a Conference, will oblige yours 
very truly, 

C. S. Pabnbll. 

Michael Davitt. 

John Dillon. 

Thomas Bbennan. 

Thomas Sexton. 

T. M. Hbaly. 

A. CCONNOB. 

Five days afterwards Mr. Dillon, with his 
name to this document, suddenly announced 
a second *^ retirement from public life." His 
farewell addressi to the eleotom of Tipperary 
runs: — 

Gentlemen — It is with considerable pain 
that I feel compelled to announce to you my 
intention of resigning the representation ol 
your county. 

For some time my health has been such 
as to niake it impossible for me to discharge 
satisfactorily the duties of an Irish represen- 
tative. Such being, the case, the best thing 
I can do is to make room for someone who 
can do your work las it ought to be done. 
I am sorry that it will not be possible for me 
to take any part in Irish politics for the next 
few years — ^which will be, I trust, years of 
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prosperity and success for our country. But 
it is a source of deep satisfaction to me to 
believe that you apd I part good friends. 

With gratitude for many kindnesses re- 
ceived at your hands^ I remain yours 
sincerely, * 

John Dillon. 

2 North Great George's street, 
Dublin, Sept. 23, 1882. 

• * 

As the House wm not sitting, nobody ac- 
cepted the view that Mr. Dillon's '^retire- 
ment " was due to inability to discharge Par- 
liamentary duties. The resignation could not 
take effect till Parliament met, and, there- 
fore, a few days after this bombshell, in order 
to abate public ooandal, tfhe Archbishop of 
Gashel wrote (Ist October, 1882) that Mr. 
Dilbn would not prem matters just then. He, 
however, firmly refused to attend the Conven- 
tion which he was responsible for summoni'ng. 
At that gathering the National League was 
established, and at it Mr. T. P. O'Connor 
attacked Mr. Davitt for demanding elective 
representation on the Executive of the new 
organisation, and charged him with disloyalty 
to Mr. PameU. The edge of his remarks 
waA whetted iby the conduct of Mr. Dillon, 
and as Mr. T. P. O'Connor with a majority 
on his side is a determined person, Mr. 
Davitt withdrew his proposals. 

Mr. Davitt had then fundamental ground 
of difference with the Irish Party. What 
he wanted was explained two months after- 
wards at Batley, Lancashire (20th December, 
1882), when he said : — 

Opinion seema to be divided in Ireland as 
to which of the two great questions should 
be pressed on to immediate settlement — 
Home Rule or the Land question. 

If the Home Rule questiooi is put before 
our people as the one that should have pre- 
cedence, it will hold out no immediate ma- 
terial aavantage to either ,the farming classes 
of Ireland or to the x>eop^e of Ulster, who, 
combined, form the majority of the Irish na- 
tion ; while if we proceed with the wcM'ldng 
out of the social problem we will continue to 
carry with us those who are actuated more 
by feelings of rational self-interest than by 
those of national sentiment. (Hear, hear.) 
In my opinion^ we will be laying aside an 
enormous polity power whioi the land 



movement has called into existence in Ire- 
land — a power that could unite all our peoplo 
on one platform for the ultimate attainment 
of real national eelf-govemment — if we now 
throw aside the Krupp guns of popular in- 
terest and social advancement^ restmg upon 
national ideas, for the rusty old pike of Home 
Rule bequeathed to ua by poor old Isaac Butt, 
which is federal and not national. (Hear, 
hear.) It is argued, on the other side, that 
if we succeed^ in winning Home Rule from 
a Liberal Government we could then settle 
the Irish Land question on our own line. In 
this proposition all the virtue as well as all 
the seduction lies in that little rogue of a word 
"if." For what chance is there that any 
such thing will be granted to us for the next 
five or ten years by an Einglish Party ? None 
whatever. (Hear, hear.) 

Within three years Mr. Gladstone had taken 
up the "rusty old pike of Home Rule," and 
stiU later Mr. Davitt (26th September, 1894) 
declared for federalism ; — 

On the i>olitical ruin of the House of Lords 
they would see a series of Home Rule Parlia^ 
ments for Ireland, England, and Scotland 
arise as a part of a Federal Constitution of 
the " United Kingdom." 

Mr. < Dillon attended Parliament in the 
Autumn Session of 1882, but took no fur- 
ther part in the Movement. He sailed in 
the following Spring for America, where he 
remained until the Coercion Act expired in 
1885. In the United States Mr. Dillon held 
aloof from Irish politics, and no message of 
sympathy from him reached hie former col- 
leagues throughout that dreary time. 

The history of those three years is the his- 
tory of the foundation of the Irish Party. 
In that period the "Pledge" was framed, 
the constituencies were disciplined, the or- 
ganisation was consolidated, and the Move- 
iment purified. The ^arty itself, though 
assailed by secret and open faction, and by 
every engine of a powerful Grovemment, 
emerged triumphant from its trials on the 
ruins of a persecuting Administration. In 
1885 the high-water mark of the PameU 
epoch was reached. The household franchise 
was extended to Ireland— -despite a deter- 
mined effort at exclusion, backed by aimed 
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demonstrations of Ulster Orangemen. Every 
one knew that, under the Bedistribution Act 
of 1885, fifty men would be added to the 
Irish Party, and that its personnel would 
also be strengthened. In June, 1885, the 
Liberals, who had announced a renewal of 
the expiring Crimes Act, were driven from 
ofl&ce, and a friendly Tory Administration- 
pledged to abandon coercion— was installed 
in their stead to conduct the General Elec- 
tion, which was fixed for November. Ireland 
almost glowed with exaltation at the brighten- 
ing horizon opening before her. These were 
the days when the Tory Viceroy was secretly 
interviewing Mr. Pameli on Home Rule; 
when Lord Salisbury was talking "devolu- 
tion " ; and when from Hawarden came a 
letter from Mr. Herbert Gladstone declaring 
that, if the elections showed the Irish people 
wanted a Parliament, he was in favour of 
giving it to them. It is difficult now, at a 
distance from these times, to realise the buoy- 
ant and resurgent spirit that prevailed. The 
Irish outlook, which seemed so dark after 
the Phoenix Park tragedy, had been trans- 
formed, and the Irish members, with their 
new reinforcements, appeared destined to 
wield the balance of power in the British 
Parliament. 

The throb of these new pulsations reached 
even to Colorado. For three lean years Mr. 
Dillon had surveyed the struggle from afar, 
and now that the years of fatness seemed 
at hand he resolved to "return to public 
life." In the opinion of Mr. Parnell, he 
was "well away," but, in October, 1885, he 
returned to Ireland. Mr. Davitfc prepared 
the fatted calf, and to greet Mr. Dillon or- 
ganised what was described' ao "a sore-head 
love-feast." But Mr. Dillon had now some 
skill in counting heads, and he declined the 
invitation to join the cave-dwellers. So the 
members of the National League co-opted 
him to their body, and he was also admitted 
to the councils of the Irish Party, which 
was then engaged in arranging for the General 
Election. In November, 1885, he wa« 
elected for Eas.t Mayo. 



CHAPTER VI. 
HOME RULE. 

In February, 1886, tfce Tories were 
turned out of office, and Mr. Gladistone 
came in to propose Home Rule for 
Ireland. WhUe the new Government 
was being formed Captain O'Shea was put 
forward for Galway as a Liberal candidate. 
Mr. Parnell three months before had worked 
hard to return O'Shea at Liverpool, with the 
help of Mr. T. P. O'Connor and Mr. John 
Redmond, but Mr. T. P. O'Connor revolted 
against 'handing over his old constituency to 
this man. Late one night Mr. O'Connor 
woke up Mr. Biggar in a hotel in London, 
and vowed he would resign if Galway were 
thus degraded. He telegraphed Mr. Healy to 
Dublin to secure a pledge to the same effect, 
and, having enlisted Mr. Biggar as a comrade, 
hastened over to Ireland. The incident used 
to be described 'by Mr. Biggar with the 
stereotyped preface : " T. P. took a return 
ticket to Galway. I took one to Dublin. 
T. P. stayed in Dublin. I went to Galway." 
On reaching Dublin Mr. O'Connor's courage 
failed, and Mr. Biggar was left with only Mr. 
Healy as a companion to Galway. When 
their backs were turned, Mr. T. P. O'Connor, 
assisted by Mr. William O'Brien, Mr. Har- 
rington, and Mr. Sexton, got up a touchingly- 
worded protest against the action of Messrs. 
Biggar and Healy, and in support of O'Shea, 
which was signed by a vast majority of t(he 
Party. Mr. John Dillon was telegraphed to 
Mayo for authority to append his 
name to the document, 'but he refused. Mr. 
William O'Brien then wired him not to do 
anything to assist the " mutineers," and Mr. 
Dillon replied : " Will remain neutral, unless 
Healy is attacked." 

The Party having declared for CShea's 
candidature, his opponents withdrew, and 
the nominee of Mr. Parnell, having received 
public adoption by "the majority" of the 
Irish Party, was elected. Four monthfi after- 
wards CShea refused to vote for the Home 
Rule Bill, and four years afterwards he ac- 
complished Mr. Pamell's ruin, as Mr. Big- 
gar always foretold. 
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Upon the defeat of the first Home Rule 
Bill in June, 1886, Mr. Gladstone^appealed 
to the country, but 'he was beaten at the polls, 
and in August, 181)6, a Tory Government was 
formed. The future conduct of the Irish 
Movement now became matter for grave con- 
sideration. New and powerful allies had 
arisen for Ireland, thanks to the action of Mr. 
61adfertx>ne, and a complete change was 
wroughft in the relations of the Irish 
Party with the Liberals. The Tories pledged 
themselves at the polls to inaugurat-e "an 
alternative policy" in substitution for Home 

Rule, and their Ministry depended for exis- 
tence on an ill-compacted alliance with the 
Unionists. Lord Randolph Churchill, as 
leader of the House of Commons, declared in 
1886 for a plan of "similarrity and simul- 
taneity " in regard to English and Irish Local 
Government, and pleaded for the " union of 
the Unionist Party." The majority of his 
supporters denied that coercion would be 
reintroduced, and the policy recommended 
for the management of the Irish Movement 
by 'Mr. PameM was to allow the situation 
quietly to ripen, and await the play of Eng- 
lish party strife. There was a Party fund 
of £100,000 to sustain the organisation 
through a prolonged delay, and Mr. Parnell 
laid down that the concession of 
Home Rule was only a question of 
time. In this situation he gave for the guid- 
ance of the Irish Movement the simple com- 
mand, "Mark time.". But he reckoned with- 
out other minds. In the teeth of Mr. Par- 
nell's authority, and wiiihout even the co- 
CFeration of Mr. Davitt, Messrs. Dillon and 
O'Brien revived the agrarian movement and 
started the Plan of Campaign. 

It is only fair to those who disregarded Mr. 
Pamell's judgment to offer some explanation 
for their action. Mr. Dillon had been re- 
freshed by a long rest in America, and Mr. 
O'Brien, who had not appeared' on the plat- 
form during the Land League period, had 
now become a very powerful and popular 
speaker. Both Imew that Mr. Parnell 
was demoralised by the intrigue which 
then consumed his energies, and sup- 



posed it disabled him from taking a sound 
view of the home situation. The idea widely 
spread was that Mr. Pameirs preference for 
a quiescent policy was due to a fear that any 
turmoil in Ireland would break his repose 
in England, or bring his inertness 
at Capua into contrast with the Lieutenants' 
activities in Connaught. Perhaps a con- 
sciousness of weakness prevented' a 
firmer exercise of his authority. Mr. Par- 
nell, too, fell ill in the Autumn of '86, and 
so 'lost his grip for a time on Irish affairs. 
As soon as he got better he sent for Mr. 
O'Brien to London, where he remonstrated 
with him, but without effect. 

In due time Government prosecutions com- 
menced. Whenever any Irish politicians 
are in a hobble the Executive kindly comes 
to their relief hy a prosecution. Men in the 
clutches of the law are exempt from criticism, 
and the action of the Castle freed the Cam- 
paigners from Mr. Pamell's restraints. The 
Crovernment, having no Coercion Act at its 
disposal, was puzzled how to set about wield- 
ing such a rusty and unusual weapon as 
"the ordinary law," and began by calling 
on Mr. Dillon to give bail for his good be- 
haviour or to go to jail in default. Every 
other Irish pohtician so arraigned, including 
a large number of ladies, had refused bail 
and gone to jail. Their conduct may appear 
stupid, but it accorded with the national 
temper through several years of combat, and 
no one up to that time would have dreamed 
of flinching. When men are engaged in in- 
citing humble cottiers to endure eviction and 
leave their wives and weans homeless, they 
could not afford to allow the landlords to point 
out that they quailed themselves when much 
smaller suffering was demanded of them. 
Such was the view of Mr. William O'Brien, 
who never shrank from ifhe jail gate. In- 
d^'ed', he made no secret of the fact that he 
urged this opinion strongly onj Mr. Dillon. 
But Mr. Dillon considered that for him to 
go to jail would be to rid the Castle of a 
dangerous foe. So he went down to the 
Court Off Queen's Bench and gave the bails the 
Crown demanded. The following is the Re- 
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cognizance entered into by Mr. Dillon before 
one of her Majesty's judges on the 30th 
December, 1887: — 

IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE IN 

IRELAND. 



Queen's Bench Division. 



Cbown Side. 



BE it remesibetred that on Thursday, the thir- 
tieth day of December, in the 50th year of 
the reign of our Sovereign Lady Victoria by the 
Grace of God Queen of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, 
John Dillon, of North Great George's street, in 
the City of Dublin, Esq., M.P., Joseph Gillis Big- 
gar, of House of Commons, London, M.P., and 
Joseph Edward Kenny, of 15 Rutland Square, 
l>whlMi, M.F,, came before the Right Honourable 
William Moore Johnson, a Judge of the Queen's 
Bench Division of the High Court of Justice in Ire- 
land, and acknowledged themselves to owe to our 
said Lady the Queen the several sums following — 
that is to say, the said John Dillon the sum of 
£1,000, and the said Joseph Gillis Biggar the sum 
of £500, and the said Joseph Edward Kenny the 
sum of £500, each, of lawful money of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, to be levied upon their several 
goods and chattels, lands and tenements, to the 
use of our said Lady the Queen, her Heirs and 
Successors if he, the said John Dillon, shall fail 
in performing the condition underwritten. 

The condition of this Recognizance is such, that 
if the above bounden John Dillon shall be of good 
behaviour towards her said Majesty the Queen and 
towards all her said Majest/s subjects for ihe 
space of twelve cal^idar months, to be computed 
from the fourteenth day of December, in the year 
. of our Lord, 1886, then the said Recognisance shall 
be void or dse remain in full force. 



Taken and acknow-^ 
ledged the day 
and year first 
above written in 
the Court of 
Queen's Bench, 
before Me, W. M. 
Johnson, Judge of 
the High Court of 
Justice in Ireland 
Queen's Bench 
Division. 



John Dillon. 



»^ Joseph G. Biooab. 



Joseph E. Kennt. 



After this, Mr. Dillon went on, os usual, 
calling upon the people to defy the Goremr 
ment. 

The country was now plunged into the caul- 
dron of a fierce agitation, and in February, 



1887, Parliament met and made the second 
great alteration in its rules of procedure in 
order to forge legislation to deal with the 
new upheaval. Having fac^hioned their 
"closure" arrangements, the Tories, to put 
down the Plan of Campaign, proceeded to 
enact a perpetual Coercion Act for Ireland. 
Its provisions, enabling the Viceroy at any 
time to suspend the Constitution, and em- 
powering iStipendaries to try cases of agrarian 
" conspiracy," etc., make the Act the greatest 
blow ever dealt at the interests of the Irish 
tenants. The responsilbility for affording an 
excuse for its introduction resFts chiefly on 
the shoulders of Mr. John Dillon. As an 

offset, came the admission of leaseholders to 
4 fair rent under the Land Act of 1887, but 
this was a dear price to pay for such a 
ccDcession, and the Eviction-Made-Easy 
«ku6e of that Act has since enabled* the land- 
lords to destroy many more tenancies than 
were admii^ed to benefit under the Lease- 
breaking provision. 

Even the Land Act of 1887 was not al- 
lowed to be as beneficial to the tenants as 
the Government intended. The Cabinet 
offered to deal with the question of arrears 
by a Bankruptcy Clause, treating rent and 
all other debts on the same footing. Mr. 
Dillon got this rejected. The plea that if it 
passed, the shopkeepers would be robbed by 
the tenants was exactly what the landlords 
required to prove their dishonesty. Mr. 
Pamell was in favour of accepting 
the Bankrupt Clause, 'or at any 
rate of getting it considered. Mr. Biggar, 
who always took practical views of the reali- 
ties of Irish life, scoffed at the idea that the 
shopkeepers would be hit by it. Mr. Par- 
nell's health at the time had not been re- 
established, and he let Mr. Dillon have his 
way. 

Immediately after the Coercion Act became 
law Mr. O'Brien was sent to jail, and at once 
raised the question of wearing prison clothes. 
For 80 doing he has been smiled at a little, 
stir he achieved a reform for which political 
prisoners have some reason to be thankful. To 
carry his purpose he insisted that everyone 
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convicted under the Coercion Act should make 
a similar protest^ and, in defying th£ prison 
regulations, Mr. John Mandeville was driven 
to his grave. The question of prison clothes 
excited general interest at this time, and con- 
tinued -until Mr. Balfour yielded, but the one 
man to separate himself from Mr. O'Brien^s 
action was Mr. John Dillon. When Mr. 
Dillon was convicted in 1888 he donned the 
prison garb, and gave away the case made by 
his colleague. Mr. Balfour was thus able for 
a long time to treat Mr. O'Brien^s conduct 
as due to personal idiosyncrasy. 

Mr. Dillon's submission to jail discipline 
was not left unrecognised by his captors. Long 
before the termination of his sentence 
he was released on the ground of ill-health. 
Of all the prisoners whom Mr. Balfour had in 
custody under the Coercion Act, there was 
only one other to whom this indulgence was 
shown. 



OHAPTER VII. 
THE CHURCH AND THE " PLAN." 

In April, 1888, Cardinal Simeoni trans- 
mitted to the Irish Bishops the following con- 
demnation of the Plan of Campaign : — 

My Lord — ^Whenever the affairs of their 
country seemed to require it the Apostolic 
See has frequently addressed to the Iridh 
people — ^towards whom it has always shown 
special affection — seasonable words of warn- 
ing and counsel with the object of enabling 
trem to defen|l or to a.93ert their rights with- 
out prejudice to justice or to public tranqui- 
kty. At the present moment our Holy Father 
Pope Leo XIII, fearing lest right conceptions 
of justice and charity should be perverted 
am.ongst that people in consequence of that 
mode of warfare called the Plaoi of Campaign , 
which has been employed in that country m 
contests between letters and holders of iniids 
or farms, as also in consequence of a. form 
. of proscription in connection with the same 
contests Imowni as Boycotting, commissionedi 
the Supreme Congregation of the Holy Ro- 
man tand Universal Inquisitioni to make the 
matter the subject of grave and careful ex- 
amination. Accordingly, the following ques- 
tion was submittedi to the Most Eminent 
Fathers who share with me the office of Gene- 
ral Inquisitors against heretical error, viz. — 



In contests between letters and holders of 
lands or farms in Ireland is it lawful to have 
recourse to those means known as the Plan 
of Campaign and' Boycotting? — ^nd their 
illminenoes, having long and maturely 
weighed the matter, replied in the negative. 

Our Holy Father conifirmied and approved 
this reply on Wednesday, the 18th of the pre- 
sent month. 

How equitable this decision is anyone will 
see who reflects that a rent fixed by mutual 
consent cannot, without violation of contract, 
be reduced at the arbitrary will of the tenant 
alone. This the more, since for the settling 
of such contests courts have been established 
which, allowance being made even for failure 
of crops or of disasters wbdoh may have oc- 
currea, reduce excessive rents and! bring 
them within the limits of equity. 

Again, it cannot be held to be lawful that 
rent should be extorted from tenants and de- 
posited with unknown persons, no acrount 
being taken of the landlord. 

Fmally, it is altogether foreign to natural 
justice and to Christian charity that a new 
torm of persecution and of proscription should 
ruthlessly be put in force against persons v:ho 
are satisfied with, and are prepared to pay, 
the rent agreed on with their landlord; or 
against persons who, in the exercise of their 
right, take vacant farms. 

Your lordship will, therefore — prudently 
but effectively--admonish the clergy and the 
people in reference to this matter, and ex- 
hort them to observe Christian charity, and 
not to overstep the bounds of iustice whilst 
seeking relief from the evils which afflict them. 
— Your devoted servant in the Lord, 

B. Card. Monaco. 

Rome, 20th April, 1888. 

This document was preceded by an inquiry in 
Ireland by Monsignor Persico, but his Emi- 
nence, is stated to have informed Cardinal 
Manning that it was issued without awaiting 
his report on the Irish situation. The pro- 
mulgation of so momentous a pronouncement 
produced' great effect, and had one unlooked- 
for result. It gave Mr. Pamell the strength ' 
to publicly make known his views. At a Li- 
beral (banquet — ^tendered to him by the 
'• Eighty Club " — he repudiated Messrs. Dil- 
lon and O'Brien. For the Irish Leader to 
select such a platform, instead of speaking 
directly to his countrymen, was hardly in the 
be»t taste. Nor was a silence of ^eighteen 
moniths fair to the Irish tenanits, who had 
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be^ii encouraged to suppose that in the adop- 
tion of 4)he Plan they had behind them the 
unbroken force of the National Party. Yet, 
within a week after the condemnation from 
EfOme appeared, Mr. Pamell declared before 
his Liberal h.ost9 : — 

The Plan of Campaign was originally 
started in October, 1886. I was not at the 
time able to express my opinion on it. I was 
dangerously, seriously ill. I knew nothing 
about the Plan of Campaign until weeks after 
it had been started, and even then I was' so 
feeble tJiat for several months I was unable 
to take part in public matters. If I had been 
in a position to advise about the Plan of Cam- 
paign I candidly confess to you that I should 
have advised against it, nob because f sup- 
posed that it would be inefl&cacious to 
meet the grievances of the Irish tenants. 
The Plan of Campaign undoubtedly has been 
most successful as regards the agrarian ques- 
tion in Ireland. It has saved several thou- 
sands and thousands of tenant® from eviction, 
it has prevented enormous suffering in Ire- 
land — (cheers) — 'it has, in fact, pacified the 
country ; but I considered, and still consider, 
that there were features of the Plan of Cam- 
paign, and the way in which it wus necessary 
to be carried out, which would have a bad 
effect upon the general political situation. I 
considered that it would foonn aa excuse for 
the Tories in bringing forward a new Coercioa 
Act, and carryilig that Coercion Act out with 
the severity which has characterised Executive 
action in Ireland, and that the iniquity of 
evictions in Ireland! would be lost si^t of in 
this country owing to the repugnance which 
would be felt by the people of England and 
Scotland and Wales to some of the features 
of the Plan of Campaign. (Hear, hear.) 
Therefore, I should have advised' the IriJih 
tenants to suffer a little while, in the firm 
confidence that, although their trouble might 
la'jb for a year or two, yet in a short time they 
would' be put an end to for ever by the con- 
cession of self-govemmenit to their country. 
When I was able to speak in the commence- 
ment of 1887 about the matter it was too lat« 
for my action. The Government had struck 
against my friends Mr. Dillon, and, I think, 
Mr. O'Brien. (Cheers.) It was too late for 
me to go and tell these men that I thought 
they had made a mistake. But I stipulated 
three things : I stipulated in- the first place 
for four conditions. In the first place, that 
the National League shoulii not be identified 
- with the Plan of Campaign. I asked in the 
second place that the sxihere of the dperatioa. 
f of this Plan should be restricted as much as 



possible; that it should be limited to those 
estates upon which it had already been put 
into operation so far as any solicitation on the 
part of the leaders of the movement went, 
and that no fresh estates shoidd be urged to 
enter it ; and thirdly, I asked that the Irish 
Parliamentary Party should not be identified 
with this Plan. I asked that 
there should be moderation — con- 
spicuous moderation — in speech and action 
with reference to the carrying out of this 
Plan ; and I think I did, under the circum- 
stances, ail that could reasonably have beea 

expected of me. I think that these condi- 
tions have been fairly well held to by those 
concerned in the Plan of Campaign. With the 
one single exception, on Lord Massareene's 
estate in the county of Louth, the other d»y, 
I believe, so far as I know, that since then no 
single estate has been urged to enter the 
Plan, the tresh estates that have entered it 
have entered' it spontaneously of their own 
accord, and without solicitation on the port of 
my hon. friends, and believe in aU probability 
in a short time the Plan of Campaign ia the 
natural course would have been gradually suc- 
ceeded by a method of agrarian organisation 
which I have for some time been engaged in 
maturing, and which would, I think, be free 
from those defects — those political defects — 
which were incidental to the Plan of Cam- 
paign, and which would have absolutely cor- 
responded in every respect with the system 
of organisation known as trades' xmionism in 
this country. (Cheers.) But we shall now 
have to wait. 

This utterance, of course, gave great offence 
to Mr. Dillon and Mr. O'Brien. From Lon- 
don Mr. O'Brien telegraphed an article to 
"United Ireland," retiring from public life, 
tut it was suppreseed by his friends, and aPber 
a while both gentlemen went on pretty much 
as if nothing had happened. 

Towards the end of the Session of 1888 
the Special Commission Act was passed — ^no- 
minally to try the "Times" forg^ies, but 
in reality to arraign the Irish Party. The 
prosecution dragged on until February, 1889, 
when Pigott fled, and the " Times " case soon 
afterwards burst up. Then the case for the Irish 
Movement had to be presented, and at this 
stage Mr. Dillon undertook his Australiaa 
tour. The Special Commission lasted tiU 
February, 1890; and in April, 1890, Mr. 
. Dillon again arrived in Ireland. 
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A month after his return, the opening of 
New Tipperary was inaugurated by a public 
ceremonial. At a subsequent banquet there 
(May 25, 1890) Mr. Dillon said : — 

If any man back down, whatever the 
Government may say, I will d'enounce him 
from puoiic platforms, by name, and hig life 
will not be a happy one in Ireland or beyond 
the sea. 

The temper in which s-uch declarations were 
made was also: shown in the British Parlia- 
ment in an outburst against a well-known 
Irish dignitary. The Most Rev. Dr. 
O'Dwyer, Bishop of Limerick, had endea- 
voured to prevent evictions on the Glenshar- 
rold estate by intervening with the landlord 
and the Court of Ohancery. The Court sent 
down a valuer, and the sum in dispute — as 
between the tenants' demands and what the 
laiidlord wasi willing to concede — ^was reduced 
to a trifling amount. A substantial victory 
wa» gained for the GlensJiariold tenants 
through the Bishop's action, but as it did not 
reach them via the Plan, Mr. Dillon, on the 
11th July, 1890, told the Hou»e of Com- 
mons : — 



The right hon. gentleman (Mr. Balfour) bad 
succeeded' in capturing two of the Irish 
Bishops. He had secured for his detestable 
policy the support of the Right Rev. Dr. 
O'Dwyer, Bishop of Ldmeridt, who had gone 
(9G far a» to write one of the most infamous, 
most cowardly, and! most dastardly letters 
ever penned by an ecclesiastic. The Bishop 
did that as a servant of the Governmjsnt in 
Ireland. He was not afraid, although he was 
an Irish Catholic, to ohara-cterise in its true 
terms that Heitter, which appeared in the 
Press of Ireland on the same day that a num.- 
ber of wretched people were evicted. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour — ^I rise to ordler. The 
hon. gentleman may attack me — that is ger- 
mane to the vote ; but dm attackinig an Irish 
Bishop who has nothing whatever to do with 
it, the hon. member appears to me to be 
travelling beyond the vote, though his remarks 
would, no douJbt, be appropriate if the salary 
of the Irish Bishop were under consideration. 

The Chairman^^No douibt if the hon. gentle- 
man went on to attack in detaol the action of 
the Bishop it would* be irregular, but I under- 



being possibly inspired' by the right hon. gen- 
tleman, 
stood him to attribute the Bishop's action as 

Mr. Dillon said the right hon. gentleman 
sprang from his seat to defend Dr. O'Dwyer. 

Mr. A. J. IJalfour — ^I cannot allow that 
statement to pass. I sprang from my seat 
because I thought — ^wrongly as it now api>ears 
— that the hon. member was travelling bevond 
the vote. I didf not attempt to defend the 
Bishop. 

Mr. Dillon — I will say nothing more about 
that. He thought the Bishop had dbne his 
best for the Conservative party, but his worst 
for the Church of Ireland, and he was glad 
that the right rev. gentleman stood alone 
among the Episcopate of Ireland! in his scan- 
dalous line of conduct-. 

On this the assailed Prelate wrote : — 

He applied' terms of insult to me that he 
would not dare to use if I were a layman sit- 
ting opposite to him in the House of Com- 
mons. " Infamous, cowardly, dastardly," are 
the epithets by which he describes my letter, 
and he calls my condKict " scandalous." Now, 
I never in my life said one word! that was per- 
sonally offensive to Mr. Dillon. For good or 
evil, I never even mentioned his name in pub- 
lic. Why, then, should he wantonly use in 
my regard language of so gross and insulting 
vituperation ? In reply, I tell him simply that 
my letter was not infamous, but the truth, 
and that I am no coward nor dastard, but 
that it is the conduct of a coward and a dasr 
tard to use such language to any man, but 
most of all to a Bishop, behind his back. ^ I 
am not equal to a contest in Billingsgate with 
Mr. Dillon, nor do I mean to try it. But I 
will tell him this, that if at any time I should 
find mj'seJf put into prison for a cause that I 
professed to believe just, I would rot there 
before I allowed my fnends to send up a miser- 
able whine for my release from every end! of 
the country on the plea of health, and that if 
I sneaked out thus, and then went off to the 
Antipodes on a twelve months' tour until the 
storm blew over and my vows to defy the Act 
of Parliament under which I had been im- 
prisoned were forgotten, he might call me a 
dastard without fear of contradiction. But, 
sir, I am almost ashamed of myself to wasto 
so many words on this gentleman's personal 
offensiveness to myself, when I read! the lan- 
guage which ho dares to use towards the 
august and sacred person of the Vicar of 
Christ. It is no disgrace, but an honour, for 
a poor simple Bishop to receive a few spatters 
of the dirt that is flung at the representatire 
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of his Divine Master. If only I oould get it 
all, and be ooveredl "with opprobrium while I 
lived, so as to spare our oM Catholic nation 
the shame before the world that one of the 
foulest charges ever levelled against the suc- 
cessors of St. Peter was hurled at Leo XIII., 
amidst the cheers of English Protestants and 
EngHsh unibelievers by one who professes to 
be a memiber of the Church. Why, the Gior- 
dano Bruno people do not impeach the Pop«^s 
personal honour. M. Constant and his col- 
leagues in France beheve in no God, and at- 
tack religion, but they never stoop to charge 
the Head of ihe Church with charlatanisini. 
But here i* a Catholic boasting of his privi- 
leges of the Faith in order to get near tht 
Father of the Faithful and stab him in the 
b«ok. Let the Catholic people of Lreland 
listen to this : — 

They were far more independent m political 
matters of Rome than the right hon. gentleman 
and his micle were, who debased the honour of 
England by crawling to the Court of Rome and 
offering bribes to His Holiness to aid them in 
crushing the people of Ireland. (Loud cheer*.) 
There was no fouler stain cast on the people ot 
England, no more intolerable grievance inflicted 
on the people of Ireland, than when the right 
hon. gentleman succeeded in getting His Holinets 
to send an agent to trade on the reverence of the 
Irish people. 

Besides the mere scurrility of his speech 
there is one definite charge of Mr. Dilloa's 
with which I should wish to deal. He states 
that " Mr. Balfour had secured me'' ; that he 
had "captured me." What, precisely, does 
he mean by these statements P If he means 
that any aotion which I have taken in public 
affairs has been the result of engagement, 
compact, negotiation of any i»^nd, publicly or 
privately, between me and the Government 
or Mr. Balfo'ur, he states what, is absolutely 
and entirely false. That is evidently what he 
intended to convey. 

Mr. iftllon, having no answer to this indict- 
ment, wrote : — 

Sir— I have no intention of making any 
reply to the letter of Dr. O'Dwyer which ap- 
pears in your issue of to-day. I think I am 
quite safe in leaving that letter to the judg- 
ment of the Irish oeople. The only point in 
it which appears to me in the least degree 
worthy of notice is the extract froan a speech 
in the concluding lines of which I 'am re- 
ported to have said : " There never wad a 
fouler stain cast upon the honour of England,. 



nor a more intolerable grievance inflicted on 
the people of Ireland, than when the right 
hcmourable gentleman succeeded in getting 
His Holiness to send an agent to trade on the 
reverence of the Irish people." I am quite 
certain I never used these words. I w*b 
speaking all along of the action of the Govern- 
ment and Lord Salisbury, and, so far am mj 
memory carries me, I made no comment on 
any action of His Holiness. My memory in 
this respect is borne out by the context of my 
speech, by the " Times" report (in which these 
words are not found), and by the reooUectdon. 
of several friend^ who were listening to me, 
and whom. I have consulted on this point. 

Yours sincerely, 

John Dillon. 
July 14, '90. 

The words which he denied using were re- 
ported not only in the Irish papers, but in 
ihe London Press. The " Timesi" account of 
them, to which Mr. Dillon appealed, ran : — 

Adverting next to the question of the Ca/tho- 
lie University and Home Rule for lieland, he 
(Mr. Dillon) said it was argued by some people 
that if an Irish Parliament were assembled it 
would be the slave of the Pope. But what 
bad the right hon. gentleman done? 
When he found that he was being beaten by 
the Irish tenants he and his uncle, Lord Salis^ 
bury, went crawling to the Pope of Rome. 
It was the right hon. gentleman who wanted 
to introdlioe Rome Rule in order to crush the 
people of Ireland' once more under the heel 
of the landlord party. Irish Catholics under- 
stood how to show deference to the Head of 
their Church, but he and his co-religiondste 
were as independent of Rome in all political 
matters as any Nonconformist sitting on those 
benches. (Home Rule cheers.) Thej were 
far more independent of Rome than he and his 
uncle were when they crawled to the Court 
of Rome and offered bribes to His HolineAs 
to aid them in crushing the people of Ireland. 
(Hear, hear.) He did not think they would 
heHT much more of the argument about Rome 
Bule in Ireland. When the right hon. gentle- 
man was driven to the ropes no dk>u)bt he 
would come forward and offer to thepeople of 
Ireland a Catholic University. Tiie right 
hon. gentleman d/ouibtless thought that by an 
alhance with certain Irish Bisihope and Mon- 
signor Persico he would be able to bribe the 
Irish people from their desired-for liberty by 
offering them justice in regard to Catholio 
higher edlication. They scorned' the rigjht 
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hen. gentleman's offer. (Hear, hear.) They 
would not allow the right hon. gentleman s 
promises for a single hour to interfere between 
them and the goal on which they had set their 
hopes. They would not allow the right hon. 
gentleman by this means 'to sow discord 
between them and the Radicals of England. 
(Opposition dieers.) They wanted no Catho- 
lic University from the right hon. gentleman. 
What they wanted was liberty to regulate 
their own affairs in Ireland. They would have 
the University which they desired in Ireland 
when they had a home Parliament. (Hear.) 

A fortnight later " Hansard's " report of the 
debate appeared, whereupon the Most Rev. 
Dr. O'Dwyer wrote to the Press : — 

Limerick, 26th July, 1890. 
Sir — ^May I trouble you to print, and if 
possible side by side, the two following ex- 
tracts P One is taken from Mr. Dillon's letter 
which you published on the 15th inst., the 
other from Hansard's Parliamentary Report 
of Mr. Dillon's sx>eecih on 11th inst. : — 



' MB. DILLON S LETTEB. 

I think I am quite safe 
in leaving that letter to 
ihe judgment of the Irish 
people. The only point 
in it which appears to mc 
in the least degree worthy 
of notice is the extract 
from my speech, in the 
concluding lines of which 
I am reported to have 
said: "There never was 
fouler stain cast upon the 
honour of England, nor a 
mor« intolerable griev- 
ance inflicted on the 
people of Ireland, than 
when the right honour- 
able gentleman succeeded 
in getting His Holiness 
to send an agent to trade 
on the reverence of the 
Irish people." I am 
quite certain I never used 
those words. 



HANSABD S REPORT, JULY 

11, 1890 (1498.) 
I can tell him that we 
are far more independent 
in political matters of the 
Court of Home than, he 
and his uncle, who hav« 
debased the character of 
Englishmen by crawling 
to the Pope and offering 
bribes to His Holiness to 
aid in crushing the 
Catholic people of Ire- 
land, and to inflict an 
intolerable wrong, To 
some extent it succeeded, 
when an agent was 
brought from Home to 
go among the people and 
to trade on their rever- 
ence for the Church to 
crush their political 
aspirations. 



The italics are mine. Now, sir, I think few 
will have the hardihood to dteny that this evi- 
dence puts beyond all cavil the accuracy of 
your representative's report of Mr. Dillon's 
speech, and imposes on Mr. Dillon the neces^ 
sity of offering some explanation of it consist'- 
ent with his veracity. It is a very seriou* 
positio(n for any public man to occupy, and 
one from which no vicarious flinging of dirt 



will ever extricate him. — ^I have the honour to 
be, sir, your obedient servant^ 

fi Edwahd Thomas, 

Bishop of Limerick. 

Mr. Dillon made no attempt at reply. 
At an earlier stage Mr. Dillon advo- 
cated a most respectful attitude towards 
his Lordship as an opponent of the Plan of 
Oampatign. Speaking at Kaldafire on 27th 
May, 1888, he said: — 

Dr. O'Dwyer was a Catholic Bishop, and as 
a Catholic Bishop he (Mr. Dillon) would never 
say, nor should any Catholic Irishman say, a 
disrespectful word of him. There would be 
no disrespect there to the Bishop — ^who had 
a right to his views. 

Following on the Bishop's reply a ''great 
demonstration" was organised againjst him in 
iiifi Cathedral City. A meeting in Limerick had 
been held previously in connection with the 
Papal Rescript. But that was so far back as 
the 27th May, 1888, and it had been attended 
only by Mr. O'Brien. A gathering specially 
devoted to the Most Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer was 
now essential, and it took place on the 24th 
August, 1890. The following samples (taken 
from the " Freeman" report) show the rhetoric 
of the moment. Mr. Dillon said : — 

I do not believe there has ever been seen 
on Irish soil since the days of Dan O'Connell 

— (cheers) — so great a gathering 

I never had occasion to defend my character 
before the people of Ireland (cheers). It 
would take a greater man than the Bishop of 
Limerick — (groans) — to put me on my de- 
fence. I come here to give to the people of 
Ireland and Munster the opportunity of judg- 
ing between our policy and the policy of the 
Bishop — ^whether they are ready to follow our 
leadership — (" We are") — or the leadership of 
the Bishop of Limerick (no). . . . Let 
me tell you what it is that gave rise- to that 
unhappy controversy between myself and the 
members of the Irish Party on the one side 
and the Bishop of Limerick on the other. I 
used some very strong language, which it 
might have been better for me not to have 
used, to a man holding so high and sacred a 
position, but all I say is that I am not here 
to withdraw or explain anything whatever. . 
. . I used that language in reference to one 
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single act of the Bishop, and that was just 
when he wrote a letter to the . " Freeman's 
Journal " to justify the eviction of the Glen- 
sharrold tenants, and to state that those 
people deserved no public sympathy. . . . 
Weil, I used very strong epithets in charac- 
terising that act, and I believe I was justified 
in using that language. Since I used that 
language the Bishop has published a docu- 
ment in which he charges not only myself, but 
all the members of the Party who have 
worked along with me in the Plan of Cam- 
paign, with a variety of detestable crimes, 
and has made villainous charges much of the 
same character as those which have been le- 
velled against our Party by the most igno- 
rant and rabid of the Tory Party in England, 
and by the late lamented "Times" news- 
paper. Well, I must confess that the Bishop 
might have left it to Mr. Balfour and the 
"Times" newspaper to blacken our charac- 
ters and to accuse us of sordid and base mo- 
tives. . . . Well, I have not the slightest 
intention of entering into controversy with 
his Lordship. The issue between us is — ^I, on 
my part, have done nothing but condemned 
an act- which appears to me to be a baneful 
and outrageous one for a Bishop to do. High 
and sacred as his office is, I say so long as I 
possess the confidence of the Irish people I am 
justified in expressing my opinions on any 
act committed by his Lordship when he be- 
comes a politician and takes part in politics. 
On the other hand, his Lordship has stated to 
the people .of L*eland in a letter that in his 
opinion I, and recollect other members of our 
Party with whom he had no quarrel, were 
swindlers of the lowest type, and men who 
did not hesitate to plunder the poor for their 
own benefit — ^men who were false to their 
pledges, false to their country, and deserving 
of the execration of all mankind. That is 
the opinion of the Bishop, and, as I said, it is 
for the Irish people to judge between us. It 
is for me most painful and humiliating to find 
an Irish Catholic Bishop capable of such acts 
and uttering such words. 

Mr. O'Brien, with less circumlocution, re- 
marked : — 

Bishop 0*Dwyer was a cross-grained, cranky 
politician, whose whole life was a graveyard 
strewn with the dead bones of his failures and 
his blunders. The Bishop's action and letter 
about the Glensharrold estate was the most 
unworthy, the most cruel, and the most 
shameful transaction any Irish Prelate ever 
had to answer for. 

His Lordship next day published the follow- 



ing pithy vindication of his action on the 
Glensharrold estate : — 

After long negotiations, the details of which 
I have already published, I obtained a settle- 
ment that I thought the people ought to ac- 
cept. Practically, it wiped out over £2,000 
of arrears, and permanently reduced the rent 
by over 60 per cent, but Mr. Dillon and his 
friends thought otherwise, and would not 
allow the tenants to settle unless they got 6 

per cent, more But what was it 

to Mr. Dillon and Mr. O'Brien, who are play- 
ing a game for political stakes, if there was 
sorrow and heartbreak in that poor home? 
Tliat tenant and several others have taken 
my advice and are happy now, and wide is 
the difference between them and their poor 
evicted brethren. 

The day after this letter appeared (August 
20, 1890). Mr. Dillon went to Olonmel and 
opened anew on the Most Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer : 

. Apd while I shall' make every, effort to 
Epeak of the Bishop with the respect due to 
his office, I shall treat his politics as if he were 
a Catholic layman, and I maintain, and am 
prepared to prove, that in following that 
course I am treading in the steps of the most 
illustrious names that have ever shed honour 
on the Catholic laity of this country (ap- 
plause). I am treading in the steps of O'Con- 
nell — (applause)— and I sincerely and deeply 
regret that by a publication of the most ex- 
traordinary character — as I think I shall 
prove — which appears in to-day's " Freeman's 
Journal," the Bishop of Limerick has made it 
incumbent on me to pursue this controversy 
somewhat further. 

I affirm, and I do so in cold blood, T am 
prepared to defend the proposition that no 
more outrageous insult has ever been levelled 
against t&e- whole Catholic episcopacy of Ire- 
land and the priests, not to speak of the 
laity, than is contained in this letter of Dr. 
O'Dwyer. 

Having thus disposed of the offending Pre- 
late, Mr. Dillon concluded : — 

For my part, if the people of Ireland were 
so misguided and slavish as that, my course 
would be an exceedingly easy one ; and I can 
assure his Lordship he would have no more 
trouble with the self-seeking politician called 
John Dillon. I should vanish from Irish poli-. 
tics and from Irish soil. I should be ashamed 
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to take part with people who, having seen the 
goal and the aim of their agitation almost 
realised, should suddenly be conscience- 
stricken in using boycotting against Irish 
landlordism (applause). It is a blessing to the 
people of Ireland, and it will be their salva- 
tion — (renewed applause) — and, in spite of 
the condemnation of Bishop O'Dwyer, I be- 
lieve they will continue to use that weapon 
until they bring to pass the complete emanci- 
pation of their race (prolonged applause). 

The weekly organ which supported Mr. Dil- 
lon published a cartoon caricaturing the Pre- 
late in his ecclesiastical robes — a pic-torial 
method of warfare which afterwards led to a 
protest from the Hierarchy. 

The extent to which the Plan of Campaign 
was supported by the generous Celtic race may 
be judged from the admission made by Mr. 
Dillon before the Evicted Tenants Commis- 
sion, 4th January, 1893, that the enormous 
sum of £234,431 148 8d was subscribed to- 
wards its operations. Since then he also ob- 
tained control of the £45,000 released 
by the Paris bankers in 1895. A grant of 
£8,000 from the same source was mysteriously 
obtained at Boulogne in January, 1891, for 
purposes never disclosed. What there is to 
show for so huge an outlay can 
only be described by rhetoricians — ^who are 
the declared foes of the chartered accountant. 
Having been elected Chairman of the Irish 
Party, Mr. Dillon dealt thus with the question 
o* his responsibilities to the evicted : — 

The evicted tenants question is a question 
in which I naturally take a very deep per- 
sonal interest. Not that I admit the justice 
for a single «i9ment of the grotesque, tke 
monstrous eliarges levelled against me and 
coUeag-^es of min^— notably Mr William 
O'Brien — by a hostile Press, that we are in a 
special way responsible for the present posi- 
tion of some of the evicted tenants. Nothing 
more grotesquely untrue and unfair could pos- 
sibly be invented. The present position of 
the evicted tenants — ^those under the Plan of 
Campaign — ^was the work of the Irish Party of 
that day, and they take the same responsibi- 
lity that we do. 

It is right, however, to make clear that Mr. 
O'Brien has never shrunk from taking his 
share in the responsibility. 



CHAPTER Vm. 
ME. PARNELL'S DOWNFALL. 

DxjBiNG the four years for which th© 
Hiovement headed by Mr. Dillon Lasted, 
there were many searchings of heart 
amongst Nationalists who did not care to 
gratify the enemy by open criticism. This 
is shown by the notable remonstrance 
drawn up by the Catholic Hierarchy 
at their annual conference in October, 1890, 
and addressed to Mr. Pamell. Although it 
the moment kept private, it was drawn with 
a view to subsequent publication if necessary, 
and took shape in the following letter from 
his Eminence Cardinal Logue : — 

4 Rutland square, E., Dubhn, 

15th October, 1890. 

Dear Mr. Parnell — ^At a general meeting 
of the Bishops held here to-day, some public 
questions of great importance, in their bear- 
ing on religious interests, were under consi- 
deration, and I was asked to convey to you 
the conclusions arrived at by the meetiilg on 
two of these questions. Let me premise, as 
requested to do, that the chief objects for 
which the resolutions were adopted is to main- 
tain, and if possible to strengthen, the rela- 
tions which have hitherto generally existed 
with such happy results between the clergy 
and the Irish National Parliamentary Party, 
and to remove causes of misunderstanding, 
which would surely be most painful to clergy 
and laity, and which might prove ruinous to 
our political prospects. I have also to ob- 
serve that on the two questions to which w© 
now call your attention the disapproval of the 
Bishops should have been long since notified 
to their flocks were it not for their anxiety to 
preserve the unity and strength of the Na- 
tional movement, and their expectations that 
the proceedings they condemned would 
shortly cease without their intereference. 

The Bishops have much confidence in your 
prudence and foresight, and hope that your 
influence and authority with the Party will 
remove the disquieting abuses they refer to 
before they further attract public attention, 
and, perhaps, lead to disastrous oppositioa 
and division in the National ranks. 

The matters to which the Bishops presently 
request your attention are — ^Ist. The inde- 
pendent action of individual members of the 
Party in originating and sustaining move- 
ments involving the gravest consequences, 
political, social, and moral, without the sane- 
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tion of the Party as such. Manifestly this 
sanction should, in all acts of importance, he 
sought and obtained before priests or x>©ople 
are invited to give their co-operation. The 
Bishops feel that the time has come to de- 
clare that they cannot in future sanction the 
co-operation of their clergy in proceedings 
taken under individual responsibihty. 

2nd. The want of supervision, even in mat- 
ters of the gravest importance, over " United 
Ireland." This paper is regarded as the organ 
of the National Party, and for that reason the 
clergy who co-operate actively with the Party 
are, by many, held responsible for its editorial 
comments, even its vituperative attacks on 
individuals. — ^I am, dear Mr. Pamell, yours 
faithfully, 

•I- Michael Logue, 

Archbishop of Armagh. 

To this letter Mr. Pamell sent no reply — ^not 
even a formal acknowledgment. Later on, 
after his deposition, he used it at Boulogne 
with subtle effect, although at the moment 
the remonstrance of the Bishops fell in abso- 
lutely with his own views. Mr. Dillon and 
Mr. O'Brien were then on their way to 
America, but their influence had so grown 
that Mr. Pamell had become practically 
powerless against them. Neglect of his Par- 
liamentary duties was largely the cause of this 
weakness, and his remissness in attendance 
at Westminster had become such a scandal 
within the Party that it contributed enor- 
mously to his downfall. Outsiders, of course, 
kn«w little of what was going on, for the 
Leader was screened by a friendly Press and 
by the loyalty of his colleagues. For two 
months towards the end of the Session of 
1890 Mr. Pamell never took th© trouble to 
come from Brighton to appear in the House 
of Commons, idthough these months 
covered the period when the Irish Estimates 
were discussed. When all was over he came 
up, and remarked to Mr. Sexton, irho had 
been slaving away in his albsence : " I have 
never known such a perfunctory discussion on 
Irish Estimates as this Session." Absurdi- 
ties of this kind from a man for years inatten- 
tive to his own duty sapped the allegiance of 
friends whose confidence had already dis- 
appeared. How then could he exerciae any 



real authority such as the Hierarchy sup- 
posed possible ? 

A picture of the Irish Parliamentary " in- 
terior" in the Session of 1890 is afforded by 
what took place on the chief Ministerial mea- 
sure. An extra tax had been put on whiskey 
and beer by the Tories to create a fund to 
compensate publicans for the proposed reduc- 
tion of licensed houses, and the Government 
were frequently in deep water over the Bill. 
Several of the Irish members had begun to 
imitate the nonchalance of their Chief in the 
matter of attendance, and though the Minis- 
terial majorities were drooping daily, the ab- 
sentees took matters very easily. In June, 
1890, the Government majority fell to 4, in a 
division from which Mr. Pamell and a dozen 
of his Party were absent. Had they attended 
the Tory Ministry must either have resigned 
or dissolved Parliament. If the General 
Election had taken place before the Divorce 
scandal the whole course of later Irish history 
would have been* different. But Mr. Pamell 
had grown indifferent to public opinion, and 
his presence in Parliament became almost a 
condescension. So indignant had feeling 
grown in Ireland at this neglect that when the 
news reached Dublin of the escape of the 
Government, owing to the absence of the 
Irish Leader and others from the " Four Divi- 
sion," his Grace the Archbishop of- Dublin the 
same evening wrote the following letter to the 
*• Freeman" : — 



4, Rutland Square, Dublin, 
19th June, 1890. 

Dear Sir — I have just learned by a tele- 
gram h*om London that on a critical division 
in the House of Commons this evening the 
Ministry has been saved from defeat by the 
narrow majority of four. It would further- 
more seem that for its escape the Ministry 
is iuidiebted to the fact that a consi.derable 
number of our Irish representatives were ab- 
sent from their posts. 

If all this be true, as I fear it is true, a 
grave crisis has arisen in the public affairs of 
our country. The country, I trust, will call 
the absentees, every man of them, to account. 

The crisis ha« not come on our representa- 
tives without the fullest notice. Last week^ 
more than once, the Ministry escaped defeat 
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by majorities — then regarded as exceedingly 
narrow majorities — of somethioig between 30 
and 40 vote^. "Two or three days ago the 
majority was brought dbwn to 29. On all 
these oocasiooB Irish members who ought to 
have been at their posts were absent from 
them. 

It was plain to everyone that some most 
critical division might take place this evening, 
the issue of which might depend upon the 
presence or absence of our representatives. 
Notwithstanding all this, it would now seem 
that a number of those representatives were 
absent from iheir posts, andl that by their ab- 
sence they saved the Ministry from a crushing 
defeat. 

For my part I feel bound to lose not a 
moment in stating that if a satisfactory expla- 
nation be not forthcoming for what occurred, 
I do not care who the absentees may be, I 
shall find it hard to place any further trust in 
the aotion of the present Irish Parliamentary 
Party. 

I remain, dear sir. 

Most faithfully yours, 

►fi William J. Walsh, 

Archbishop of Dublin. 

This prelude is necessary to an understanding 
of many of the incidents which followed the 
Divorce crisis. It will help to explain the 
apparent suddenness of the withdrawal of sup- 
port by the Irish Party from their Chairman 
the day after his re-election in November, 
1890, and the hopelessness of the attempts 
to get the majority of his followers to place 
renewed confidence in him. Indeed, long 
previous to these events a Cabinet Minister 
(Sir Michael Hicks Beach), having occasion 
to refer to Mr. Pamell in debate, said : — " I 
don't know if the hon. member for Cork is 
in his place — ^but then the hon. member never 
is in his place " — a taunt which galled every 
Irish member conscious not only of its truth, 
but of the object for which his Leader's duty 
was abandoned. 

Mr. Pamell, therefore, was not strong 
enough to respond to the appeal of the Hier- 
archy by an assurance of future control over 
Messrs. Dillon and O'Brien. He had 
his own troubles to encounter, and 
his favourites constantly warned him of the 
combinations which were supposed to be in 



process of formation against him. He had 
several times refused demands for funds 
to assist the Plan of Campaign, but further 
than that he could not go. Mr. Parnell had, 
moreover, the attitude of Mr. Davitt to take 
account of. 

Two years before Ireland was startled by 
an attack from that quarter on the Liberal al- 
liance. Mr. Davitt, on the 9th September, 
1888, announced that there had been entirely 
too much shouting of "Gloria Gladstone in 
excelsis," and, having ridiculed those who 
wished so to conduct the Irish movement as 
" not to embarrass Mr. Gladstone," he went 
on to say : — 

I maintain that most of the evils inflicted 
on us by Tory rulers since *86 are on aocount 
of the aUiance between Mr. Gladstone's fol- 
lowing and that of Mr. Parnell. We have 
had more eviction brutalities, moxe murders 
by policemen, more general C^tle lawless- 
ness since '86 than diiring dJouble the period 
when we foug^ht single-handed against two 
Coercioni&t English parties. The alliance 
which was expected to be our shield against 
landlord and Castle oppression ha« been a 
kind of handcuff, holding our people defence- 
less. 

The effect of Mr. Davitt's proceedings on the 
Irish members, and a repugnance to subject 
themselves to Mr. Dillon, was the secret of the 
Party's action in originally sustaining Mr. 
Pamell after his misfortunes. 

On the 18th September, 1890, Mr. Dill<Mi 
and several others were arrested and charged 
with conspiracy before two Removable Ma- 
gistrates, in connection with New Tipperary. 
During the trial Mr. Dillon and Mr. O'Brien, 
(•n 9th October, 1890, escaped to France. 
Thence they proceeded to America to join 
other Irish members to raise funds for the 
movement. In their absence they were sen- 
tenced to six months' imprisonment and their 
bails estreated — an event on which much sub- 
sequent matters turns, for the Pamell crisis 
was now at hand. 

When the Divorce decree was pro- 
nounced (17th Nov., 1890) Mr. Dillon, 
Mr. O'Brien, Mr. T. D. Sullivan, Mr. 
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Harrington, Mr. T. P. O'Connor, and Mr. 
T. P. Gill were in America. Next day the 
Americatn dielegates were cabled for their 
opinion on the situation, and all, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. T. D. Sullivan, joined in the 
following declaration : 

. We stand firmly by the leadership of the 
man who has brought the Irish people through 
unparafleled difficulties and dangers, from 
servitude and despair to the very threshold 
of emancipation, with a genius, courage, and 
success unequalled in our history. We do 
60 not only on the ground' of gratitude for 
those imperishable services in the past, but 
in the profoimd conviction that PameU's 
statesmanship and matchless quality 86 a 
leader are essential to the safety of our 
Caaise. 

This was read at the Leinster HaU meeting 
held on the 20th Nov., 1890, to support Mr. 
Pamell, and largely influenced the opinion 
and action of Irish politicians. Parliameni 
met on the 25th November, and the Irish 
Party, aflEected by an apparently well-au- 
thorised story that Mr. Pamell would retire 
after the compliment of re-election had been 
paid him, unanimously re-appointed him Ses- 
sional. Chairman. Mr. Justin McCarthy had 
been requested by Mr. Gladstone to inform 
his colleagues of the consequences of such ac- 
tion. He failed to do so, however, as Mr. 
McCarthy believed that Mr. Pamell 
-was voluntarily about to resign. After 
the re-election, on the evening ol the 
day Parliament met, Mr. Gladstone, 
in the belief that his message to Mr. 
McCarthy had reached .the Irish members and 
that they had flouted it, published his letter 
threatening retirement if Mr. Pamell re- 
mained at the head of the Home Kule move- 
ment. Next day (Wednesday, 2'jih Nov., 
1890) the party was reassembled by a requisi- 
tion to consider a resolution which requested 
Mr. Pamell to "reconsider his position," 
but an adjournment to Monday was carried 
in order that the opinions of the American 
delegates might be obtained. 

Upon this same Wednesday (Nov. 26th) 
Mr. Daritt, in an interview with the London 



correspondent of the "New York Sun,'* in- 
sisted on the importance of dismissing Mr. 
Pamell to retain Mr. Gladstone and preserve 
the Liberal alliance. Of the attitude of the 
Bishops and priests of Ireland towards Mr. 
Pamell, Mr. Davitt said : — 

So far; that attitude has been — well, I 
was going to use a very strong word, but 
I wiU not. . . . Notwithstanding Mr. 
Parnell's outrage upon his friend, and' his be- 
ing proved guilty of aoting the part of a dis- 
honourable man, andl thereby tarnishing the 
movement of which he has been a leader, 
there has not been an expression of opinion 
from a single Bishop or priest in Ireland, 
and their neglect of their duty to apeak out 
in the name of Ireland' puts them, I am sorry 
to say, in rather a bad light before the Irish 
people throughout the world. It has been 
left to the Nonconformists in England to 
speak out in plain language about this crime 
of Mr. PamelPs. However, it is, perhaps, 
not too late. Something may yet be said by 
Archbishop Oroke or Archbishop Walsh be- 
fore next Monday. But many of us have 
expected that last week we would' have a pro- 
nouncement from some of these quarters, 
which would have told the world that, al- 
thoug}i Mr. PameH is a Protestant, and this 
woman is a Protestant, nevertheless, as Mr. 
Pamell is our leader, we are morally con- 
cerned in his acts; and all the more so that 
as a Catholic people we are jealous of the 
moral reputation of our race ; we should have 
been before the Nonconformists in expressing 
our condemnation. 



Up to the issue of Mr. Parnell's manifesto on 
Saturday, November 29, 1890, no Irish poli- 
tician except Mr. Davitt published a hostile 
word against him. Indeed, the tenderest 
tone was taken towards Mr. Pamell by those 
of his colleagues who afterwards became his 
opponents. The debate in the Irish Party 
was to be resumed on Monday, December 1, 
in Boom 15, and on the Saturday previous 
Mr. Dillon and the other American delegates, 
except Mr. Harrington, cabled: "Mr. Par- 
nell's continued leadership is impossible." 
An amplified manifesto from them, which 
arrived as the proceedings in Boom 15 began, 
strongly urged the Party to depose Mr. Par- 
nell. It contained, moreover, the following 
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reference to Mr. Davitt and his paper, the 
"Labour World": — 

We view with abhorrence the attacks madie 
upon Mr. Pa-roell by his public and private 
ffuemies under cover of his oresent dimeuilty. 
To aittacks of this kin-d addressed* to a man 
oi proud and' strong spirit we attribute many 
of the terrible dangers with which Ireland is 
now threatened', and we fear that they may 
do further mischief by diverting the mind^ of 
many from grave National to purely personal 
issues in the natui*al resentment again&t the 
ungenerous attacks made upon the great 
Leader in the hour of his stress and disaster. 

The fact that Mr. Davitt struck out the 
moment Mr. PameU was smitten by the 
divorce decree not only rooted him in his stub- 
bornness, but inclined a great many persons 
who remembered previous attacks from the 
same quarter, to take Mr. Pamell's side. 



CHAPTER IX. 
THE SPLIT. 

Dttring the debates in Boom 15, jnessages 
were published from the American delegates 
urging despatch in the deposition f Mr. 
PameU. This chafing; tA the " delay" of the 
Irish Party, ignored the cardinal fact of the 
situation, viz., that the impeached man was 
himself in i^e Chair, and was determined not 
to put the resolution for his deposition 
so lojig as he and his 28 friends could ob- 
struct it. Such expressions of impatience 
showed that the fault imputed at Chicago to 
the Irish Party lay in its supposed want oi 
firmness in dealing with the Chairman, and 
that if Messrs. Dillon and O'Brien had been 
present a shorter shrift would have been 
given to him. 

After a week's discussion, finding Mr. 
Pamell determined to obstruct, and 
moved by the impalkience of their Ameri- 
can colleagues, the majority of the 
Irish Party, forty-five in number, 
resolved to bring matters to a conclusion. 
They quitted Room 15 on Saturday evening, 



December 6th, 1890, and meeting in the Con- 
ference Room of the House of Commons, 
elected Mr. Justin McCarthy in Mr. Parneir» 
place. They then passed various resolutions 
of principle, which were communicated t© 
the American delegates, who had removed to 
New York, and were cabled for their adhesion 
and support. Their reply revealed the dis- 
appointment felt at the choice of Mr. 
McCarthy. It was : — 

New York, Dec. 7, 1890. 

W© are, of course, in cordial sympathy 
with your resolutions. As to methods em- 
ployed in immediate future, owing to impos- 
sibility in having adequate consultation by 
coble, we desire, as hitherto, to leave respon- 
sibility to you, we oo-operatinig by methods 
we believe best to secure Pameffs withdrawal 
and the re-union of "the Party. 

Here the first note of dive3;gsttee was sounded. 
An important saetion of the majority 
'* as heretofore, left the responsibi- 
lity" to the Party, but would try other 
methods. In plainer words, "the American 
delegates," having spurred on their colleagues 
against Mr. Pamell and assured them of co- 
operation, changed front the moment Mr. 
McCarthy (tlhen Vice-Chairman) was eleet-ed 
Chairman. When the significance <^ this 
choice was realised, the whole situation from 
their point of view became altered. Had Mr. 
Dillon's colleagues foreseen the future 
possibly in their desperate straits they might 
have elected him instead of Mr. McCarthy 
— for if they had done so, the ruinous nego- 
tiations with Mr. Pamell would never have 
been dreamt of, and war to the knife for the 
Dillon regime would have been cheerfully 
encouraged. But Mr. Sexton vetoed such a 
choice by declaring (without anyone having 
suggested it) he "would serve under anyone 
except Mr. Dillon." In any case, the Party 
were more concerned with getting free from 
Mr. Pamell than of involving themselves in 
a tangle about his successor, and the possi- 
bility of consequent complications did not 
occur to them. They treated the delegates' 
conclusion against Mr. Pamell as wholly im- 
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personal, and no one took the view that Mr. 
Dillon need be humoured where principles 
were at stake. Yet the most important re- 
sults followed upon the disaffection caused 
by Mr. McCarthy's selection. 

Only for the strength of the pronounce- 
ment of Mr. Dillon and Mr. O'Brien against 
Mr. ]?arnell, and the implied guarantee of 
their co-operation, many of the Irish 
members would not have entered on the con- 
test with "the Chief," but would have flung 
up their seats upon his declaration that " their 
integrity had been sapped" by British in- 
fluences. Having joined what seemed a 
"forlorn hope" on their united recommen- 
dation, they never thought it possible that 
their " generals " should call a parley with the 
enemy, and try to frame a secret treaty with 
him because Mr. M'Carthy was chosen 
Chairman. They knew that the "other 
methods to secure Mr. Pamell's withdrawal," 
devised in America, must be the merest flimsy, 
and that nothing could shake the grim reso- 
lution of the ex-Leader to " fight to the last," 
as he pledged himself to do in Boom 15. Na- 
turally, therefore, the Irish members at their 
first meeting alter the schism heard with 
sinking hearts of the cablegram declining 
past or future responsibility. Nothing could 
be spelled from it but a repudiation of their 
action by Mr. Dillon and Mr. O'Brien. 

The men on the spot who had had, the op- 
portunity of watching Mr. Pamell knew that 
parley with him was hopeless. The men in 
America, if they had not been moved by per- 
sonal considerations, might have known it 
also. The deposed Leader was a magnificent 
fighter where his own concerns were at stake, 
and after the Split he was suddenly stirred up 
to a display of energy which, if it had been 
exerted earlier, must have brought down the 
Tory Government. Even in the evil dispute 
which the Divorce case provoked, his comba- 
tive qualities won the admiration of Ihe Cel- 
tic temperament. In truth, he came so gal- 
lantly to ihis charge. 

That even the ranks of Tuscany 
Ck>uld scarce forbear to cheer 



The conception that he could be affected by 
the starspangled rhetoric of Transatlantic 
cablegrams bordered on the burlesque. Yet 
gentlemen abroad unanimously resolved that 
they understood the case better than the ma- 
jority of their colleagues at home. Mr. 
Pamell was a combatant who was about as 
capable of being moved by sentiment as a 
piece of flint. He had a sound working con- 
tempt for words and phrases, and for the 
professors of spongy verbiage. If there were 
any men whose judgment he specially dis- 
trusted, these men were Messrs Dillon and 
O'Brien. Judge, then, the effect on their col- 
leagues when these statesmen entered on a 
verbal tournay with a man whom they were 
about as fit to cope with, as a blubber is 
with a swordfish. 

For the Irish Party, however, there was 
no alternative but combat. "The wine was 
drawn and must be drunk." So when they 
received this cablegram (being the first day in 
the House of Commons under Mr. Justin 
McCarthy) the majority resolved to accept the 
"responsibility" repudiated by its senders, 
and test opinion in Ireland by moving a new 
writ to fill the vacancy in North Kilkenny. 
Their decision did not pass uncriticised. 
Mr. Dillon gave an interview publicly con- 
demning the "precipitancy" of forcing on 
the election ! The resolution to move 
^ the^writ was^an act of the Party strictly with- 
in its Parliamentary sphere— ^ui act done in the 
crisis of its existence in self-defence and as 
a counterstroke to the demonstrations and 
torchlight processions of its opponents. Mr. 
Dillon was pledged to sit, act, and vote with 
the Irish Party ; still he must give " aid and 
comfort to the enemy" from New York. 
What made matters worse was that the 
earlier cablegram expressly declared that " as 
to methods employed in the immediate 
future" he must "leave responsibility" to 
the Party on the spot. Why, then, were they 
to be condemned for " precipitancy ?" He also 
administered a further douche of ice-water 
by a second interview prior to the Kilkenny 
election, after he had despatched Mr. O'Brien 
to France. He then declared : — 
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Without unity in the National ranks no- 
thing can be done for Ireland. But I ttill 
have hopes tharb a conference between Mr. 
O'Brien and Mr. Pamell may result in restor- 
ing unity to the Party. 

Despite the pronouncement that " no- 
thing could be done for Ireland," the 
Irish Party procured the smashing of Par- 
nelliam, the defeat of the Tory Government 
at the polls, and eventually the carriage of a 
Home Rule Bill through tiie House of Com- 
mons. 

Of the Boulogne mediations, it is due to Mr. 
Pamell to say, that from the outset, he treated 
them with contempt. This gained him re- 
newed kudos from everyone save professors 
of deportment. In an interview with the cor- 
respondent of the "New York World" on 
Monday, December 8th, 1890, he poured scorn 
on the "peace negotiations. " Having received 
an appealing message from Mr. O'Brien, the 
deposed Leader (as that gentleman charged) 
falsified it, and published the following an- 
swer : — 

Had you wired prior to Saturday, some sug- 
gestions from me might have succeeded. Now 
too late for me to rescue Seoeders from false 
position. ShajU, however, be glad to see and 
consult with you on arrival in Europe. 

Pabnell. 

The little touch of satire in this reply was 
not lost upon the men on the fence. " Had 
you wired prior to Saturday," meaning there- 
by — "you waited till Mr. McCarthy's elec- 
tion nipped certain hopes, and then only ap- 
pealed to me " I Mr. O'Brien tried to parry 
this thrust by cabling that Mr. Dillon and 
himself had already "endorsed" Mr. 
McCarthy's selection — the endorsement being 
the chilling one already quoted. The mes- 
sage ran : — 

I regret extremely to find that a misleading 
version of my confidential telegram to you has 
been published in the Press. Your reply 
shows a total misunderstanding of my mes- 
sage, which was entirely prompted by an ex- 
treme personal regard for your past services 
and a still existing personal affection to- 



wards yourself. It was sent with the full 
knowledge of my colleagues here, in the ear- 
nest hope that you might in consonance with 
the will of the majority of the Party, whose 
election of Chairman we have endorsed, find 
a way by which the country might be saved 
from a ruinous conflict. The tone of your 
reply leaves little ground of hope ; but having 
regard to the terrible consequences to our 
country of a prolonged internecine struggle 
I am still anxious to have an interview with 
you and shall start on Saturday for France 
on my way to Ireland. I am communicating 
this to the Press. 

Wm. O'Bkien. 

This determination to "have an interview" 
(the " interview** lasted seven weeks) was pro- 
claimed after Mr. PamelFs personal assur- 
ance that it was " too late," and on the day 
when, through the " New York World," he 
publicly announced : — 

If Messrs. Dillon and O'Brien had returned 
sooner — ^that is to say, before the secession ef 
so many members of the Party on Saturday 
night — still the matter might have been ad- 
justed ; but it is now too late. Messrs. Dillon 
and O'Brien, instead of taldng up the position 
of mediators, took sides against me from the 
first, and so lost the opportunitv of successful 
intervention. In any case their intervention 
would now be too late. The matter has now 
proceeded so far that it is utterly impossible 
to bring about any solution until the General 
Election, when the Irish constituents will 
have to decide. 

The day after this telegram was published 
Mr. Pamell reached Dublin, and promptly 
proceeded to seize Mr. O'Brien's paper and 
kick out his editor (as a prelude to peace nego- 
tiations). Mr. O'Brien merely gave another 
interview on this incident: — 

Chicago, Thursday. 

When the controversy arose I cabled the 
following instructions to the manager of 
" United Ireland" in Dublin, Mr. Donnelly : — 
"If the Party decides in favour of Pamell 
hand over the establishment to any authorised 
agent of Pamell. If the Party decides against 
Pamell support our views moderately but 
strenuously avoiding all unkind language re- 
garding Pamell personally. Permit nobody 
to interfere." In answer to this despatch I 
received the following message : — ^" Received 
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your instructions; will be strictly obeyed." 
I afterwards cabled twice to the acting editor, 
Mr. Bodkin, enjoining him to see that nothing 
personally offensive to Mr. Parnell should 
appear, and forbidding him to use the cartoon 
of the paper to illustrate any incident of the 
controversy. In order to ensure that nothing 
personally hurtful to Mr. Parnell should ap- 
pear I specially instructed Mr. Bodkin to 
print nothing on the subject except what he 
should write himself. The night before Mr. 
ParnelPs raid upon the office I received a 
cablegram from two of Mr. Parnell's Parlia- 
mentary supporters, begging Mr. Dillon and 
myself to come to Paris, and asking me to 
direct the manager of " United Ireland" to in 
the meantime observe neutrality. In reply 
I cabled the following : — " Will be deliehted 
to meet you and Jack in Paris, and will gladly 
direct ' United Ireand' to be neutral mean- 
while if controversy is suspended all round." 
The next I heard was that one of the gentle- 
men who had cabled to me was amongst those 
who broke into the office and suppressed the 
paper. 

It took Mr. O'Brien six months to declare and 
discover that "Mr. Parnell could not be 
fought with sugarsticks." On the day his in- 
terview appeared the American delegates 
issued a manifesto to the Irish people. 
The country at the moment was rather over- 
manifestoed, yet the blend of political and 
personal consequences shadowed forth to it in 
the following passage might, it was hoped, 
prove persuasive : — 

If the Irish deliberately make up their 
minds to sacrifice the General Election, dis- 
miss Mr. Gladstone from public life, repel the 
British people from our sine, and face another 
quarter of a century of ParUamentary para- 
lysis and dreary attempts at insurrection, and 
do all this on a question as to the terms and 
the punctilio of retirement, the desirability 
of which Mr. Parnell himself half confesses, 
then we will bow to the sentence which will 
release us from political lives of ceaseless 
anxieties and toils. 

Another sentence, however equivocal in one 
sense, completely justified the efforts the Irish 
Party were then making in Kilkenny and else- 
where to score a crushing victory : — 

With the Irish alone the determination 
must rest, and a disaster even greater than 
a mistaken verdict would be a verdict which 
c 



would not be a prompt and decisive one on 
the one side or the other. 

This second manifesto ran to a couple of 
columns, but contained no " endorsement" of 
or allusion to the election of Mr. Justin 
M'Carthy. 

To understand the situation at the time, 
the condition of things in Ireland after 
the moment of rupture must be borne in mind. 
The forlomness of the anti-Pamellites and 
the strength of the ex-Leader were put with 
pungent terseness by the then editor of the 
•'Freeman" to one of Mr. McCarthy's fol- 
lowers the day after the SpHt (7th Dec, 
1890). He said : " We've got the Chief, we've 
got the funds, we've got the Press, we've got 

the organisation, and we'll knock H out 

of you." According to probabilities, the side 
which could command these four forces should 
have won. In a pubHshed letter (18th Dec, 
1890) from Mr. Parnell's Cork solicitor, who 
was conducting the Kilkenny election, to the 
brother of an M.P. belonging to the majority 
the matter was put with still sharper point : — 

We will whack the others upside down, not 
onlv here but everywhere all over the coun- 
try. . . . . The consequences to your 
brother will be ruirioUs, as we will lick every 

d-; d one of them upside down, and time 

will confirm what I say. Kilkenny will be 
the first to show our unconquerable strength 
and the faith of the Irish people in Parnell. 

As the cable accounts of the manifestations 
in Mr. Parnell's favour duly reached America, 
and the Press teemed with feverish 
items in his interest, the ** delegates" were 
deeply impressed. 



aHAPTER X. 

BOULOGNE. 

The Majority could not afford to stand, 
wringing their hands, while, in the in- 
tervals of "negotiations," Mr. Parnell waS' 
sweeping through Ireland like a prairie fire. 
They had not a penny in their exchequer, but 
at their first meeting they subscribed £1,200 
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amongst themselves. To this fund neither 
Mr. Dillon nor Mr. O'Brien contributed. 
They, of course, had no daily paper, and on the 
motion of Mr. Sexton, Messrs. McCarthy, 
Dickson, Murphy, Barry, Morrogh, Healy, 
and Sexton were oons^tituted to organise a com- 
pany to found one. The country immediately 
subscribed £36,000 to establish this paper, 
and Mr. William CKBrien, who was then at sea 
on his way to France, was named " editor-in- 
chief" in the prospectus of the "National 
Press." Meantime a daily halfpenny sheet 
called " Insuppressible" was published from 
the " Nation " Office to cope with the stream of 
abuse and falsehood which the " Freeman" put 
forth morning and evening in the interests of 
"the Chief." Nearly forty members of the 
Party poured into North. Kilkenny to combat 
the new levies attracted to Mr. Pamell's 
standard. The lines of cleavage in 
the country as between him and the 
majority were ^s curious as in a volcanic 
stratification. He had with him most of the 
doctors, publicans, and "hillside men." 
Many schoolmasters, attorneys, and bar- 
risters, who had hitherto taken no 
part in politics, espoused his cause. 
The comerboys, landlords, and officials 
took his side to a man. In the south 
the bulk of the town labouring classes followed 
him ; while the Tory Government by its police 
and executive action, favoured the Chief 
with undisguised partisanship. His friends 
boasted that he would " sweep the country,"' 
find at the outset most people believed it. If 
he could have eluded the Divorce Court issue, 
nothing could have beaten him. In a capital 
series of electioneering speeches he poured a 
lava-tide of scotm on his opponents, and 
showed a power of vituperative energy which 
delighted his supporters. Sir John Pope 
Hennessy, the opposing candidate in Kil- 
kenny (whom he himself originally adopted) 
was described as a "mongrel skinner from 
Cork" ; Mr. Justin McCarthy, " a nice old 
gentleman for a tea party" ; Dr, Tanner was 
"a murderer"; Mr. Davitt, "a jackdaw"; 
Mr. Dillon " vain as a peacock, and with about 
a3 much brains" ; Mr. Healy, " a scoundrel" 



who had "betrayed prisoners to the Crown" 
and deserted them " when there was no more 
money in the purse" to put in "his filthy 
pockets" ; while Mr. Sexton and others were 
"scum," "refuse," "gutter-sparrows," "hum- 
bugs," and so forth. Unfortunately for Mr. 
Pamell, the few sincere followers he had in 
his own Party were not the most intelligent. 
Despite the enthusiasm of the mob the 
most able of his partisans were either 
ashamed of the cause of the Split and wished 
he would retire, or, like the American dele- 
gates, were watching on the fence to see 
which side would win. After the overwhelm- 
ing defeat in Kilkenny, they would have 
melted away from him, but, unhappily, the 
day after the poll was declared Mr. O'Brien 
landed in France and commenced to treat him 
with "de puissance en puissance." The Kil- 
kenny election was, a week before the poll, 
a foregone conclusion (the approximate figures 
were cabled to America by correspondents on 
the spot five or six days beforehand), still the 
blow was so crushing that Mr. Pamell's re- 
luctant followers manifas-tly faltered in their 
allegiance. So cheering for the Anti-Pamel- 
lites was the situation known to be that Mr, 
Dillon the day before the poll — despite his 
condemnation of the contest as " precipitate " 
— ^replied favourably to a request asking him 
to declare himself on their side. 

In this situation the landing of Mr. O'Brien 
in France to " negotiate " was a god-send to 
the Parnellites* .. What there was to negotiate 
about has never been explained ; nor 
why, if negotiation were deemed ad- 
visable, the Irish Party were allowed 
no voice in the selection of the nego- 
tiant. Mr. O'Brien, it is true, possessed Mr. 
Dillon's credentials, and eke Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor's. If anybody disputed his au- 
thority they were prepared either to "re- 
tire into private life " or they might 
join hands with Mr. Pamell. All three 
had just been elected, in their absence, on 
the newly-created "Committee of the Irish 
Party " (which consisted of eight members), 
and if thwarted, of course their defection 
would have given renewed strength to the de- 
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posed Leader. They treated the decision of 
the Party as having for them no bind- 
ing authority. Naturally, Mr. O'Brien's ad- 
vent was received with enthusiasm by the 
Pamellites, and the ante-Kilkenny declaration 
which greeted his intervention a& "too late" 
was abandoned. To the skill with which 
Mr. Pamell played him is due much of the 
recuperation of Pamellism. 

After the first interview between Mr. Par- 
nell and the American " Envoy," Mr. O'Brien 
cabled to Mr. Dillon in New York a sum- 
mary of his views on the situation. Upon 
reading it Mr. Dillon handed the despatch to 
Mr. T. P, O'Connor with the single remark, 
" completely captured." The phrase covers a 
whole "congested district" of ideas. Per- 
haps, however, it was scarcely fair to Mr. 
O'Brien, considering the abilities of the man 
he had to deal with. Like Dr. Colenso and 
the Zulu, the missionary had become the con- 
vert! Indeed, the strategy Mr. Pamell 
displayed in the Boulogne negotiations, was 
the culminating cleverness of his career. It 
enabled him, after a smashing defeat, to con- 
duct a masterly retreat with enhanced credit, 
and, not only without the loss of a man, but 
with a firmer allegiance fastened on his own 
doubtful followers, and the practical assur- 
ance of a junction later on, with one who had 
been reckoned amongst his most formidable 
opponents. The expression of Mr. O'Brien's 
loyalty at Boulogne explains the bitterness 
with which he was afterwards spoken of by 
the Pamellites who relied upon his aid on 
leaving prison, and who, knowing his attitude 
then, renudned faithful to the " Chief." 

The opening move of his astute antagonist 
showed a profound knowledge of human na- 
ture. At the very first interview Mr. Par- 
nell cheerfully responded to the'suggestion of 
retirement : " Certainly, my dear O'Brien, I 
am quite willing to retire — ^in your favour." 
What could mortal negotiator do or say after 
this I Mr. O^Brien's modesty obliged him to 
•decline the compliment, and to nominate Mr. 
Dillon, but the Chief had established his sin- 
cerity, patriotism, and judgment, and Mr. 
O'Brien became wax in his hands. Mr. Par- 



nell's followers still chuckle when they re- 
hearse the drollery of this situation. Having to 
make a speech in Ireland the following week, 
Mr. Pamell described Mr. O'Brien as that 
" great Irishman," and in several places called 
for "three cheers" for him. At Limerick, 
on the 11th January, 1891, he said : — 

T look upon Wm. O'Brien and always looked 
upon him as one man amongst eighty-six, as 
one man amongst a thousand, as one man 
amongst a million .... and I would 
be unworthy of my position if when he had 
come to Ehirope I did not hasten to his sidie 
to learn his views, to consult with him, and 
to be guided even by his judjgment, so far 
as -his judgment and! mine went together, in 
the direction of the interests of Ireland. 

On the same occasion Mr. John Red- 
mond, after glowingly describing Mr. 
O'Brien's services, and speaking of him as 
"thait great and patriotic Irishman," an- 
nounced : " Thank God, John Dillon is also 
coming home." He spoke as if an arrange- 
ment in Mr. Pamell's favour was certain to 
be arrived at. Its purport may be gathered 
from some significant words let fall at Ar- 
magh by his Eminence Cardinal Logue : — 

Lately there wai a movement to get Mr. 
Parnell to step aside for six months until 
he married Mrs. O'Shea. . . That would 
never be tolerated'. If anytlnng of the kind 
was done the Bishops and priests and' their 
flocks wouldl keep out of the agitation. 

The Cardinals pronouncement against the 
arrangement which the newspapers fore- 
shadowed was spoken on the 11th January, 
1891, and 'the day previous Mr. Dillon left 
New York to join Mr. O'Brien in France, 
Before sailing he issued a manifesto : — 

New York, 10th January, 1891 
Difficulties having arisen in the course ot 
the negotiations between Mr. O'Brien and 
Mr. Pamell, I have been called' upon to com- 
mit myself definitely upon the points in disn 
pute. I find this impossible on the informa- 
tion coming by cable. This infofrmation, 
which is of an informal fragimentary character, 
leaves me in the dark with regard to many 
mattery having a vital bearing on the sub- 
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ject. I have resolved, therefore, to go to 
France on Saturday. This I have done with 
the approval and at the request of Mr. 
O'Brien ; and I have asked that the nego- 
tiations may be continued, in order to give 
me an opportunity to take part in them. 
\ No man will d^re to see those negotia- 
tions broken off as long as there is hope of 
uniting the Party. Everything is to be 
gained by delay. It is dearly the duty of 
those parties to the negotiations who really 
desire to succeed to abstain from public com- 
ment until every effort has been used to 
bring about a settlement. A repetition of 
the Kilkenny scento or the Pamell scenes 
at Dublin and Cork would ruin €he cause for 
years. In my judgment, there is but one 
hope of saving the movement — ithat is, an 
agreement uniting the Irish Party. T be- 
lieve it is still possible to reunite the Party, 
save the General Election, and secure Home 
Rule within three years. 

John I>illon. 

This gave no explanation of the Boulogne 
mystery, but the cablegrams to and from 
New York fell into the hands of the malig- 
nant "majority." Boulogne was leaky as a 
sieve. The owner of the hotel where Mr. 
(yBrien sojourned used to describe how, 
amidst January snows, he would be sent out 
alt midnight ttirobbing with injunctions, tc 
despatch a cablegram to Mr. Dillon, costing 
a furious number of francs, and how next 
moming, although sworn on all his gods to 
divulge to no man the contents, the sub- 
stance of the message would appear in the 
papers ! 

Mr. Dillon's cablegrams disclosed a con- 
sciousness that Mr. O'Brien was being prac- 
tised upon. He felt that his envoy credited 
every PameUite story, and hapdly made 
enough aHowance for the slow pro- 
gress which was being made with the 
task of getting himself substituted 
both for Mr. Pamell and Mr. McCarthy ! Mr 
O'Brien, after three weeks telegraphic agony, 
wound up his last communication with the de- 
claration : " I cannot afford to pay for any 
more cablegrams." Even the gloom which 
the "negotiations" produced in the Irish 
Party, was lifted for a while by this finale, 
and Mr. Davitt irreverently parodied the pro- 
ceedings in excellent mock-French in the 



"Labour World." The effect of the comedy 
was to give renewed credit to Mr. Pamell, 
and his star once more burnt balefully 
in the ascendant. The prestige of the victory 
won at Kilkenny at the cost of so many sacri- 
fices began to disappear. 

The day Mr. DUlon left New York he de- 
clared : — 

If the straggle between Mr Pamell andt 
the Party continues it will matter little which 
side finally gets the better of the other, for 
the National Cause will be lost. 

This was hardly encouraging for the men 
who were trying to sustain the decision of the 
Irish Party ! Nor did it show much faith in 
the future of the movement and the success 
of the cause. 

Mr. Parnell utilised the interval pending 
Mr. Dillon's arrival by a series of demonstra- 
tions. At Limerick, on Januaay 12th, 1891, 
he referred to the Boulogne business as 
f oUows : — 

I cannot forecast the future or speak with 
certainty as to the result of the present nego- 
tiations, but I think, perhaps, that without 
incurring the imputation of a breach of con- 
fidence, Mr. O'Brien would not object to my 
saying (if he were here and could be con^ 
suited) that in the negotiations we have had 
up to the present we nave been able to find 
ourselves so far in agreement and that we 
fully recognised, at the conclusion of these 
negotiations, that the future steps, until we 
can resume them, would have to be taken by 
other men, certainly not under my control, 
but upon whom a very great responsibility 
win rest if Mr. O'Brien and I are not again 
able to resume these negotiations with an 
assured hope of success. ... I have al- 
ways been willing, if I were sure that a solu- 
tion of the question which the Irish people 
expect to get, would be offered in the time 
to come by the English Liberals. ... to 
stand by the declarations I made in Commit- 
tee Room 15. 

In other words, the "negotiations" had not 
advanced matters or effected the slightest 
alteration in his position since the Split oc* 
curred five weeks before. On the 15th Jan- 
uary, 1891, Mr. Pierce Mahony, ex-M.P., de* 
clared : — 
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They all had confidence in the honesty of 

purpose and unflinching patriotism of Mr. 

*> William CKBrien. If they could win Home 

Kule to-night hy turning their backs on Mr. 

Pamell they would do so. 

On January 18th, 1891, at Tralee, Mr. Pamell 
astutely complained of the delay that was 
talking place at Boulogne : — 

The part I could do towards that solution 
was effected when I came to an undierstanding 
with Mr. Wm. (yBrien — (cheers) — a fortnight 
ago. I know not what has happened since. 
I know there has been great delay, but it 
is not of my origin, I made up my mind 
twenty-four hours after my first interview 
with Mr. William O'Brien as to what I should 
do and ought to do, and I told him so. The 
fortnight's delay has been a dtelay on the part 
of my opponents, and not on my part. I 
know not what their mind and will may be, 
or what action some trembling and vacillating 

goliticians have decided on taking, but I do 
now, if there is no possible solution of this 
question, the fault will not be mine. 

On 18th Jan., 1891, Mr. Dillon reached Havre 
from New York, and Mr. Pamell timed his 
remarks to suit the new situation. Many con- 
cessions had been made by Mr. O'Brien 
to make Mr. Dillon acceptable to Mr. 
PamelL The Irish Party, without first se- 
curing Mr. O'Brien's consent, placed that 
gentleman at the head of the "National 
Press" as Chairman of the Company and 
Editor-in-Chief of its publications. Mr. 
O'Brien seized the chance which this gene- 
rosity afforded him of injuring their pros- 
pects and pleasing Mr. Pamell, by announc- 
ing that he would have nothing to do with 
the project. This placed the shareholders in 
the position of being able to demand the re- 
turn of the £36,000 subscribed. Only one 
person applied for a refund, alleging that 
he had taken shares because Mr. O'Brien's 
name appeared on the prospectus, and the 
Directors of the "l^ational Press," in a cir- 
cular to the shareholders, dated 10th January, 
1891, announced that they would go on with- 
out Mr. O'Brien. 

The scheme to crush at its birth the effort 
of the Majority to provide themselves with 



an organ, was broached by Mr. Pamell as 
»oon as he reached {Boulogne, and Mr. 
O'Brien's action has been defended on the 
plea that he was at sea when the prospectus 
of the "National Preesa" was issued. He, 
therefore, could not be bit. He had cabled 
a few days before leaving America that " Par- 
nell's leadership means destmction," and 
comrades might, perhatps, be held to have 
acted pardonably in supposing that he would 
retain this opinion for a fortnight. Still it 
must be owned that Mr. Pamell's siege train 
was perfectly equipped for his capture. One 
of the devices of this inimitable manager was 
the use to which he turned " the Castlecomer 
outrage." Some flour flung into his carriage 
art Castlecomer was converted into "lime" 
thrown into his eye, causing great electoral 
effect. In two separate telegrams to Brigh- 
ton word was sent from Kilkenny by the 
patient and his doctor declaring that no at- 
tention should be paid to newspaper narra- 
tives alleging injury to the sight, but in pub- 
lic Mr. Pamell wore a bandage over his eye 
for a few days.. Whenever he withdrew to 
his hotel, after speaking, he invariably, even 
in the presence of reporters, threw the ban- 
dage aside with his usual composure. This 
gave rise to "chaff," and he dropped the 
bandage altogether before the contest con- 
cluded. On approaching Boulogne, however, 
Mr. Pamell, to the delight of every unpre- 
judiced onlooker, reassumed the bandage, 
which had been thoughtfully packed in his 
portmanteau for use on Mr. O'Brien, and 
wore it, according to some newspapers, 
throughout the negotiations. When every 
detail was thus thought out by a master-mind, 
was it surprising that Mr. O'Brien should 
have taken the mould desired by the capable 
craftsman opposed to him ? 

When Mr. Dillon met Messrs. Pamell and 
O'Brien in Boulogne he, too, joined in the 
performances which he derided in New York 
a fortnight earlier. Five days after his arri- 
val in France a step was taken by Mr. O'Brien 
which could hardly have been resolved on 
without Mr. Dillon's connivance. The Irish 
Party published every evening a small half- 
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penny organ to face the " Freeman," " Even- 
ing Telegraph," and "Weekly Freeman"; 
but on the 23rd January, 1891, it was decided 
to cripple the Majority by announcing the 
withdrawal of Mr. O'Brien's name from "In- 
suppressible," which was being maintained at 
the cost of the Party, pending the appearance 
of the "National Press." The telegram by 
which this step was made public was given to 
neuter's Agency before being despatched to 
the editor of " Insuppressible," to whom it 
purported to be addressed. It opened with 
an invention, the starting of which has never 
been explained : — 

Boulogne, 23rd January, 1891. 
I have received a letter pressing me to make 
myself responsible for the continued publica- 
tion of " Insuppressible." As you are aware, 
my cablegram from America only authorised 
the continued publication of "United Ire- 
land," and that on the lines distinctly laid 
down in my cabled instructions. You are 
also aware that since I became acquainted 
with the tone and contents of the "Insup- 
pressible" I have only been restrained' by 
motives of national policy from at once disso- 
ciating myself publidy from any responsibility 
for its writings. Since I am now pressed to 
assume such responsibility I regret to be ob- 
liged, for reasonsi which it would serve no use- 
ful purpose to dwell upon at this moment, to 
request that my name shall not be further 
used by the publishers of the "Insuppres- 
sible." Wm. O'Bbibn. 

No one had sent any letter pressing Mr. 
O'Brien to "make himself responsible" for 
•' Insuppressible," and an immediate challenge 
^to produce the letter or give the sender's 
name of course elicited no reply. On the 
day it was published (24th January, 1891), Mr. 
Pamell spoke at Clonmel, and cried out for : 

Tliree cheers for the man who is struggling 
against great odds for the cause of Irish Unity 
—William O'Brien. 

All this time Mr. O'Brien'e name continued 
on the imprint of grabbed "United Ireland," 
without any protest from him, despite its at- 
tacks on the Irish Party. Messrs. McCarthy 
and Sexton were kept to-ing and fro-ing be- 
.tween Boulogne and London, waiting on the 



pleasure of the Plenipotentiaries in France 
and asking " assurances " from the Liberals in 
England. On the 24th January, 1891, the 
National Convention summoned in Dublin to 
found the Federation met, eager to declare 
war against their opponents, but Mr. Healy, 
who presided, persuaded the delegates to post- 
pone action. This aroused much objection, 
as Mr. Pamell was pushing his propaganda 
unremittingly, yet was preferred to having it 
said that an organisation hostile to the League 
was founded during a truce which possibly 
might end in "peace." The public were 
in ignorance of the meaning of the Bou- 
logne business, and the first inkling they got 
of what was going on concerning their i^irs 
in France transpired at the Pamellite meet- 
ing in Waterford on January 25th, when the 
now triumphant ex-Leader boasted : — 

Last week, after Mr. McCarthy had locked 
up the National War-chest, I compelled him 
to unlock it, and placed) in the hands of Wil- 
liam O'Brien £8,000. 

W hy this was done, or to what purpose the 
£8,000 was applied, remains a secret. The 
" Envoys " were in a position to enforce their 
demands on Mr. McCarthy, and he did not 
even consult Mr. Sexton as to the release of 
this money, although he was Mr. McCarthy's 
companion to Boulogne. Mr. Henry Harri- 
son, then M.P. for Mid-Tipperary, who ac- 
companied Mr. Pamell to the Waterford 
meeting, declared: — 

The action of Mr. O'Brien in withdrawing 
his name from "Insuppressible," and in re- 
fusing to be editor of the new paper, had 
shown that they might trust him with implicit 
confidence, and that the cause of Ireland in 
the hands of Mr. O'Brien and Mr. Dillon was 
in the hands of men of honour. 

On 7th February, 1891, his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin complained that the period 
of the negotiations was being utilised by the 
Pamellites to issue a catchy circular, dated 
February 5th, "reorganising" the National 
League in the interests of the deposed Chair- 
man, despite the adjournment of the Conven- 
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tion assembled by the Majority* Mr. Har- 
rington replied : — 

At the very time the circular was drafted 1 
was in active negotiations with Mr. O'Brien 
and Mr. Dillon for the establishment of peace 
anc^ union. So far from being engaged m an 
endeavour to reorganise the branches in fa- 
vour of Mr. Pamell, I was then actually strong 
in the belief (not yet.altogether removed) that 
Mr. ParnelPs place would be temporarily filled 
by another member of the Party ; and as to 
the suggestion that it was done behind Mr. 
O'Brien's back, I actually mentioned to both 
him and Mr. Dillon my intention to send such 
a circular to the branches. 

Mr. Dillon conveyed no hint of this arrange- 
ment to his colleagues, who had postponed 
the Convention pending hie "negotiations." 

Mr. William Redmond, who had been to 
France, declared on 8th February, 1891, at 
Stradbally : — 

You may rest assured the decision which 
will be given at that conference will be for the 
good of Ireland andl in favour of Mr. ParneU. 

Mr. Harrington, speaking in Dublin on Feb- 
ruary 10, '91, said : — 

As free use had been made of the names of 
the gentlemen with whom they were in nego- 
tiations, and as it had been insinuated that 
two men of the stamp of John Dillon and 
William O'Brien — (applause)— had only to de- 
clare themselves or had only to hold them- 
selves in restraint imtil they should be demo- 
lished, he begged to assure those who formed 
hopes of that kind that however political dif- 
ferences might progress, one thing they might 
rely on, and that was, to no cowardly Whig 
organisation in this country and to no orgam- 
sation propped up by dictation would either 
John Dillon or William O'Brien ever belong. 
They (the Pamellites) valued their assistance 
de€;ply .... there was no sacrifice 
which would be spared on the part of the men 
of his side to again bring them mto companion- 
ship and worfing terms with them and their 
old leader. But they knew if their efforts 
should fail there was in the hearts of Messrs. 
Dillon and O'Brien a love of country too deep 
to lend themselves to faction, or lend them- 
selves to anything that would bring contumely 
upon the man who was faithful to Ireland:. 
Tliey might rest assured that if it seemed well 
to Mr. Pamell to accept terms which would 



involve temporary retirement he would only 
do that when he knew that the best interests 
of the country would be served. 

After six weeks' "diplomacy," Mr. Par- 
neU had enough of French plays. They 
served his purpose to secure a breath- 
ing-time after Kilkenny, had covered 
his opponents with ridicule, and enhanced his 
own reputation. He, therefore, on February 
11, 1891, broke off the negotiations in a pub- 
lic letter to Mr. Wm. O'Brien, whom he paid 
the compliment of telling that he had " acted 
throughout in the spirit of a true patriot." 
The Chief made no reference to Mr- Dillon, 
but, as a pleasant commentary on the diplo- 
matic interlude, Mr. Pamell, in an interview 
next day, said " if he should retire it would 
only be on his own terms, which were indi- 
cated by him previous to the secession of the 
Majority in Boom 15 " ! 



CHAPTEIRXI. 

COLLAPSE. 

The prolonged negotiations thus bunst Up, 
leaving the situation much worse than before 
for the Irish Party, thanks to these unau- 
thorised meddlings. For be it remembered 
that during the debates in Boom 15, Mr. Par- 
neU, on December 4th, 1890, undertook to 
letire unconditionally from the Chairmanship 
of the Party if "assurances" satisfactory co 
the Majority were obtained from the Liberal 
leaders as to the mode in which the Police 
and the Land question should be dealt with in 
the next Home Bule Bill. Mr. Gladstone 
then refused to make any statement on mat- 
ters upon which Mr. Pamell declared his re- 
tirement should turn, although he was 'ur- 
gently pressed by Mr. Redmond and others 
to do so, in order that the " Chief " might be 
got out of the way. Mr. Gladstone, however, 
promised that he would freely enter into com- 
munications with the Irish Party as before, 
once the question of the Chairmanship had 
been disposed of. During the Boulogne ne- 
gotiations Mr. Pamell stated publicly in Ire- 
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land that he held to his offer in Room 15, but 
in private dealings with the " Ambassadors " 
he seems to have made two vital variations in 
it. First, he only agreed to retire tempora- 
rily if "satisfactory assurances" were ob- 
tained (retaining his grip on the Paris Funds), 
and, secondly, he constituted himself, and not 
the Party or Messrs. Dillon and O'Brien, the 
judge whether these "assurances" were sa- 
tisfactory or not. . In Room 15 the spokes- 
men of the Majority refused to entertain the 
resolution about " assurances " until they had 
wrung from Mr. Pamell (after two days' re- 
sistance) a pledge that fche Party, and not he, 
should decide on their acceptableness. Never- 
theless, to have then entertained the sugges- 
tion, or allowed such a red herring to be drag- 
ged across their path, was most ill-judged. 
Several memibers of the Majority, however, 
fi/till thought that Mr. Pamell might acft in 
good faith, and every party is made up of a 
proportion of weaker brethren w'ho must be 
taken to represent a still larger average cf 
deceptibility amongst the public outside. This 
class of opinion it was thought judicious to 
cater for, but, with an adversary like Mr. 
Pamell, the inevitable result of playing to the 
gallery instead of sticking to the rigour of the 
game, ensued. The "Chi^f " scored heavily 
in the matter of dialectics over his "assur- 
ances" resolution in Room 15, and covered 
the Majority with confusion. 

With all these events before their eyes, 
Messrs. Dillon and O'Brien might well have 
avoided the trap set at Boulogne. Yet, with 
every political signal pointing to "danger," 
they blindly walked into it. The mistake 
made by the Party was qualified by the pre- 
caution that Mr. Parnell was not to have been 
the judge of the character of the " assurances," 
and by his unconditional pledge to re- 
tire if the Majority declared them satisfac- 
tory. Messrs. Dillon and O'Brien took no 
such precautions, and when the " assurances " 
were obtained Mr. Pamell scorned them. To 
humour the new diplomatists, Mr. McCarthy 
(well knowing how befoolment No. 2 would 
end) consented to go upon errands to Mr. 
Gladstone, and was required to keep appoint^ 



ments at Boulogne to discuss replies, but, of 
course, the Chief never for a moment con- 
templated surrender, and all the time was 
laughing in his sleeve. On what pretence 
the "assurances" given by Mr. Glad- 
stone in February, 1891, were declared 
"unsatisfactory" by Mr. Pamell, neither 
himself nor his followers explained. 
Mr. Redmond, on the Home Rule Bill 
of 1893, took no objection on the Land 
and Police questions, and thus, apparently, 
the Bill on these points would have satisfied 
Mr. Parnell's demands of 1890-1. 

A search-light was thrown on Mr. Parnell's 
admirable dispositions at Boulogne by a tele- 
giam afterwards published in the action of 
Harrington v. Lalor (Feb. 26th, 1891), for 
hbel in " Insuppressible," in which the plain- 
tiff recovered £5 damages. In the course of 
cross-examination, Mr. T. Harrington, M.P., 
disclosed that he had despatched to Mr. Wm. 
O'Brien at Boulogne the following message 
from the Limerick meeting on January 12th, 
1891 : — 

Parnell wishes you to get your name sub- 
stituted instead of McCarthy as trustee for the 
Paris Fund 1 

This was not successful, but £8,000 was ex- 
tracted within a fortnight from the Paris 
Funds, with Mr. McCarthy's acquiescence, 
and no account has ever been given of its dis- 
position. When all was over, Mr. McCarthy 
used bitterly say : " Never again will I, under 
any circumstances, agree to go into council 
TiithWm. O'Brien"! 

Mr. O'Brien himself blamed Mr. Dillon for 
the collapse of the negotiations. Mr. Dillon 
assumed that Messrs. McCarthy and Pamell 
would retire in his favour, and suggested to 
the "Chief" that he would require cash to 
carry on with, as if Mr. Pamell continued to 
keep the key of the Paris Fund a difficulty 
might be thrown in his way. To this Mr. 
O'Brien assigned Mr. Parnell's obstinacy, for 
the " Chief's " reply to Mr. Dillon was : " No 
doubt, if you apply to Mr. McCarthy, he 
would transfer his tmsteeship to you." With 
this, Mr. Parnell took the boat to Eng- 
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land, and never saw the AmbassadorB 
more. The explanation of the collapse given 
by Pamellite "writnesses — ^viz., Mr. James 
O'Kelly, M.P. ; Mr. T. Harrington, M.P. ; 
Mr. Pat O'Brien, M.P.— is different. They 
declared publicly that Mr. Wm. O'Brien as- 
sailed Mr. Dillon for spoiling everything by 
objecting to the acceptance of himself (Mr. 
W. O'Brien) as Leader. 

In parting with the Boulogne episode we 
tread once more the solid grounds of mani- 
festo. Mr. Dillon and Mr. O'Brien each is- 
sued a separate manif egfto for himself on quit- 
tmg the hi^oric French seaport (Feb. 11th, 
1891). Mr. Dillon wrote : — 

Before I had left New York I had arrived 
at the conclusion that the only possible 
hope of saving the Home Rule Cause from 
disaster and Ireland from the horrors and 
humiliations of a prolonged internecine 
struggle lay in some arrangement by which 
the Irish Parliamentary Parties could be re- 
united, and united un^er conditions, which, 
while putting an end to the factional strife in 
Ireland, would preserve our alliance with the 
Liberal Party in England and make it pos- 
sible for us to win the General Election. It 
is not necessary for me here to enter into 
the details, or to enter into the grounds on 
which this conclusion had been arrived at ; 
but I feel bound to say that I was largely 
influenced by the manner in which the oppo- 
sition to Mr. Parnell had been carried on 
by some of his most prominent opponents. 
Mr. Parnell had been assailed with shocking 
vindictiveness and brutality, and with an utter 
disregard of what was due to him in respect 
to his splendid services to Ireland in the 
past. This course had imparted a personal 
character to the controversy which had, in 
the minds of a vast number of Irish Nation- 
alists, hopelessly obscured the great public 
issues at stake, and had driven tens of 
thousands of people to Mr. Parnell's side in 
Ireland and in America who would, I am 
firmly convinced, have been opposed to his 
continued Leadership had the controversy 
been conducted in a different fashion, and 
had the public issue been differently pre- 
sented. I resented, as strongly as ever, the 
outrageous charges and insults which had been 
levelled by Mr. Parnell at his former col- 
leagues and at the leaders of the Liberal 
Party. I was opposed to all his recent pro- 
ceedings, and since the issue of his famous 
manifestoes I found myself utterly unable 



to accept his leadership. Nevertheless, even 
had I been freed from my sentence of impri- 
sonment I should have found it difficult, if 
not entirely impossible, to throw myself 
heartily into a struggle conducted on lines 
and by methods utterly abhorrent to me. At 
the other side of the Atlantic I was in a 
position to decide whether it was possible to 
carry out satisfactorily an arrangement by 
which the Irish Party could be reunited. I 
accordingly sailed for France to join William 
O'Brien, and ascertained from him whether 
the information he had obtained since he 
had arrived in Europe had led him to the 
belief that a peaceful arrangement was pos- 
sible. I arrived at Havre on January 18th, 
and after a most full and careful considera- 
tion of the entire situation in Ireland, Mr. 
O'Brien and myself found ourselves in the 
most perfect accord as to the facts of the 
situation. Mr. O'Brien further informed me 
that as a result of his communications with 
Mr. Parnell, Mr. Justin McCarthy, ana others, 
he was of opinion that it was quit« possible 
to carry out an arrangement which would, 
with the hearty assent of all parties in Ire- 
land, restore peace and unity to the National 
ranks, while at the same time securing the 
Liberal alliance and success at the General 
Election. Having before me this opinion 
of Mr. O'Brien the facts by which he sup- 
ported his views, and the further considera- 
tion that in my deliberate iudgment there 
was no alternative by which tnere was offered 
the slightest hope of saving our Cause from 
disaster, I at once felt it my duty to give my 
most cordial and loyal support to Mr. O'Brien 
in the difficult task which he had undertaken. 
Events have since fully borne out the truth 
of Mr. O'Brien's views, for in the course of 
the negotiations which have been carried on 
in Boulogne it has been clearly proved that 
an arrangement such as he contemplated was 
perfectly possible. A great majority of our 
coUea^es on both sides were desirous of 
peace, and co-operated with us, and I feel 
quite certain that nine-tenths of the people 
in Ireland are eager for a peaceful solution. 
From the commencement, however, of our 
negotiations it became apx>arent that power- 
ful influences were at work on both sides 
aeainst peace, and the time has now come 
when we are compelled sorrowfully_ to an- 
nounce that having done our best for peace, 
we have failed, and this miserable struggle 
in Ireland must apparently go on. Those 
who either from ignorance or from malice 
have sneered at and obstructed our efforts 
will before long realise ihe f uU extent of their 
responsibilities. For my part, I cannot even 
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yet entirely abandon the hope that the good 
sense of the Irish people will before long 
assert itself and insist upon an end being put 
to an insane conflict, which can result in 
nothing but humiliation and ruin for Ire- 
land. 

(Signed), 

John Dillon. 

Mr. 0*Brien announced that the settlement 

So vital to our Cause and to good-will be- 
tween the two countries had been shipwrecked 
at the last moment by mere contests as to 
words and phrases. 

He added: — 

I am quite aware of the obloquy we incur 
by refusing to take part in such a conflict. 
We would be more sensitive to the taunt of 
shrinking from cheap distinction to' be won 
in a strife between our own countrymen if 
we were conscious to ourselves of ever hav- 
ing avoided any conflict with the enemies of 
Ireland. 

Messrs. Dillon and (yBrien quitted Bou- 
logne, and on landing in England, were 
arrested. On February 13th, 1891, they 
were taken to Clonmel Jail, whence they 
were soon transferred to Galway* 



CHAPTER Xn. 

PARNELLITB TACTICS. 

On the 17th February, 1891, the Irish Party 
discussed the question of the Paris Funds, 
and on the motion of Mr. Sexton it was de- 
clared, as to the £8,000 handed over by Mr- 

McCarthy, that 

It had not been shown that the sum already 
released has been applied to the purpose for 
which it had been obtained. 

This was denounced by the "Freeman" as 
"one of the foulest acts which ever blotted 
the record of a body of Irishmen," while Mr. 
T. P. Gill, M.P. (a member of the Boulogne 
Embassy), wrote that it was " an assault on 
the honour of Wm. O'Brien." No explana- 



tion was vouchsafed as to what became of 
the £8,000. 

Before he receded into jail, Mr. Dillon 
announced that he threw over his responsi^ 
bility for the maintenance of the Evicted Ten- 
ants, and would leave them to be jointly 
looked after by Messrs Pamell and McCarthy ! 
An estimate of the effect created at the time by 
the attacks of Mr. Dillon upon the Majority 
may be formed from the speeches of Mr. John 
Redmond and Mr. Pamell. Mr. Redmond, 
speaking in Dublin 24th Feb. , 1891, said : — 

I can say with absolute truth that Mr. 
William O'Brien showed himself far more 
anxious to resent the insults and ingrati- 
tudies shown to Mr. PameU, and far more 
senjsitive about safeguarding Mr. Pamell's 
position and dignity before the world than 
did Mr. Parnell himself. Unfortunately, it 
is true that these negotiations fell through. 
One result — ^the most immediate result of their 
failure — ^has been that Mr. John Dillon and 
Mr. William O'Brien, sooner than have hand, 
act, or part with these men who are our 
opponents to-day, have gone to jail. . . . 
TTieir little design was that one of these 
gentlemen should come over and go to jail 
with denunciations of Mr. Parnell upon his 
lips, and that the other of these gentlemen 
should remain in Paris and there conduct the 
fight against Mr. Parnell. In addition to 
that, a part of their plan was that Mr. Wm. 
O'Brien should be editor of this new news- 
paper. (Laughter.) And so eager and so 
unscrupulous were they in their tactics that 
they actually perpetrated a fraud upon the 
public, and issued a prospectus of the new 
company for this paper announcing Mr. 
O'Brien's name as chairman of the company 
and editor-in-chief, when they had never 
.obtained Mr. O'Brien's authority for it. You 
know what has happened. Mr. Wm. O'Brien 
speediljr repudiated their action, and with- 
drew his name from that prospectus. Not 
one of these gentlemen, but both of them, 
have gone to jail ; but not with denunciations 
of Mr. Parnell on their lips, but with denun- 
ciations of the vindictiveness and brutality 
• — to use their own words — ^with which Mr. 
Pamell and his colleagues have been assailed 
by their opponents in this matter. An at- 
tempt has been made since these gentlemen 
went to jail to diminish in some sense the 
full force of the denunciations which, just 
before they went to jail, they delivered against 
their opponents. This attempt has been 
made by publishing, after Mr. Dillon was 
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safely under lock and key, A garbled and in- 
correct account of a private conversation al- 
leged to have taken place between him and 
some of his colleagues the night that he was 
arrested in Scotland Yard. Gentlemen, I 
denounce that attempt as misleading and dis- 
honourable. (Hear, hear.) For my part, I 
spent days in the company of Mr. Dillon, and 
if I chose to make public his private obser- 
vations to me I would have no difficulty what- 
ever in overwhelming our opponents in ridi- 
cule and confusion. I venture to say that 
during the remainder of the fight not one of 
those who are opposed to us will have the 
audacity to quote either Mr. John Dillon or 
Mr. William O'Brien as being on their side 
in this struggle. 

The " little design " waa a cabled recommen- 
dation from the Archbishops of Dublin and 
Cashel to Messrs Dillon and O'Brien, which 
formed the staple of one of Mr. Harrington's 
" exposures." Of it his Grace the Most Rev. Dr 
Croke in a letter to the "National Press," 
dated 12th March, 1891, wrote: — 

. What alone I wish to deal with is the cable- 
gram, rightly said to have been sent to Messrs 
O'Brien and Dillon by two of the Archbishops. 
I am one of the two, and here is what oc- 
curred : — 

Mr. Dillon and Mr. William O'Brien had 
emphatically declared by pubhc manifesto 
against Mr. Pamell's leadership, and liie 
Irish Party had already settled down into 
two hostile camps. I thought, under the cir- 
cumstances that it would not be wise to have 
.both these gentlemen in jail together, and 
wired them, accordingly in my own name and 
in the name of. a brother Archbishop, to the 
effect that, in our judgment, one of them 
might profitably remain in America collect- 
ing funds, if that were possible, or, as the 
case may be, return to Europe and settle in 
Boulogne, there to watch home events, and 
guide the movement against Pamell, while 
the other would be undergoing his six months' 
imprisonment. 

When the prisoner's sentence would have 
been worked out, the Boulogne captive should 
forthwith return to Ireland and take his place, 
BO that one of the two " criminals " would be 
always at hand and ready for the fray. 

Such has been my share in this foul con- 
spiracy, and in the correspondence which, ac- 
cording to the "Freeman's Journal," "will 
be perused with amazement " to-day. 

I shall ascertain from Messrs O'Brien and 



Dillon whether they had authorised the pub- 
lication of my confidential cablegram, and 
a similar query may be made regarding the 
Primate's letter to Mr. Pamell 

Meanwhile, my dear sir, I remain your 
faithful servant. 

*J^ r. W. Croke, Archbishop of Cashel. 

No explantion of the breach of confidence 
ever reached the public. 

Mr. Pamell, at Drogheda (2nd March, 
1891), referred to the prisoners as follows : — 

We will go to the utmost extent of our re- 
sources in claiming for our opponents full 
freedom of speech throughout the length and 
breadth of Ireland if they will consent to dis- 
cuss this controversy and to conduct this con- 
tention and strife within the limits and boun- 
daries prescribed and set up by Mr. William 
O'Brien and John Dillon— -(loud cheers) — ^in 
their last published address to the Irish people 
before they entered the portals of the prison 
door. 

In a letter to the " Melbourne Advocate," 
dated March 6th, 1891, Mr. Bedmond wrote : 

One fact which stands out clear and in- 
disputable is that Mr. William O'Brien and 
Mr. John Dillon having met Mr. Pamell and 
his colleagues, having looked at the situation 
at short range, have gone to jail, and deli-" 
berately refused to have any share in the 
tactics of Mr. McCarthy and his friends. Their 
return to Europe and their efforts to effect 
a settlement of the dispute have done enor- 
mous goo^d. 

Mr. O'Brien's name, which was refused 
to the "National Press," and withdrawn 
from " Inmippressible," was allowed to 
continue on grabbed "United Ireland" 
down to Augusit, 1891. The Majority 
were confronted by endless difficulties in the 
absence of a National daily paper, an or- 
ganisation, or funds, but the prisoners' tender- 
ness was reserved for the author of the Split. 
If Mr. Dillon or Mr. O'Brien had from 
the outset refused to take sides their absence 
in America and the responsibilities they had 
undertaken to the Evicted Tenants might 
have excused neutrality. They mig^t have 
argued that a decisive victory one way or the 
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other could not be expected, and that there- 
fore it was useless from a practical standpoint 
to expect any achievement for Ir^land with 
divided forces. Calm observers like Arch- 
bishop Croke and Archbishop Walsh, while 
doing all in their power to help the Irish 
Party , did not hesitate publicly to declare that 
Mr. Pamell*s conduct had ruined the imme- 
diate prospect of Home Bule. Still the 
country rallied gallantly after the first de- 
pression of opinion, but the Boulogne befool- 
ment left a disastrous chill. Neither negotiator 
liad any intention of going into the fight against 
Mr. Pamell when they left Boulogne, and 
therefore they thought it dignified and pa- 
triotic to criticise both sides. It soon be- 
came clear that in their opinion not only 
were the methods of the Majority object- 
tionable, but that the cause itself was lost. 
This view was put forth in a speech made 
by their agent, Mr. "Neutral" GiU, M.P., 
who, on March 9th, 1891, in ah address to 
his constituents at Drogheda, said : — 

For the subsequent proceedings of the 
Majority, therefore, the American delegates 
were not responsible, and thev all agreed — at 
any rate, Messrs. Dillon, O'Brien, T. P. 
O'Connor, and he agreed in condemning 
them. The history of the Boulogne negotia- 
tions as far as it could be revealed was known, 
and he had only to say why, since thev haa 
broken down, he could join neither of the 
sections into which thei Party was now divided. 
Each section, in his judgment, took too nar- 
row a view of the other's strength and char- 
acter, and they were, he believed, pretty 
evenly matched, and would be for some years. 
During those years they would be a country 
torn asunder by civil dissensions, the tone 
of the controversy getting worse and worse as 
it went on. Then, did they think the English 
people would hand over the government of a 
country and the interests of a loyal minority 
to the warring factions of a nation so dis- 
tracted? He was forced to the conclusion 
that the country for this generation was on 
the down grade. 

Mr. Gill's meeting naturally wound up with a 
vote of confidence in Mr. PameU. 

Five weeks after their arrest at Dover 
Messrs. Dillon and O'Brien were brought in 
custody to Cork (24th March, 1891) to give 



evidence at the Assizes there, in prosecutioiiA 
arising out of the New Tipperary conflict. Mr, 
John Morley, M.P., and sejreral English/ 
members attended as witnesses, and during 
the trial visitors were freely allowed to con- 
verse with the imprisoned ambassadors. A 
competent authority who saw both prisoners 
described Mr. O'Brien's opinions as " frankly 
Pamellite," while Mr. Dillon impartially con- 
demned " both sides." The Pamellites loudly- 
boasted they would have the co-operation of 
both prisoners when their sentences expired. 
This belief was strengthened by the fact that 
though the Sligo election was at the moment 
in progress, neither Mr. Dillon nor Mr. 
O'Brien sent a word of encouragement to the 
NationaHst, Mr. V. B. DiUon. The Pamel- 
lite candidate was introduced by Mr. Pamell 
TO the electors (March 25th, 1891), as 

The first cousin of that eminent and 
patriotic Irishman, John Dillon. 

On the 6th April, 1891, a further indication 
of the prisoners' tendencies was given. 
Proceedings were taken to upset the forfeiture 
of the Crown resulting from the estreating of 
their recognizances (£1,000) for the escape 
from Tipperary in October, 1890, while under 
bail to appear. Mr V. B. Dillon, the defeated 
Parnellite candidate for Sligo, was their soli- 
citor, and the counsel selected to argue the 
case both for Mr. Dillon and Mr. O'Brien was 
Mr. Parnell's chief lieutenant, Mr. John Red- 
mond, B.L. 

By this time, however, the guns of the 
" National Press" had been limbered up to the 
relief of the National forces, and the play 
they made on the " Freeman's Journal" soon 
rendered its position untenable. Possession 
of the "Freeman" had been Mr. Parnell's 
mainstay, but the publication of the " National 
Press " gave its conductors pause. The loss of 
the second pitched battle at Sligo, gave proof 
of the electoral weakness of "the Chief as 
contrasted with his mob-strength. But a stiU 
more startling evidence of collapse soon pre- 
sented itself. This was the failure of Mr. 
Pamell to hold to 'his offer to Mr. Mauric^ 
Healy to resign his seat and re-contest Cork. 
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A challenge was thrown down by " the Chief" 
ia Cork on St. Patrick's Day, 1891, to Mr. M. 
Healy to take the verdict of their constitu- 
ents on the " leadership " issue. This bold 
offer was immediately accepted by his junior 
colleague, but Mr. PameU, on one shaky shift 
or another, failed to keep to it. This failure 
covered his claims with discredit, and such 
shrinking appeared still worse when it was 
recalled that he had pledged himself on the 
23rd December, 1890, after the poll in Kil- 
kenny, "to take the opinion of every con- 
stituency of eighty-six." 

The conductors of the " Freeman " 
then began to realise that the work of 
" sweeping tihe country" by Mr. Pamell would 
be too tedious a process for a dividend-paying 
concern to rely on. So to the amusement of 
those in the secret, Mr. Gray, its chief man- 
ager, in May 1891, sought the late Cardinal 
Manning and Mr. John Morley in London 
with a view to arranging articles of capitula- 
tion. Mr. Gray begged the Cardinal (whom 
he in no way deceived) to frame a letter ]n 
Italian to His Holiness tihe Pope, explaining 
his position, and he proposed to Mr. Morley 
that fresh " assurances " should be offered by 
the Liberals to give the "Freeman" a pre- 
text for ratting. Thes-e proceedings produced 
no result either at Hawarden or the Vatican, 
and in July, '91, came the Carlow election. 
The crushing defeat there, being the third cf 
the series, was such a staggering blow for Mr. 
ParneU that the conductors of the " Freeman" 
felt they should no longer hesitate. Mr. 
Gray's failures at Rome and in London led 
him to turn his eyes towards Galway Jail. He 
therefore sent a confidant to sound the pri- 
soners as to the fwivisability of the abandon- 
ment of Mr. Pamell. Both Messrs. O'Brien 
and Dillon knew by this tim« that " the game 
was up" with Pamellism, and the messenger 
bore back to Mr. Gray a curious letter en- 
joining him to delay the proposed change in 
the policy of the papers until Mr. Dillon and 
Mr. CKBrien were released. In other words 
the " Freeman " was to go on preaching pes- 
tilential opinions, in order that its conversion 
should be attributed to their influence ! Mr! 



Gray adopted this advice and carried on the 
work of " dissension " as usual meanwhile. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
THE RELEASED PRISONERS. 

DuHiNG their sequestration in the G«lway 
Limibo, Messrs. Dillon and O'Brien, seeing Mr 
Parnell was beaten, had evolved a theory which 
would enable them to recede from their 
"withdrawal from public life," and take com- 
mand of the victorious forces. They were re- 
leased on the 30th July, 1891 (some weeks be- 
fore the expiration of their sentences), and to 
the surprise of both sides each gentleman pro- 
ceeded instanter to unburthen himself of de- 
clarations of the most unqualified nature 
against Mr. Pamell and of promises to oppose 
him ! Everyone asked why with such strong 
feelings they did not speak out six months 
before, while the issue of the battle was un- 
certain, instead' of when the victory was de- 
cided? Mr. Dillon had said on quitting 
Boulogne : — 

Mr. Pamell had been assailed with shock- 
ing vindictiveness and brutality, and with an 
utter disregard of what was due to him. . . 
Even had I been freed from my sentence of 
imprisonment I should have found it diflBcult 
if not entirely impossible, to throw myself 
heartily into a stmggle conducted on lines 
and by methods utterly abhorrent to me. 

During <hi3 detention the fight had waxed 
more bitter, and the " methods" still more ob- 
jectionable. Nothing more pungent was 
spoken in the interval than the parody com- 
posed by Mr. Davitt in Sligo to satirise Mr. 
Pamell's sudden adhesion to the Labour 
movement, and his adaptation (March 27th, 
1891) of the lines beginning with : — 

Eight hours to work, 
Eight hours to play. 

Mr. Davitt also described Mr. Pamell as " the 
descendant of a Cromwellian trooper," while 
as for Iftie " National Press," its " Stop Thief* 
comments upon Archbishop Croke's financial 
revelations was boldly uncompromising. 
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Mr. Pamell (had thougMfuUy provided 
beforehand for the contingency of the released 
prisoners declaring against him, of the pro- 
ba'bility of which he had got word be- 
forehand. He knew that the Boulogne 
negotiations had arrested the coming 
over to the Majority of numbers of in- 
fluential men, who proclaimed that they would 
"remaiin neutrai" tiU Meesrs. Dillon and 
O'Brien made up their minds which side to 
take. His dispositions were therefore made 
to capture these waverers, to discount the pos- 
sible effect of an adverse pronouncement by 
Mr. Dillon or Mr. O'Brien, and to confirm in 
their allegiance to himself those whom the re- 
leased statesmen might influence if they de- 
clared eigainjst him. With this view new 
" principles" were gradually invented at Par- 
nellite meetings. A more workable political 
creed in supplement to the narrower faith in 
an " only possible Leader" was evolved, and 
a week before the enlargement of Messrs. Dil- 
lon and O'Brien a "great National Conven- 
tion" was summoned, at wliich pivot-men were 
brought together and sworn to fealty to the 
Chief. The constitution of the National 
League was altered to meet the needs of the 
new gospel, and important politicians who 
might have been doubtful, lukewarm, or open 
to argument, were rivetted to the cause. 
Thus, Mr. Pamell was able to hold 
his forces together without losing a follower, 
despite defeat after defeat, and no uncom- 
mitted material was left to be worked upon 
when Galway Jail gave up its inmates. 

After spending a few days in Dublin Mr. 
Dillon proceeded to London to commence with 
Mr. O'Brien the task of converting the Par- 
nellite members who were to come over en 
masse to fhe Majority as soon as the ex-pri- 
soners had taken that side. In this quest 
they had only one "draw," and this after- 
guards turned out a blank. Mr. J. L. Oarew, 
M.P. (who had been ill during the debates in 
Room 15), wavered in his faith for half a 
day, and despatched to his paper, the " Leins- 
ter Leader," an article of recantation. When 
this came to the knowledge of Mr. John Red- 



mond he got it withheld, and induced Mr. 
Carew to return to the fold. 

There was one subject upon which the coun* 
try looked with great expectation to the action 
of the ex-prisoners, namely, the manner in 
which they would deal with Mr. Pcumell's pn>- 
mise to refer to Mr. WilKam O'Brien the com- 
plaints of Archbishop Croke respecting the 
funds. Mr. Pamell speaking at Wicklow on 
31st of May, 1891, said : — = 

. In his Grace's speech there was a sugges- 
tion that there was £10,000 left from the De- 
fence Fund. That suggestion was entirely 
untrue. There was no such balance left at 
all. There was a small balance, which is still 
in my possession, and which I shall use for 
such public purpose as I please when the time 
comes. (Loud cheers.) Then his Grace goes 
on to refer to the second instalment of £5,000 
from Mr. Cecil Rhodes, of South Africa, which 
he says has also fallen into Mr. PamelPs 
hands. I think the words "fallen into Mr. 
ParnelPs hands" is a rather unhappy way of 
expressing the gift of a sum of money given 
to me by Mr. Cecil Rhodes to use as I indi- 
vidually thought proper. Now, of that sum 
of money I handed over portion to Mr. Wil- 
liam O'Brien for the relief of the evicted ten- 
ants connected with the Plan of Campaign, 
and some of the balance of it I hold in my pos- 
session still, and shall continue to hold until 
the time comes for using it for the spreading 
of confusion amongst the enemies of Ireland 
—(prolonged cheering)— and the friends of 
English dictation. (Renewed cheering.) 

The Archbishop having returned to ' the 
charge, Mr. Pamell at Inchicore (7th of June, 
1891), tried to find an escape from his dilem- 
mas. He said : — 

You remember that his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Cashel in one of his speeches last 
week desired that there should be an audit — 
not necessarily a public one — of the fund the 
expenditure of which was under my exclusive 
control — ^I refer to the Defence Fund against 
the '' Times" Commission — and his Grace also 
expressed a wish with regard to the expendi- 
ture of Mr. Cecil Rhodes' cheque of £10,000 
and the Morrogh cheque of £1,000. 

The Chairman — ^We want no audit. 

Mr. Pamell — ^I have prepared a balance- 
sheet of these expenditures, and shall submit 
this balance sheet to my friend Mr. William 
O'Brien — (loud and prolonged cheers)— imme- 
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diately on his release, which I hope and trust 
^ — as I am sure you do — ^may be very soon — 
(cheers)^and I shall ask Mr. O'Brien to com- 
municate to the public any report he thinks 
proper on the subject. 

Previous to this, speaking at Clonmel (" Free- 
man," 27th April, 1891), Mr. Pamell said : — 

When William O'Brien came to me some 
years back, a couple of years back, and asked 
me for money for the evicted tenants of the 
Plan of Campaign, I always gave it to him, 
and gave it cheerfully. (Cheers.) At one 
time I handed him over a cheque for £5,000, 
ell in one lump, which has been handed to 
me by Mr. Cecil Rhodes to spend, and accord- 
ing to my best judgment, which did not de- 
pend upon the signature of Justin McCarthy 
or of any single member of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party, and which I might have kept 
to use to this day in the present struggle if 
I had been so minded. (Cheers.) 

The attitude of the released prisoners, 
in reference to Mr. Pamell's finan- 
cial expositions, was therefore a mat- 
ter of special interest. There would 
have been a complete triumph for the Arch- 
bishop of Cashel had Mr. Pamell been com- 
pelled to accept or retreat from the demands 
his Grace had made, but neither Mr. O'Brien 
Dor Mr. Dnion approached the subject or ac- 
cepted Mr. Pamell's offer. They stiU enter- 
tained the idea of "converting" the Pamel- 
iites, and spoke sooth to them for, a while, 
'but the Chief and his abettors replied 
to a gamut of coodngs with a blizzard of abuse. 
Treachery and bad faith were charged upon 
the liberated ambassadors. They were 
taunted with inconsistencies from Chicago to 
New York and from Boulogne to Galway, 
and Mr. Pamell fathered the phrase that 
" the other Seceders only changed once, but 
Messrs. Dillon and O'Brien had turned round 
ten times" ! The only really effective speech 
which the ex-Leader made after his downfall 
was that delivered at Kells on the 16th 
August, 1891, for which Mr. Dillon gave him 
an opening. Once Mr. Pamell was allowed 
to quit the personal question which alone 
brought about the Split, he could, of course, 
talk much better politics and say keener 



things than Mr. Dillon, and his Kells speech 
on the constitutional and Home Bule issues 
was in many passages not only forcible but 
humorous. He opened with the significant 
remark : — 

He welcomed some argument on the other 
sidle, although Mr, Healy— (groans)— thought 
that the time for argument was over. Mr, 
Healy evidently preferred the sort of argu- 
ment that had been used for the last ei^t or 
nine months to the sort of argument that Mr. 
Dillon was using. To tell the truth, he (Mr. 
Parnell) thought that Mr. Healy's argument 
would be more cogent on the minds of Mr. 
Dillon's own followers than Mr. Dillon's own 

argument You see nobody could 

turn aside to answer Mr. Timothy Healy— 
(groans) — ^and it is a well' known fact that if 
there is no argument on the other side you 
have no pegs upon which to hang your own. 
(Laughter.) Now, that is the diflSculty iiat 
we have been undier for the^ last seven or eight 
m,onths — wq have no pegs to hang our argu- 
ments upon. But now we have got these 
pegs — ^Mr. O'Brien and Mr. Dillon. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

lie did not even spare personal taunts to the 
gentlemen he had been eulogising while in 
prison, and to these Mr. Dillon repKed next 
day: — 

Mr. Pamel makes thds grotesque charge 
against me : He says^ — 

When Mr. Dillon got into a liability a few 
months ago in respect to the surety, which he gave 
to the Crown for £1,000 that he would attend to 
take his trial, and when the Crown threatened to 
seize his house and sell his furniture in Dublin, in 
order to realise that security, Mr. Dillon's soli- 
citor came to me and' asked me to sell out £1,000 
of the Paris Fund in order to save Mr. Dillon's 
house and fumitiu^ from, seizure. 

In the first place my surety was only £500, in 
the next place I do not own any house or any 
furniture in the city of Dublin, and there- 
fore, nothing could have been seized or sold, 
nor could I have been turned out of my home. 
. . . Next Mr. Pamell says : — 

Mr. Dillon implies that there is enough money 
in Paris for supporting the Plan of Campaign 
tenants until the Liberals come into power. 

This is just the reverse of what I saddl I 
pointed out that Mr. Pamell, in his speeches 
during last winter, as well as in private con- 
versations, pledged himself over and over 
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again that the claims of the evicted' tenants 
of the Plan of Campaign estates and others 
should be the first charge on the Paris Fund, 
and I suggested that a sum of money should 
now be rele-ased from the Paris Fund' in re- 
demiption of thos© plediges, sufficient to s-uj)- 
port all the evicted tenants in Ireland until 
the usual time for making collections — ^namely, 
about November or December. I. pledged 
myself that if this were done we should ap- 
peal to the country to provide us with funds 
for the support of these men, and if the coun- 
trj^ did not respond to our appeal I should 
leave Irish politics. Mr. Pamell now seems 
determined to go back on all the plediges he 
has made in this regard, for he speaks of 
claims to the extent of £20,000, but whose 
character he gives us no hint of, which he says 
" will have to be discharged before the Plan 
of C^mpacgn tenants, or -a single evicted 
teuiant, gets a single penny of the Paris 
money." Now I think the country will re 
quire to know from Mr. Pamell w'hat are 
those claims, and) how he proposes to recon- 
cile the placing of these claims as a first claim 
on the Paris Fundi with the solemn pledges 
which he gave to the evicted tenants last 
winter. 

Mr. Dillon's subsequent concession to the Par- 
neUites of their "prior claims" makes this 
still interesting. The Chief replied forth- 
with, and on August 20th, 1891, Mr. Dillon 
published the following rebuttal : — 

Referring to the amount of my bail at Tip- 
perary , Mr. Pamell says : — 

I also understand that I was correct in stating 
his liability at £1,000. 

He was not correct ; the amount of the lia- 
biEty was £500. He further says : — 

The amount actually released from the Paris 
Fund in respect of the Tipperary bails was £2,000. 

Ifc was £1,000; andl as the transactions oc- 
curred within the last three months, it is 
hardly possible that Mr. Pamell can have for- 
gotten it Next Mr. Pamell 

says : — 

I refer Mr. Dillon to his own action some week;? 
back, in requesting Mr. M'Carthy and myself, 
through his soUcitors, to release £5,000 of Paris 
money in order to discharge his overdraft at the 
bank. 

I regret that Mr. Pamell has thought fit to 
have recourse to so low and so contemptible 
a method of attack as this. The insinuation 
intended to be conveyed in this paragraph 



will be plain to many people. Mr. Pamell 
plainly meant to convey to some of his sup- 
porters that while I was posturing before the 
country as filled with anxiety for the relief 
of the evicted tenants I was begging him to 
discharge a private liability of my own from, 
this public fund. He knew perfectly well 
what the nature of this overdraft was, that I 
had pledged my credit in the bank last autumn 
when money was required to make grants to 
the tenants, and that not a shilling of it had 
been used for my own purpose. The amount 
of the overdraft is not £5,000, and the appli- 
cation made to him stated the exact amount, 
which is £3,142 lis. 7d. This is a claim 
which I think might fairly have precedence, 
even over the grants to the evicted tenants, 
inasmuch as it was money given in a time of 
great anxiety for the relief of those very men. 
But even in this case I should be very sorry 
to push this claim if it were to be the cause of 
preventing th^ making of grants to the evicted 
tenants, pending our appeal to the country. 

After this interchange Mr. Dillon's hope of 
making headway amongst " fair-minded oppo- 
nents" did not seem rosy, so he turned his at- 
tention to gaining control of the anti-Parnel- 
lite section. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

Capturing the party. 

The Irish Party, after the Split^(8th De- 
cember, 1890), had appointed a Committee 
of eight members to exercise with its Chair- 
man the functions previously discharged by 
Mr. Pamell. Thia Committee after ite creation 
never met, as the Party itself was always 
called together by Mr. M'Carthy for consulta- 
tion. Mr. Dillon, however, saw that backed 
by Messrs. William O'Brien, T. P. O'Connor, 
Sheehy, and Abraham, who supported him, 
he had a majority of one on the Committee, 
and therefore he prevailed' on Mr. M'Carthy, 
when the Session of 1891 closed, to call 't 
together. Getting the " Parliamentary Com- 
mittee" to meet for the first time in the course 
of its existence when the Session was over 
was a remarkable stroke. It was convened, 
too, to manage the affairs, not of the Party 
at Westminster, but local Irish business, 
which the Executive of the National Federa- 
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tion was intended to discbarge. Parliament 
rose in August, 1891, but the first meet-* 
ing of the Irish "Parliamentary" Committee 
was the 21st September, 1891 ! The place of 
assembly was the Shelboume Hotel, Dublin, 
'and three days' deliberation resulted in an 
agreement to hold County Conventions to col- 
lect subscriptions for the Evicted Tenants, 
and in the following resolutions, which were 
at once published : — 

1. That this Committee will act hencefor- 
ward as the Finance Committee of the Irish 
Parliamentary Party. 

2. That Mr. Justin M'C^rthy, Mr. Thbmas 
Sexton, and Mr. John Dillon are hereby ap- 
pointed! trustees of the Irish Parliamentary 
Party, to receive all remittances to the Party 
from abroad, and to hold! and disburse the 
same in accordance with the instructions of 
this Committee. 

3. That this Committee request that all 
remittances from abroad be made payable 
and forwarded to the above-named -Snistee? 
of the Party^ in care of the secretaries of 
the Irish National Federation, Dublin. 

4. That the necessities of the evicted ten- 
ants constitute the ifirst cdiaxge upon the 
Paris funds, and we will not idlow priority 
of charge to any other claim. 

By ibhis masterstroke a Committee upon which „ 
■no financial functions had been conferred, 
afiserted, witJhout consulting the Party, that 
it would henceforth act as " the Finance Com- 
mittee " of the Party. Thus was inaugurated 
the policy of placing the Committee (which 
Mr. Dillon controlled) in charge of the policy 
and the cashbox of the Party. For the sake 
of peace, and with a General Election in front, 
men who discerned disaster from these tactics 
remained quiescent. 

On the day that the Committee met for the 
first time, the resignaMon of the Pamellite 
Directors and staff of the "Freeman" was 
brought about by the shareholders. That 
paper abjured Pamellism on the ground that 
it did not pay, and Mr. DiUon's first blow 
at the ^'National Press" was to use his 
majority on the Committee to help the " con- 
verted " organ. The "Freeman " had caused 
most of the mischief in the country, and 
Mr. Dillon's design was to help it and to 
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hurt the newspaper founded by the Irish 
Party, and in which the capital of so many 
Nationalists was sunk. Against the votes of 
Messrs. Sexton, Arthur O'Connor, and Healy, 
he carried a resolution putting Mr. Gray's 
paper on an equahty with the "National 
Press " for all advertisements and announce- 
ments relating to subscriptions to the National 
Fund— and the " Freeman " proudly blazoned 
this next day. It then became evident that 
the assemblage of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on 21st September, 1891, had been 
timed to take place as soon as the " Freeman " 
was "converted," with a view to securing it 
the appearance of official countenance from 
the Irish Party, and so to dislodge the " Na- 
tional Press " from any claim to being con- 
sidered the organ of the majority which 
established it. Mr. Dillon was now in the 
position of having a daily paper at his back, 
on an official parity with what had previously 
been the sole Party organ. His calculation 
was that as the Pamellites were left without 
a daily paper, they would faU to found one, 
and that by milk-and-water writing or a neu- 
tral attitude in the " Freeman " the bulk of 
them could stiU be won round to his aid. 
, Mawkish articles in the "Freeman" daily ap- 
peared in support of the "new poHcy," and the 
work of putting salt on the tail of the Pamellite 
bird was continued with much earnestness for 
some weeks. So far from paying any heed 
to these love notes, the Chief and his friends 
set themselves to work to establish a daily 
paper for themselves, and took delight in 
singling out Mr. Dillon for ridicule. In the 
last speech of his life, at Creggs, Co. Bos- 
common, on 27th September, 1891, Mr. Par- 
nell went out of his way to make the follow- 
ing singular references : — 

Mr. O'Brien complains that he (Mr. Par- 
nell) called his original proposals at Bou- 
logne treacherous to the Liberal allies. They 
were treacherous not only to the Liberal 
alhes, but to himself (Mr. Pamell) also ; and 
if Mr. O'Brien wished to publish these piro- 
posals, or any other proposals, he could do 
so, and it would be seen that they were trea- 
cherous — ^applause) — ^just as treacherous as 
when in America he telegraphed one thing 
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privately to Mr. IHllon and another publicly 
to the Leinster H«J1 meeting. Mr. O'Brien 
then took refuge behind poor Mr. Dillon, 
and said that Mr. Dillon wrote these pro- 
posals hurriedly, and when he (Mr. Pamell) 
was leaving to catch the boat. That was not 
so. Those proposals were written, not, ac- 
cording to tne best of his (Mr. Pamell's) re- 
collection, the night before he left Boulogne — 
they were certainly given to him early in the 
morning of the day upon which he left, and 
he did not leave tUl two o'clock, l^ey were 
gone carefully over after they had been writ- 
ten by Mr. O'Brien, Mr. GiU, and others; 
and they were amended' in writing. When 
they were published they would be shown to 
be carefully constructed proposals, jand also 
carefully amended on his (Mr. Pamell's) se- 
condl visit to Boulogne. Mr. O'Brieiii had been 
00 much ashamed of these proposals of his 
ever seeing the light that he askedl him (Mr. 
Pamell) to bum them. (Groans.) Of course, 
he did not bum them. (Laughter.) If he did 
bum them Mr O'Brien would have been able 
to call him a liar, like some of his friends. 
He (Mr. Pamell) had got these proposals now, 
and Mr. O'Brien might publish them if he 
pleased. 

On the 6th October, 1891, Mr. Pamell died 
at Brighton, and Mr. Dillon that night held 
a consultation with Mr. Harrington to form a 
basis for new negotiations. Instead of per- 
mitting their Leader's death to terminate 
the strife, the Pamellites on the day 
after the funeral resolved to carry on the 
war, and declared they would never reunite 
with their former colleagues. 

Their Press now became very violent to- 
wards opponents, and the Dublin populace 
was much embittered. At the next meeting 
Mr. Dillon addressed (Dungarvan, 18th Oc- 
tober, 1891), he referred to their conduct to- 
wards himself in the following terms : — 

They organised in Dublin bands of men, to 
whom they supplied drink, andl whom they 
instructed to go throu^ the streets of Dub- 
lin, crying: '^Down with Dillon the m.ur- 
derer." .... I shall never forget the 
insult that these men levelled* at me. 

In reply to an address on the same occasion, 
Mr. Dillon remarked : — 

I thank you from the bottom of my heart 
for the address which you have presented to 
me. At aU times the life of an Irish poli- 



tician is a troublesome and not altogether a 
•grateful one. I have been fifteen years in. 
Irish politics, and I can say with truth and 
from the bottom of my heart that, if I had 
consulted my own interests or pleasures of 
life, I should! have left Irish politics fourteen 
years ago, and there never was a month and 
there never was a year during all those fif- 
teen years when, if I had consulted' my own 
convenience or my own pleasure, I should 
not have resigned my seat iu Parliament and 
retired into private life. Gentlemen, if the 
life of an Irish politician has been a trouble- 
some and painful one, what must that life 
have been for the last nine months. 

He next proceeded to shower condemnation 
on friend and foe, saying that : 

I and others like me whom these bastard 
Pamellites now seek to hold up to the hatred 
and distrust of our race were in the van when 
they were unknown. 

Of the Press on the national side he said : — 

I do feel boimd on this the first occasion 
on which I have ad<Xressed my countrymen 
after tihis great and tragic event in our his- 
tory — I do feel bound to raise my voice in 
condemnation of an article which is pub- 
lished in the ''Irish Catholic." I do not 
know what feeling dt may excite in this 
country, but I say deliberately that that 
article is an outrage on the Catholic freedom 
of this coimtry. I say further, that nothing 
which could be said by the most bitter op- 
ponent of Mr. Pamell would! go beyond the 
feeling that arose in my breast when I read? 
that article. It is un-Osktholic, un-Christian, 
and it is a disgrace to Irish journalism, and! 
I trust that throughout the wnole of this con- 
troversy nothing will blot the pages of an 
Irish newspaper so brutal and so base as the 
article to which I allude. I have spoken 
strongly on this matter, and I daresay I may 
possiUy give offence to some people, but these 
are my feelings, and while we shall have occa- 
sion to condemn in the strongest terms utter- 
ances and articles on the other side, I owed 
it to our race and to our religion to give ex- 
pression to those feelings, wldc^, I believe, 
rose in the mindly of thousands of strong 
opponents of the policy of Mr. PameU when 
they read that article. 

The " bastard Pamellites " were not appeased, 
and the men of the Majority enquired, " Why 
can't he let us alone?" 
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Mr. DilloiL fixed this next Gonyention for 
the city of Waterford, on the 4th. November, 
1891. The County Waterford was anti-Pax- 
nellite, but everyone knew the City to be a 
^stronghold of Pamelliam ; yet Mr. Dillon 
brought in to Waterford, unarmed and un- 
{prepared, a body of rural delegates. Dun- 
garvan would have been the most central epot 
for a County Waterford Convention, and in 
that town, as a rule, the delegates had thitlier- 
to assembled. lake the district about il, 
Ihingarvan was absolutely friendly to tthe 
Majority, and Mr. Dillon's changing the venue 
to Waterford, led a little later to a contest, from 
which may be dated the re-birth of Pamel- 
lism. When the delegates reached the city, 
the police, under the control of appreciative 
officers, allowed the Pamellites to assault and 
waylay them as they maiEched through the 
streets. The Convention-room was assailed 
by a howling mob, and pandemonium took 
the place of 4 orderly debate. Unarmed 
countrymen had their skulls staved in under 
the eyes of the constabulary, whose officers 
•complacently watched the onslaught, and 
finally the delegates escaped to the train in 
broken groups, leaving the city in the hands 
of the triumphant Pamellites. When this 
news reached the country everyone felt that 
A demoralising blow had been struck at the 
prospects of the Majority. The Tory Go- 
vernment had ominously arrayed itself on the 
side of the Factionists. If they had been 
faced in Waterford by opponents equipped 
with rudest means of defence they would 
easily have been dealt with ; but instead of 
this, the delegates, bereft of organisation or 
weapons, were absolutely overpowered, and 
A knockHiown blow was struck at the prestige 
of a hitherto victorious party. To have in- 
vited unarmed men into a hostile city on the 
morrow of Mr. Pamell's death was an act 
that no one with any foresight could have 
been guilty of. Mr. Dillon at this Conven- 
tion said : — 

They (the Pamellites) telegraphed to New 
York, asking me and pressing me to accept 
the Chairmanship of the Party, and though I 
had dleclared against Mr. Pamell, and had 



committed all those crimes which they now 
declare unfit me to represent any constitu- 
ency in Ireland, every single one of these 
men — ^Mr. BajringtOn, Mr. Redmond, and aU 
the leaders of that party — ^were joined in the 
requisition that I should accept the Chairmanr 
ship of the Party in place of Mr. Pamell. I 
refused to accept me leadership for this 
reason, because I thougjht it was a most pain- 
ful position — ^a position of great responsibi- 
lity, a position which I hadl never souight for 
audi which I would be very slow to accept, 
and I came across the Atlantic from New 
York to see these gentlemen, and talk the 
situation over. What happened? I told 
these gentlemen at the interview that I was 
most unwilling to take the position, that I 
saw its enormous difficulties and responsibi- 
lities, but that I would accept it on) one con>- 
dition, and that was this — that I should first 
receive from all parties in the ranks an invi- 
tation to take the position, and also a pro^ 
mise of loyal support in case I accepted it ; 
and these men, one andl all, promised me 
most faithfully, if I consented to take the 
Ohaimiajiship of the Party, that they woidd 
be my loyal supporters and followers. . . . 
Now (he addled) the thirty pledge-breakers 
have bumit their boats. 

Hardly a month elapsed after the rout in 
Waterford when a vacancy was created there 
by the death of Mr. R Power, M.P. A! 
quotation from the "Irish Catholic" of 5th 
December, 1891, shows the anxiety felt at 
the moment : — 

There is no use denying that the vacancy 
in the representation of Waterford has oc- 
curred most opportunely for the beaten andl 
discred&ted Pamellite faction. Owing to 
various causes they are in possession of the sup- 
port of a violent mob within the City, and to 
Pamellites a mob is everything. It is always 
better to speak the truth than to be soriy 
for silence, and we say now, once for all, that 
if the Nationalist arrangements connected 
with the forthcoming election are not carried 
out with far greater perfection and vigour 
than those relative to the recent Convention 
in that City were, the result can only be 
gratifying to the enemies of Ireland. 

The situation which existed prior to the 
Waterford election may be judged from the 
speeches when Mr. Pamell's death created a 
vacancy in Cork. Mr. J. Hedmond, speak- 
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ing at 43 Upper O'Connell street, BubliD, 
on October 20th, '91, of the previous verdicts 
of the constituencies against them, said : — 

If Ireland so decided! he would retire into 
private life with the perfectly easy conscious- 
ness of having done nis d*uty. 

This was preceded by a declaration showii^ 
that he realised that if properly pressed Par- 
nelHsm would be speedily driven to throw up 
the sponge. Mr. O'Kelly, M.P., on the 
same occasion added : — 

He was willing to retire out of public life, 
but he was not willing to retire until Ireland 
ihad spoken. 

Two days later, as a candidate in the Cork 
contest (22nd Oct., 1891), 'Mr. Eedmond 
owned: — 

At the furthest the present state of dis- 
union should not continue beyond the next 
General Election, which shouldl take place 
within twelve months. . . . That could 
be dione ini one of two ways, edther by sweep- 
ing tho Pamellites out of public life or by 
the Wsh people creating a union around those 
who had refused to sell the indiependence of 
^e Irish Party. 

Upon the death of Mr. R Power, M.P., 
the Waterford Parnellites adopted the can- 
didature of Mr. John Redmond, wiho had just 
been defeated for Cork in trying to secure 
Mr. Pamell's seat. Blooded by their 
triumph at the Convention, and secure in the 
connivance of the police, they held the streets 
against their opponents, so that the National 
candidat-e, Mr. Davitt, could not venture on 
an open-air meeting. His defeat was the 
turning point in the fortunes of faction after 
the grave had closed on Mr. PamelFs re- 
mains. The gain of the seat gave Mr. 
Redmond's party ground for hope, and a fresh 
impetus wherewith to face the Greneral Elec- 
tion. 

Their triumph over such a champion as Mr. 
Bavitt braced tiiem to renewed efforts. 

Nevertheless, with the warning of Waterford 
'before his eyes, Mr. Dillon held the Co. Clare 



Convention in Ennis (December 15th, 1891), 
which was equally a hot-bed of Pamellism. 
There a raid was also organised on def encelesa 
delegates, and with the help of police and 
bailiffs the factionisifi spread disorganisation 
in the popular ranks. The result was tho 
same as in Waterford, for the effect had not 
worn off when the General Election occurred 
six month later, and in July, 1892, the Na- 
tionalist members for both East and West 
Clare were rejected by Bedmondite candi- 
dates. 

Just before the rout at Ennis, Mr. Dilloii 
wrote to the promoters of the Clonmel Am- 
nesty meeting held on 6th December, 1891, 
declining to stand on any platform with Mr* 
Redmond's followers: — 

I cannot consent to stand on the same 
political platform with ^e Parliamentary sup- 
porters of Mr. Johni Kedznonxl — men who, 
however honourable may have been their. past . 
careers, are by their present policy, in my de- 
liberate judgment, the most diangerous ene- 
mies to liish freedom. 

This declaration he defended at Ballinasloe 
on December 13th, 1891 : — 

I, myself, have been taken to task recently, 
because I sent a letter last Sundteiy to a meet- 
ing held at donmel to further the cause of 
Amnesty, and gave as one of the reasons why 
I could not attend : ih&.t I could not stand 
on the same platform as the Parliamentary 
supporters of Mr. John Redmond. These 
meeting were not Amnesty meetings, but 
Redmond meetings. 

At the Ennis Convention (Dec. 15th), while 
the Pamellites were battering in the door, he 
said : — 

Mr. Redmond deliberately incites and en- 
courages the deluded people of Waterford to 
carry on such abominable transactions as 
occurred last Sunday and the day of the Con- 
vention. He goes on then to make an attack 
on me; and as the subject is one which in- 
terests particularly — at least I fancy so — ^the 
people of dare, I must say a word in reply. 
Mr. Redmond misquotes a letter of mine 
which I wrote to the donmel meeting, and 
states that in that letter I declared I would 
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not stand on any Amnesty platform beside 
any of the followers of Mr. Pamell. I never 
said the words at lall, and Mr. Redmond 
knows it perfectly well. What I said was 
ithat I could not consent to stand on any 
political platform beside the Parliamentary 
supporters — ^I used that word deliberately — 
Psurhamentary supporters of Mr. Johm Red- 
mond, inasmuch las I regarded them so long 
as they adhered to the present policy as the 
most dangerous enemies of the Irish people. 
(Applause.) I stand by those words, and I 
say that the meeting at Qonmel, although I 
belieye the Limerick Amnesty Committee have 
acted throughout in perfect good faith , that 
the meeting there was not an Amnesty meet- 
ing, but was a J. Redmond* meeting ; and I 
say that these meetings, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the Limerick meeting jtself , are 
the merest farces, and an attempt to throw 
dust in the eyes of the Ldsh i>eople, and under 
the cloak, and trading on the name, of the 
great cause of- Amnesty, to further the posi- 
tion and ivcrease the power of men who, I 
repeat to-diay, are by the present policy the 
worst and most dangerous enemies of the 
liberties of Ireland. 

On December 6th, 1891, Mr. Dillon gave his 
constituents at Ballaghadereen an account of 
his career, saying : — 

Men will say to you, " We cannot abandon 
the principles of Mr. Pamell, and therefore 
we cannot join the majority of the Irish Par- 
liamentary Party. Nor can we join with 
William O'Brien or John Dillon.'' Now I 
say this, and I say it with confidence, that if 
there is a man living in Ireland to-day who 
ought to thoroughly understand and know 
what are, or rather what were, the principles 
of Mr. Pamell, that man is myself. (Cheers.) 
Fourteen years ago I was a follower and in- 
timiate friend of Isaac Butt, and I was — ^I 
think I may say it without boasting — a 
trusted friend of his. I knew his principles 
and I knew his policy, and I loved the man, 
for he was a great Irishman — (cheers) — ^who 
did, in his day and according to his lights, a 
great work for the people of this country. 
When Mr. Pamell first apoeared in Irish poli- 
tics he had very few followers in this country, 
and' I would recal to your m.emory this fact, 
that of all those who are now attempting to 
trade on the memory of this great Irishman 
very few were found at his side in those early 
days when I first knew him. (Cheers.) He 
then appealed to me and other men who were 
following Mr. Butt on a new policy, and I 
believed in his principles, and lalthough in 



these early days, in the year 1878, Mr. Isaac 
Butt besought of me not to desert him, but 
to continue to support him against Mr.- Par- 
nell, I left Mr. Butt and I supported Mri^Piaa:- 
nell because I believed that his i)olicy and 
his principles were the poUcy and the prin- 
ciples that could lead the Irish to freedom. 
(Loud cheers.) Well, from that day to 
November of last year I was closely associated 
for fourteen years with Mr. Pamell, and I 
have challenged contradiction, and none of 
his followers have .attempted to contradict 
me when I said that of all the followers that 
he had in Ireland he had no more consistently 
loyal follower than I was through all these 
years. 

Having warred against both Mr. Butt and Mr. 
Pamell, it only remained for Mr. Dillon to 
assail Mr. M'Carfchy — the third successor of 
their line — ^and his intrigue against the exist- 
ing Chairman was in actual preparation. 



CHAPTER XV. 
MR. MCCARTHY'S CHAIRMANSHIP. 

Until the night before the pre-seseional 
meeting of the Irish members was held (5th 
February, 1892) Mr. Dillon did not allow any 
suspicion of his intention to oppose Mr. 
McCarthy to get abroad. He and Mr. O'Brien 
went to London some weeks previously .to dis- 
cuss the move with Mr. T. P. O'Connor, and 
knowledge of the intended coup was at first 
confined to these three. They procured meet- 
ings of the " Irish Parliamentary Committee" 
to be assembled in London on the 19th and 
20th January, and Mr. D. Sheehy, M.P., 
rfchen a member of that body, was brought 
over. In presence of the Committee, how- 
ever, nothing was said about the Chairman- 
ship, and after- its meetings concluded, Mr. 
McCarthy issued the usual summonses to as- 
semble the Party at Westminster on Tuesday, 
the 9th February, the opening day of the Ses- 
sion of 1892. Mr. Dillon then left London for 
Torquay. 

On the 30th January, 1892, to the surprise 
ot everyone not in the secret, Mr. M'Oarthy 
issued a second circular to his followers sum- 
moning them to a meeting in Dublin on Fri- 
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day, February 5th, 1892, for the election of 
officers — ^a most inconvenient and apparently 
unaccountable proceeding. The explanation 
was that Mr. Difion persuaded his unsuspect- 
ing "Leader," on some plea about "the in- 
terestfii of the Cause," to assemble the Party 
to Dublin in order that his own induction to 
power might take place in the Irish capital. 
On the 3rd February, 1892, Mr. DiUon jour- 
neyed from London with Mr. McCarthy to 
attend this meeting — ^the intending execu- 
tioner and the proposed victim travelling to- 
gether. Both gentlemen stayed the night in 
Chester at the same hotel, and resumed to- 
gether their journey to Dublin next day. 
From first to last Mr. Dillon never dropped a 
hint to his companion of his designs, and the 
notion never entered Mr. McCarthy's mind 
that his fellow traveller had his plans 
laid to snatch the Chair from him next day. 
Urgent telegrams had been sent out by Mr Wm 
O'Brien to all the dependents in the Party he 
could rely on to attend th€ Dublin meeting, 
but the nature of the work in hand was not 
disclosed in these messages, and several of the 
fiuniliars did not come. The wirepullers did 
not deem it safe until they had their men 
under personal supervision, to reveal what was 
afoot, for fear Mr. McCarthy's friends would 
get wind of the game. On the 31st January, 
1892, Mr. O'Brien paid a visit to Thur^es to 
the Archbishop of Cashel, but the " advance- 
agent" had only his journey for his pains. 

No public or private reason for disposing of 
Mr. McCarthy could be pretended to exist. 
He had conducted himself in the Chair with 
dignity, moderation, and success throughout 
a trying period, and that at the close 
of his first year of office he should be thrown 
aside like a sucked orange was an 
odious conception. After Mr. Pamell's 
deposition in December, 1890, not a 
man of the 45 members who formed the Ma- 
jority, and who had the bestowal of the Chair 
in their gift, thought of proposing Mr. Dillon 
as a fit and proper person to fill it. At Bou- 
logne, a month after Mr. McCarthy's election, 
he was suggested by Mr. O'Brien, but Mr. 
Pamell would not have him. Mr. McCarthy 



never gave the smallest ground of provo^tioo 
for the treatment he received. Indeed, the 
only comment he made when all was over was 
a gentle remark that it was " hardly frank of 
John" to journey with him as a friend, and 
spend the night with him in cordiality at Chea- 
ter, without mentioning that he was to be his 
rival next day. This incident, as related by 
Mr. McCarthy, made a profound impression. 
The move might from its suddenness and au- 
dacity have had more suceess but for the 
failure of Mr. T. P. O'Connor to stand by his 
confederates at the critical moment. Tho 
plan was to snaftch a vote of the majority of 
the Parliamentary Committee in Mr. Dillon's 
favour the nighi before the Party met, and to 
use this leverage on the weaker brethren that 
night and next day. This little scheme mis- 
carried through Mr. T. P. O'Connor's non- 
arrival. 

Mr. McCarthy had been got to call the 
Committee together in hie rooms in the 
Shelboume Hotel upon reaching Dublin, and 
there to the amazement of the unitiated, Mr. 
O'Brien announced that Mr. Dillon should be 
made Leader. The absence of a " majority,"" 
however, prevented a motion approving of the 
raid being carried, and Messrs. Dillon and 
O'Brien had to content themselves with an- 
nouncing that they would " retire from public 
life " if they could not have their way. The 
Party had a ferocious Pamellite opposition to 
face, a General Election in front of which a 
Home Rule Bill depended, and its managers 
feared the "retiring" statesmen would do 
their best in retreating to help the Par- 
nellites. As Messrs. Dillon and O'Brien 
were in control of the " con- 
verted " " Freeman," they could do much 
to thwart the policy of the Party. Mr. Sexton, 
therefore, went the length of offering Mr. 
Dillon the Leadership of the Movement in 
Ireland with the Presidency of the National 
Federation if he would forego his opposition to 
Mr. McCarthy. This, however, was declined 
as unworthy of his acceptance, and after fur- 
ther fruitless attempts to appease the malcon- 
tents Mr. McCarthy's friends prepared with 
heavy hearts to face them next morning. 
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They abeifcained from exposing the intrigue in 
the organ of the Party, the "National Press" ; 
as while this would have made Messrs. Dil- 
lon and O'Brien impoesihle, the publicity of 
such a scandal would have hurt the move- 
ment. 

February 5th, 1892, was a miserable day for 
the Irish Party, for on that day, without the 
excuse which Mr. Parnell had for his conduct, 
its interests and its unity were sacrificed to 
personal ambition. When Mr. Parnell split 
the country he had held the Chair for ten 
years, and had placed to his account a long 
record of achievement, blurred by a minimum 
of mistakes. Mr. Parnell was a master 
of Parliamentary craft, and by nature was en- 
titled to a foremost place in any assembly. 
The Party was largely his own creation, but 
Mr. Dillon had created no party nor had he 
even championed, in its hour of peril, the 
remnant of one that remained. When the 
peril wasi past and Mr. Parnell 
was no more he gob himself nominated 
as Captain against the pUot who had steered it 
through the breakers. 

The motion to displace Mr. McCarthy was 
made by Mr. William O'Brien. He defended 
it on the ground that Mr. McCarthy had 
not proved himself able to " cope" with Mr. 
Healy, and that this " coping" was a necessary 
preliminary to "unity." Mr. Dillon himself 
declared that he had no ambition for the post, 
and only allowed himself to be nominated 
Jbhrough a sense of duty, but he would be 
obliged to decline to continue in public life 
unless he was able to enforce his views as to 
the conduct of the movement! Mr. M. J. 
Kenny then enquired as to the meaning of 
Mr. O'Brien's declaration that " Mr. Parnell 
could not be fought with sugarsticks," and 
this was the only phrase that relieved the 
speeches. The chair was temporarily occu- 
pied by Mr. Deasy as senior Whip, to whom 
during Mr. Kenny's remarks Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor gave a whispered direction. "What 
did T. P. say?" enquired some xrf Mr. 
McCarthy's friends of the Chairman. " Oh, 
that everything was going on nicely, and that 
I should let the debate develop. " " Then put 



the question at once," said the counter-strafbe- 
gists, and instead of encouraging further talk 
Mr. Deasy took the vote. Mr. T. P. O'Con- 
nor failed himself to rise in Mr. Dillon's in- 
terest to continue the discussion. Amidst 
dead silence the division proceeded. Mr. 
Dillon got 9 votes out of 40, one of which was 
cast for him by mistake. Mr. T. P. O'Con- 
nor refused to vote. 

To spare Mr. Dillon's feelings no expression 
of satisfaction greeted the result, and direc^ 
tion was given that the account of the pro- 
ceedings supplied to the Press should contain 
no hint of what occurred. Indeed, the official 
publication magnificently stated that Mr. 
McCarthy's election was " unanimous" 1 Ire- 
land would have been spared much subsequent 
misfortune if a faithful report of the pro- 
ceedings had been laid before it to show what 
was going on. Unwarned by what had taken 
place, the Party, instead of taking precau- 
tions, re-elected a majority of Mr. McCarthy's 
opponents the same afternoon on its Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Dillon forthwith changed his tactics. 
Pocketing his endless threats of resignation 
he harked back to the policy of "negotiating" 
with the Pamellites. On the evening of the 
day of his defeat a fresh mine was sprung. 
After the Party separated Mr. McCarthy, at 
his instance, called the Committee together, 
for Mr. Dillon was again enb oldened by the 
re-election of a majority of his friends upon it. 
He now had a " new thing" in negotiations to 
recommend ; despite the fact that on quitting 
Galwtay Jail on the 30th July, 1891, he 
pledged himself specifically against further 
negotiations with the Parnellites. Mr. 
Dillon then said: — 

I think it honest and fair to tell you that 
while, of course, the hour for us to undertake 
negotiations is gone by ... no further 
negotiations can be opened by us (renewed 
cries of '* Hear, hear*'), I say deliberately that 
my voice shall always be given in favour of 
welcoming any rational, patriotic, and rea- 
sonable offer which comes from any quarter 
— ^I care not where — and which points to- 
wards a reunion of the National ranks in this 
country. 
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Mr. (yBrien on the same occaAion endorsed 
this promise : — 

Mr. Dillon has told you we have done our 
best, and that in justice to our colle«igues, 
and in justice to the country, we have not 
the right and not the intention of initiating 
any further negotiations. (Loud cheers.) 

Furthermore Mr. O'Brien declared at the 
Kerry Convention, Decemiber 10th, 1881 : — 

The Pamellites have invariably attempted 
to attack our meetings, to suppress our right 
of free speech by brute force and violence 
whenever they dared, and the districts are 
rapidly shrinking where they do dare any- 
thmg. That being the state of the case I 
humbly submit, that so far as anything from 
our side is concerned at all events, the last 
word for peace has been spoken, and that 
there remains nothing for the Irish Party, the 
representatives, beyond all manner of doubt, 
of five-sixths of the Irish people — ^there re- 
miains nothing for them to do except either 
to abandon altogether the Cause of Ireland 
in obedience to the mere rowdyism of a mino- 
rity who are far less numerous, and far less 
formidable, than the Orange minority — ^noth- 
ing remains for the Irish Party but either to 
do that at once or to meet and to defeat fac- 
tionism all along the line. In every comer 
of Ireland the Irish people have made up 
their minds irrevocably upon this subject. 

Nevertheless, as soon as the Committee as- 
sembled in February, 1892, Mr. Dillon pro- 
posed, and Mr. O'Brien seconded, a motion 
that Mr. John Dillon be empowered to open 
up negotiations with the Pamellites, on the 
basis of the formal recognition of them by the 
Majority as a separate party, and authorising 
him to arrange with Mr. Redmond a " deal " 
for seats before the approaching Dissolution. 



CHAPTER XYI. 

FRESH NEGOTIATIONS. 

Before the General Election of June, 1892, 
the Bedmondites numbered 30, and the pro- 
posal for renewed negotiation with them 
meant that Mr. Dillon, after his discomfi- 
ture, was ready to fall back on the 



enemies of the Party as possdible allies. Mr. 
M'Carthy and Mr. Sexton, after the events of 
the morning, yielded to the persistency of Mr 
Dillon, and his motion was carried by seven 
votes to two. Mr. Arthur O'Connor, in a 
letter dated 25th February, 1894, replying 
tc some attacks on him by Mr. E. Blake, 
M.P., thus described the incident : — 

I Mr. Dillon proposed, and Mr. William 
P'Brien seconded, at a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on the ni^t of their unsuccessful at- 
tempt to depose Mr. M'Carthy, that Mr. Dil- 
lon should open up negotiations with the 
; Bedmondites with a view to recognising them 
/ as a separate Party, and treating with them, 
about seats; and an amendment by Mr. 
Healy and mys^f, refusing to recognise the 
establishment of a second Party in the Irish 
*J*^ational Representation, found no other sup- 
porters, and was voted down. We stated our 
willingness to discuss any plan for re-union, 
but contended that the recognition of another 
Party in the National Representation on the 
eve of an appeal to the country would be an 
abandonment of its position as the National 
Party, and a betrayal of the constituencies 
concerned. Our resistance induced Mr. Sex- 
ton to decline to act upon the resolution, al- 
though it was carried. Operating on the 
same lines, Mr. William O'Brien in a public 
speech in Cork revealed that all the members 
of the Committee, except two, were in favour 
of handing over certain seats by agreement to 
the Redmondites, with the result that our 
opponents were enormously encouraged, and 
fought the elections with far greater bitter- 
ness and determination. I mention the dis- 
closure made in this speech because, in addi- 
tion to its calamitous effect generally, no 
member of our party had, until then, revealed 
private proceedings. The Party was never 
consulted as to the proposed " deal'' with the 
Redmondites, iand both the Party and the 
country fully approved of the policy of resi^- 
ance to faction. It has since become plain 
that had even 15 Seats been allotted to our 
opponents the Home Rule Bill would never 
have passed the Commons, and Mr. Glad- 
stone's Government would long since have 
been driven from office. 

The speech of Mr. O'Brien alluded to by Mr. 
A. O'Connor was published on the 13th May, 
1892, being the Saturday preceding the Mon- 
day on which Mr. Dillon commenced the scan- 
dal at the meeting of the " Freeman's Jour- 
nal" shareholders. In it Mr. O'Brien de- 
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scribed the Parliamentary Committee as " the 
nine members who are appointed to guide the 
destinies of the Irish Party," and he attacked 
those who contended that the country could 
not be committed on important questions of 
I)olicy without consulting the Party itself. 
Five weeks previously Mr. T. P. O'Connor at 
Liverpool on the 5th April, 1892, openly ad- 
vocated a "seats deal'' and contended for 
" proportional representation " of the Pamel- 
lites. These events disclosed the spirit and 
policy of what Mr. Jordan, M.P., described 
at the time as " the two-headed leadership." 

In a speech made at a London meeting by 
Mr. Dillon on the 22nd Feb., 1892, he said— 

The step he had been compelled to take 
eighteen months ago was a cruel one, and 
looking upon the records of the events which 
had occurred h© was more than ever conv- 
vinced that^ if it had not been for the stand 
then taken by the majority of the Irish Party, 
Home Kule would now have been dead 
(Cheers.) But while he never saw more 
clearly as regards any act of his political 
career, and as to the adhesion which he gave 
to the majority of thoir Party, he was equally 
clear that, when the cause was safe, the true 
and proper policy would be that the right 
hand of fellowship should be held out to 
every Irish Nationalist, no matter what his 
past action had been. (Cheers.) There was 
at that moment no political principle divid- 
ing the Party. (Cheers.) Peace could have 
been made, peace can be madie, and ought 
to be made. As long as the quarrel con- 
tinued in Ireland, because men would' not 
forget personal affronts and bitter words, and 
would not shake hands and be brothers, their 
country would suffer ; but if they would onJy 
think of the future and! the good of their 
countrjr, all might yet be well. He had taken 
his share in the struggle dftiring the past year,' 
and had gone into districts wnere they 
had had a lively time, and had been con- 
fronted by men who had told him that they 
took their pikes upon their shoulders in lb48, 
and followed his father, and who yet said 
they could not vote for him now. It was a 
horrible and cruel thing that these men, mis- 
guided as he believed them to be, and honest 
as he knew them to be, should be kept asun- 
der by their fellow-countrymen, and not al- 
lowed to do what he believed they could b© 
got to do. (Applause.) He was in receipt 
from week to week of letters from America 
and Australia, all in the same strain : " For 



God's sake, Mr. Dillon^ can't you make 
peace in Ireland?" They were quarrelling, 
in his judgment, for nothing but personal 
reasons, and he thougiht he had experienced 
something of the unpleasantness of the pe«u)e- 
maker in trying to close it up, but he in- 
tended to stick to that role with all his in- 
fluence) and to exert himself to the utmovfc 
of his power to bring about x>eace. 

The announcement that "peace could have 
been and can be made," and that the speaker 
intended to use his influence as peacemaker 
despite his Galway undertaking, showed that 
the re-election of Mr. McCarthy as Chairman 
made for him a great difference in the 
course to be pursued towards Mr. Hedmond's 
party. The mischief of such speeches was, 
that they gave encouragement to the Fac- 
tionists to hold out, and were regarded by 
them as signals of distress hoisted before the 
approaching dissolution of Parliament. The 
subject once started became the burning topic 
of the day, and at a Convention held in New 
Boss on the 2nd March, 1892, a debate on 
" negotiation " arose. The Very Rev. Canon 
Doyle, P.P., of Ramsgrange, one of the 
oldest Nationalists in Ireland, addressed a 
letter to the Convention, which was embodied 
in the report of the proceedings in the " Na- 
tional Press." He wrote : — 

Mr. Dillon's attitude at a meeting a few 
dlays back in London was humiliating in the 
last degree. Rendered into plain English, it 
comes to this: "It makes me cry to think 
that the men who said they would f oUow my 
father with a pike — (weeping)— said they 
would vote against me." (Renewed tears.) 
I would be curious to know how many of the 
heroes of '48 Mr. Dillon had' the honour of 
meeting since he came out of prison. Hill- 
side heroism cools down very much in 44 years, 
and enthusiasm for "the queen of weapons" 
evaporates at the ripe age of 65 or 70. Mr. 
Dillon's repeated reference to his father is, 
at best, paidonable childishness. His father 
did one good thing ; he aided Duffy and Davis 
to found "The Nation." As to '48, the less 
said about it the better for all concerned. 
The French said of the mad Balaclava charge : 
"Cost magnifique, mais ce n'est pas le 

fuerre." The '48 fiasco was neither " magni- 
oent " nor was it war. It was a piece of in- 
comprehensible and inexcusable folly. That 
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the leaders were brave men there is no ques- 
tion: Irishmen are always brave, Tbat 
amongst them were men of the highest and 
most distingaished literary abilities and ac- 
quirements — rhetoricians, orators, poets, and 
prose-writers — is equally certain; but (and 
I speak from a thorough knowledge of the 
men and of the facts) not a single man came 
to the front in '48 fit to lead a revolution. 
This was a mercy of Providence, for there was 
not a civilised people then on the face of the 
gjobe worse prepared to meet in deadly con- 
ffict one of the bravest and best appointed 
armies in the world. Let us, then, have done 
with "my father" and his pikemen. Mr. 
Dillon on the London platform, not content 
with shaking hands all. round, felt himself 
called upon to attack Mr. T. M. Healy, M.P. 
Everyone who read it knew that Ms con- 
demnation of "bitter words" was intended 
for that gentleman. What has Mr. Healy 
done to deserve not only the bitter hatred of 
our enemies, but the scornful censure of our 
pretended friends ? 

Mr. Dillon was so shocked at the publication 
of Canon Doyle^s criticism that the never- 
failing Parliamentary Committee was assem- 
bled to discuss the matter, and one of the 
directors of the " N»ational Press " (who was 
then in London) was specially directed to 
convey to the editor in Dublin the dis- 
approval of the Committee at the publica- 
tion of Canon Doyle's letter. That "the 
Irish Parliamentary Committee " should be 
asked to reprove the editor of a public news- 
paper for recording the proceedings of a 
County Convention disclosed a state of things 
almost impossible of belief. The only par- 
allel for it was that Dublin Castle under the 
Coercion Act of 1875 used to give an offend- 
ing journal a "first warning" before seizure 
and confiscation, when its comments dis- 
pleased the Government. 

Just before this incident, proposals were 
made by Mr. Gray, of the "Freeman's 
Journal," to amalgamate that paper with 
thfe " National Press." Mr. Dillon, uninvited 
by his colleagues, interfered in the arrange- 
ments which were being made with the view 
of securing control of the joint publi- 
cation. Those responsible at that time 
for the conduct of the Movement had to face 
two fires. In their dealings with Mr. Dillon 



and with the Pamellites the fact that the Dis- 
solution of Parliament was fixed for June, 
1892, could never be left out of sight. The 
Pamellites wished for the defeat of 
Mr. Gladstone artd the disappointment 
of those pledges upon Home Bule 
upon which the Majority relied. If 
they could not prevent the realisation of 
these promises — on the expected fulfilment 
of which the debates in Room 15 turned, 
they hoped at any rate to make the Liberal 
majority so narrow that their own faction 
should hold the balance of power in the 
House of Commons. If the Tories succeeded in 
retaining power after six years of coercion, or if 
the Irish Party were not able to point to the 
introduction of a Home Rule Bill by 
the new Ministry the Pamellites would raise 
the cry that the "Chief" had been sacri- 
ficed in vain at Mr. Gladstone's bidding, and 
that the " Seceders" had not the poor satis- 
faction of gaining anything for Ireland by his 
" susrrerider." A junction between their 
forces and Mr. Dillon's at the General Elec- 
tion of 1892 might have meant that they 
would retain sufficient seats to paralyse the 
prospects of Home Rule, or that in the scan- 
dal provoked, the Irish Party would be de- 
prived of subscriptions and enthusiasm with 
which to fight the elections upon. When, 
tberefore, proposals for the amalgamation of 
the rival newspapers were received, a weighty 
reason for entertaining them was the mischief 
Mr. Dillon could effect at a General Election 
if he retained control of the "Freeman," 
which was now being run in his interest. The 
difficulty in which the Directors of the 
"National Press " were placed by the atiatud-e 
of Messrs. Dillon akid O'Brien towards it may 
be judged from the fact that Mr. O'Brien 
threatened to "retire into private life" if a 
resolution supporting that paper was pro- 
posed at the Kilkenny Convention, in Octo- 
ber, '91. A few days later Mr. Dillon, who 
presided at the Wexford Convention (22nd 
October), declined to put a similar resolution. 
The local leaders insisted, and Mr. Dillon 
being obliged to yield made the following re- 
servations : — 
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No one in Iroiand recognises more clearly 
and more keenly than I do tlie debt which the 
Irish people owe to the men who in the most 
critical and terrible time risked their money 
in starting the "National Press" at a time 
when literally 'the Dublin Press was garotted, 
and the men of the country on our side were 
unable to make their views reach the people 
at all save through the local Press of Ireland, 
who gallantly did their part. But, gentle- 
men, I find myself placed in a peculiar posi- 
tion personally in regard to this resolution. 
When I came out of GaJway Ja^ Mr. O'Brien 
and I took a course of action to which we 
were urged by our intense dlesire — a desire for 
which, I regret to say, we have received very- 
little acknowledgement from the other side — 
to spare our country the dangers and troubles 
of dissension. We still hoped that at least a 
section of the honest Nationalists who were 
opposed to us and to our colleagues might 
have been won over — and there are even still 
honest Nationalists on the other side, and we 
held out as it were a flag of truce on our own 
account, and pledged our honoiv that any 
man who would rejoin the National ranks 
would be forgiven no matter what he said or 
did in the past. ... I am in honour 
bound not to take any part personally in the 
crusade against the property of Mr. Gray, 
considering the fact that I pledged my influ- 
ence to get ham fair play as soon as ever he 
brought round the "Freeman. . . What- 
ever his motives were, Mr. Gray rendered a 
great service to our side. I consider that it 
has been a very important matter — an all-im- 
portant miatjter — ^and we should have the 
whole of the daily Press in Dublin of the 
National complexion on our side for. the last 
twc months, and particularly during recent 
events ; sand I would say this further, that I 
do not consider it just or wise to adopt 
exactly the same principle of dealing with 
a newspaper as in dealing with individual 
men. The " Freeman" of to-day is not- the 
"Freeman" of three months ago. . Hav- 
ing said so much — feeling bound as I do to 
dissociate myself from any crusade in favour 
of one paper or the other in this controversy 
— ^I have now only to put these resolutions 
to the meeting. 

In November, '91, Mr. Dillon called on 
Mr. William M. Murphy, then M. P. for Dub- 
lin, and one of the Directors of the " National 
Press," to urge amalgamation, but Mr. 
Murphy (as he publioly declared in the subse- 
quent controversy) decjined to accept his pro- 
posals, as Mr. Dillon had no official or finan- 



cial connection with, or status upon, either 
paper. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE FIGHT FOR THE " FREEMAN." 

Early in 1892 an agreement for the amalga- 
mation of the rival papers was, in principle, 
concluded between the "National Press" 
Directors and Mr. Gnay. In conclud- 
ing this arrangement, they made it a 
sine qua non that they should have a 
majority on the Board — ^the number of which 
was then five — ^and which it was proposed to 
enlarge to its legal limit of seven. This was 
accepted, and Mr. Gray named the three gen- 
tlemen to represent the "Freeman" on the 
joint board — ^viz., himself, his stepfather 
(Captain O'Conor), and Mr. DiUon. Tlje 
"National Press" Directors expected that 
Mr. William O'Brien would have been one 
of the three "Freeman" nominees, but Mr. 
Gray preferred his stepfather. Mr. Dillon 
was anxious to have Mr. O'Brien to help him 
on the Board, but a s?.it could only have been 
found for him by Captain O' Con or or Mr. 
Gray giving way, as the "National Press" 
shareholders would not have sanctioned any 
amalgamation which left the representatives 
of their policy — ^to enforce which they sub- 
scribed £36,000 — in a minority on the direc- 
torate. If Mr. Dillon could have contrived 
a newspaper Board which would be a mere 
replica of the Parliamentary Committee, 
every question of policy and every detail of 
National journalism would have been settled 
by a " four to three" vote. Such a Director- 
ate would have meant a triumph for Pamel- 
lism. Under Mr. Dillon's electoral scheme 
the Pamellites were to have twice more seats 
allotted to them by " negotiation" than they 
could win at the polls, and under his journar 
listic plans he would Lave captured the only 
mouthpiece their (.>pponents possessed, and 
which they had created at a cost of £36,000. 
Once he had the chief National paper, in 
addition to the Parliamentary Committee, 
under his control, with the Secretary of the 
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National Federation as his ally, the country 
would have been powerless to resist any bar- 
gain, no matter how odious oir impolitic, 
which the exigencies of his designs led him 
to make with Mr. Redmond. A square issue 
was, therefore, raised as to which section and 
which policy should -prevail on the joint 
Board. Mr. Dillon had no claim whatever to 
be considered for, or treated with, except 
his power for mischief, if he did not get his 
way. As the " Natiorial Press" Directors re- 
fused to surrender io him the fruits of a bit- 
ter and costly struggle, Mr. Dillon went to 
Mr. Gray and persuaded him tc break the 
written agreement he bad entered into. Then 
for over a month the arrangements came to 
a stop. Finally, under the threat of legal 
proceedings, Mr. Gray yielded, and on March 
24th Messrs. Wm. M. Murphy, T. M. Healy, 
and T. A. Dickson were co-opted on the 
*' Freeman " Board in place of three Directors 
who resigned to facilitate the arrangement. 
The next day, tiierefore, March 25th, 1892, 
the last number of the "National Press" 
was published. Without a resolution, 
of the shareholders of the "Freeman" 
Company the size of the Board could 
not be increased to seven, and this 
increase it was proposed to effect at a 
subsequent meeting, and to add the names of 
Messrs. Sexton and Dillon as Directors. 
Meantime, as Mr. Gray was Chairman of the 
Company, wielding a casting vote, it was 
necessary that the three Directors co-opted to 
represent the "National Press" should be 
men resident in Dublin, or prepared to give 
constant attendance to neutralize the hosti- 
lity of Mr. Gray, who sought to keep up the 
pro-Parnelite tone of the paper. Mr. Sex- 
ton was entitled by right of his public posi- 
tion to have been ons of the first co-opted 
Directors, and this being impossible owing to 
his absence in London, he became alienated. 
He was unable to make allowance for 
the necessity of out-voting Mr. Gray, with 
whose tactics in Dublin Mr. Sexton, owing 
to his own attendance in Parliament, was 
unacquainted. 

This estrangement was soon increased Dy 



a proposal made with a desire to placate Mr. 
Dillon — ^viz., the offer to that gentleman of 
the Chairmanship of the amalgamated Com- 
pany made at the first meeting of the joint 
Bosuixl. It was received without gratitude 
by Mr. Dillon and with chagrin by Mr. Sex- 
ton. The Directorate m trying to satisfy the 
ambitions of the one aroused the jealousies of 
the other. . The final number of the 
"National Press," March 25th, 1892, con- 
tains the following record : — 

Immediately after obtaining the sanction 
of the shareholders of the "National Press*' 
to the proposals of the directors three of the 
latter, Meissrs. Dickson, Healy, and Murphy, 
were co-opted members of the Board of the 
"Freeman's Journal.'' Messrs. J. L. Scal- 
lau, solicitor ; John Roche, Q.C. ; and Alder- 
man Toole resigned their seats thereupon to 
enable this to be done. 

The new Board, which is provisional, pend- 
ing the meeting of the shareholders on Ijiurs- 
day next, met for the first time at 2 30 p.m. 
yesterday (March 24th, 1892). There were 
present--Oaptain O'Conor, Mr. E. D. Gray, 
Mr. Dickson, M.P. ; Mr. Healy, M.P. ; and 
Mr. Murphy, M.P. The followmg resolution 
was proposed by Mr. Healy, seconded by Mr. 
Dickson, and unanimously adopted : — . 

That Mr. John Dillon, M.P., be communicated 
with, and informed that the Board are anxious to 
know if he would be prepared to accept a seat 
thereat, and the Chairmanship of the Company, 
which the Board places at his disposal. 

On the day that the above resolution was 
published the following "interview" ap- 
peared : — 

The Press Association's Dublin correspond 
dent, telegraphing last ni^t (March 24th, 
1892), says : — ^Mr. John Dillon, M.P., having 
been questioned to-day with reference to a 
statement in the "Pall Mall Oazette" of 
Thursday evening that he was to be one of 
the new Board of Directors of the " Freeman's 
Journal," gave the following reply: "There 
is no foundation for this statement in the 
* Pall Mall Gazette.' My name has been ex- 
tensively used in connection with the pro- 
posed! amalgamation between the ' National 
Press' and * Freeman's Journal,' and as an 
impression has been conveyed to the public 
that this scheme is largely my work, I am 
glad to take this opportunity of stating that 
I am in no way responsible for it. So far as 
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my informatioDi goes it is the result of a pri- 
vate arrangement between Mr. Healy, Mr. 
Gray, and Captain O^Conor. It is true that 
since the change of Policy in the * Freeman's 
Journal ' I have been one of those who advo- 
cated a fusion of the two National journals on 
lines that would put an end to a ruinous 
newspaper conflict, tend to create a better 
state of feeling in the country, and make the 
new journal ;f airly and- fully representative of 
the views of the Irish Party, whilst safeguard- 
inc the interests. of the " shareholders of the 
* National Press.' But I haTe not been con- 
sulted with reference to the present arrange- 
ment) and I regret to say I cannot see muc^ 
ground for hoping that it will secure the pubHc 
objects above mentioned." 

To the above the "National Press* appended 
this note : — 

Mr. Dillon^^s extraordinary statement that 
the scheme " is the result of a private arrange- 
ment between Mr. Healy, Mr. Gray, and Cap- 
tain CConor," is entirely groundless. The 
conditions approved by the " National Press" 
shareholders on Thursday were agreed upon 
in London six weeks ago by every member of 
the "National Press*' directorate. Details 
were settledl by the four directors of the 
" National Press" available in Ireland, in com- 
munication with his Grace the Archbishop of 
Dublin. Prior to the remarkable interview 
sent to us, as given above, the gentleman 
whom JMr. Dillon accuses of making a " private 
arrangement " which would not "^secure the 
public 'obejcts^' he prizes, had proposed Mr. 
Dillon himself for the chairmansmp of the 
amalgamated company! — ^Ed. N.P. 

When Mr. Gray received the "interview" in 
thA "Freeman" office, seeing that it was 
rather "too previous," he apprised Mr. Dil- 
lon of the motion to make him Chairman of 
the "Freeman" Board. Thereupon the fol- 
lowing additional communication and com- 
ment were made, as appears from the final 
issue of the "National Press" : — 

Since the above was in type we were fur- 
nished* this morning at 2 a.m. with the fol- 
lowing communication : — 

My Dbar Mb. Gray— I think it right to let you 
know that since making the announcement to the 
Press Association to-day in r^erence to the amal- 
gamation of the " National Press" and " Freeman's 
Journal" a proposal has reached me to which I 
feel bound to give full consideration, and as to 
which I must consult my friends. — ^I am, my dear 
Mr. Gray, yours very truly, 

John Dillon. 



We are glad Mr. DiUon realises that the 
authors of the "private arrangement" were 
enjgaged with a proposal to which he can pro- 
mise "full consideration," at the very mo- 
ment he was condiemning them by a publica- 
tion which has now been telegraphed to the 
Press of the world.— Ed. N.P. 

The., offer to Mr. Dillon was made at the 
very moment when he was attacking those res- 
ponsible, for it; and made though he had no 
connection with journalism or with business, 
and he did not hold a share in either of the 
amalgamated companies. The spirit in which 
Mr. Dillon received it was characteristic. The 
first number of the " Freeman and National 
Press" (Monday, March 27th, 1892), con- 
tained his reply. Instead of uttering even 
a formal phrase of thanks, he proceeded to 
make fresh demands : — 

J. M. GILLIES, ESQ., 8ECBETABY " FBEEMAN^S 

jotjbnal" company. 
Deab Sib — I received on Saturday morn- 
ing your letter of the 25th March, enclosing 
a copy of the resolution passed on that day 
(sic) by the directors of the "Freeman's 
Journal," by which they offer me a seat at 
the board, and place the chairmanship of 
the company at my disposal. I immediately 
oommiunicated' with Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
the Ohainnan of ^ the Irish Party, asking hini 
to consult with our. colleagues of the Com- 
mittee who are in London, amd advise me as 
to the course which he thoujp!;ht it best I 
shou'ld pursue. I beg now tha4> you will in- 
form your Board that, acting under the ad- 
vice of Mr McCarthy, I am prepared to accept 
the responsibility of the c>hairmanship oiF the 
company, on condition that Mr. Thomas Sex- 
ton and Mr. William O'Brien are invited to 
join the Board of Directors. — ^I remain, yours 
very sincerely, John Dillon. 

He knew well that Mr. Sexton was to be 
included in the enlarged Board, and equally 
"well that Mr. Wm. O'Brien could only be 
made room for, by the retirement of Mr Gray 
or Captain O'Oonor, as seven wias the maxi- 
mum legal limit of the Board. A month pre- 
viously, when Mr. Dillon induced Mr. Gray 
to break through his written agreement, the 
directors of the "National Press" prepared 
the following memo, (published 18th May, 
1892), which was at once communicated to 
Mr. Dillon: — 
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The agreement already provides a seat for 
Mr. Dillan on the Board, and we shaM be 
glad if the obstacle of Mr. O'Brien's case can 
be removed. It arises from the fact that 
the Articles of Association limit the number 
of directors to seven, and Messrs. Gray and 
0'Ck>nor require that each of them should 
have a seat, although we assert that tibe 
essence of our negotiation was that the " Na- 
tional Press " direotors should form a majority 
on the new board*. As Mr. Dillon informed 
us that Mr. Gray bad been anxious for some 
time to go abroad, it will afford us great 
satisfaction to secure the co^operatian of Mr. 
Wm. OBrien if either Mr. Gray or Captain 
CCfenor will now waive hie claim in Mr. 
O'Brien's favour. This, we think, would be 
a reasonable solution of the difficulty, as 
these gentlemen are albout to thTow upom us 
the s(we responsibility of raising the money 
to pay for Mrs. O'Conor's shares. If they 
inform us to^ay either that they are wiUing 
to accept the suggestion, or to proceed with 
the boiuldr defined by tihie agreement^ we 
shall be prei>ared then to deal promptly with 
the financial question. 

The offer of the GhaiiimwnKhiip of the Com- 
pany, which conferred both a vote and a 
casting vote, was made as an additional sola- 
tium for the impassibility of providing for 
Mr. O'Brien. Mr. Dillon knew that the con- 
ditions he imposed had a month previously 
been demonstrated to be impossible of ful- 
fillment, unless Mr. Gray arranged for his 
stepfather's retirement, or retired 'himself. 
So^he reiterated a hopeless claim,^in order 
to secure a "grievance" upon its inevitable 
rejection. 

Two days after the appearance of Mr. Dil- 
lon's letter, and two days before the annual 
meeting of the ' Freeman " shareholders the 
unhappy Committee of the Irish Party came 
upon the scene. This active and intelligent 
body was at onoe convened in London to 
settle the affairs of the " Freeman " Company. 
Questions of ultra vires never troubled it. 
Legal obstacles were no barrier to its arrange- 
ments. By the usual majority it passed a 
resolution, which was forthwith telegraphed 
for publication: — 

That in the interests of National uni-ty the 
Committee of the Irish Parliamentary Party 
earnestly suggest the election of Messrs. 



Dillon and O'Brien as members of the Board 
of the " Freeman's Journal " and " National 
Press," provided that Captain CConior or 
"Mr, Gray make a vacancy in favour of one 
of these gentlemen by resignation. 

The members of the Committee who cared to 
acquaint themselves with the facts knew tha4 
the position taken in the Directo>rs' memor- 
andum was unassailable. Neither Captain 
O'Conor nor Mr. Gray would budge from th« 
Board, while each expressed the utmoot^e- 
votion to Messrs. Dillon and O'Brien. Th# 
annual meeting of the *' Freeman " Compasy 
was held on the 31st March, 1892, but neither 
gave way. As there was, therefore, no 
means of providing for Mr. O'Brien's 
"claims," the Directors on the 6th April, 
1892, transmitted to Mr. Dillon the following 
resolution : — 

The Board regret that Mr. Dillon is unable 
to accept the offer of Chainnaaiship witboiat 
imsposing oonditions which the Board, now 
feel unable to enter into. 

A few days previously Alderman Keman, the 
PameUite ex-Director of the "Freeman,** 
who had been expelled from the Board in 
August, 1891, by Mr. Gray, applied for 
copies of the agreement on which the amal- 
gamation was founded, with a view, s& he 
stated, of taking legal advice on their validity. ' 
Alderman Keman after the SpUt had become 
Treasurer of the PameUite Leadership Com- 
mittee, and his solicitor was Alderman Dil- 
lon, the PameUite candidate for Sligo, a 
relative of Mr. John IMlon, and solicitor to 
Mr. O'Brien. The avowed object of Alder- 
man Keman in commencing litigation was to 
get rid of the debenture charge of £36,000 
to be paid for ihe " National Press," and in 
a speech of the 17th May, '92, he declared : — 

We must try to prevent that terrible impost 
being put on the paper. 

If Aid, Keman's plans succeeded, the re- 
sult would have been financial ruin to the 
men appointed by the Irish Party to conduct 
its organ after the Split. The "Freeman" 
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of the 6th August, 1882, showed how mat- 
ters stood: — 

The sale of the i" National Press '* was 
effected for debentures in the "Freeman" 
Company, but in order to carry out the pro- 
mise maide at the shareholders' meeting, and 
to obtain the controlling influence insisted 
upon there, five of the Directors of the " Na- 
tional Press "(Messrs John Barry, Thomas 
A Dickson, T. M. Healy, John Morrogh, and 
William M. MurpKy) have undertaken a per- 
sonal liability to the extent of £36,000 to 
acquire Mrs. O'Conor's shares. 

Mr. Dillon knew this welL In April, '92, 
Alderman Keman issued a writ against Messrs 
Healy, Murphy, and Dickson in the BoUfi 
Ck)urt to enjoin them from issuing the deben- 
tures. Mr. Dillon's complicity was not con- 
cealed, and at a meeting of the " Freeman " 
Company on the 16th May, 1892, he said : — 

He claimed that had his proposals for 
amalgamation been accepted, the "fVeeman" 
Company would never have found itself in 
the Bolls Court. 

In the course of another speech, on the 17th 
May, 1892, Mr. Dillon actually charged those 
colleagues whom Alderman Keman had made 
defendants with financial corruption : — 

"While the majority of the " Press " share- 
holders is in imminent danger, Messrs. Healy, 
Murphy, Dickson, and Morrogih, when ^ the 
whole of this business is finished will have a 
siun of £6,000 to divide amongst themselves 
as clear profit, and that is the real condition 
of the case. I had; thought that the fact of 
Mr. Dickson being in the arrangement might 
induce many t>eople to believe £bat there was 
not much risk involved. He is a oanny Pres- 
byterian from the North of Ireland, and hicr 
past life has not been miarked by any anxiety 
to throw his means into the gulf to save his 
countrymen. 

There was not, of course, an atom of truth 
in this accusation. 

On the 7th April, 1892, the Parliamentary 
Committee resolved to call a meeting of the 
Party and to resign in a body if their de- 
mand for a directorship for Mr. Wm. O'Brien 
was not endorsed by the Party as a whole. 



Mr. O^Brien himself was a participant in this 
proceeding. The Party met on the 11th 
April, 1892, in a Committee Boom of the 
House of Commons, and Mr. O'Brien an- 
nounced that he, Mr. DiUon, Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor, Mr. D. Sheehy, Mr. Wm. Abra- 
ham, and Mr. Sexton would retire unless he 
was provided with a seat on the " Freeman " 
Board. There were present at the meeting 
44 members, including the five who had given 
Mrs. O'Conor a bond for £36,000 to secure 
the Debentures which Alderman Keman waa 
seeking to have declared « illegaL - These 
gentlemen asked their colleagues, in view of 
the heavy financial liability undertaken by 
them (to purchase Mrs. O'Conor's shares in 
cash for £36,000, or provide Debentures 
legally charged on the "Freeman") not to 
press for a change of the Directorate pending 
the litigation. Mrs. O'Conor's shares in the 
"Freeman" were to go to the "NatioiMl 
Press" shareholders at their own ej^ense. 
In other words, unless they secured the cor- 
responding debenture-charge of £36,000 on 
the " Freeman " Company which Aidermtai 
Keman was questioniijg, they incurred an 
absolute loss of £36,000. They . declared 
their willingness tbat Mr. Justin McCarthy 
should nominate a seventh Director when the 
litigation wa# decided, or that Mr. O'Brien 
should hav^ Mr. Gray's or Captain O'Conor's 
seat, if either of these gentlemen would re- 
sign-*«<in addition to the election of Messrs. 
Sexton and Dillon as originally arranged. 
Nevertiheless, for twelve hours, from noon 
till past midnight, Mr. O'Brien, Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor, and Mr. Sheehy held out for the 
adoption by the Party of the resolution of 
the Committee. Their ultimation was resig- 
nation or surrender — the Besolution, the 
whole Besolution, and nothing but the Beso- 
lution. They declared (as Mr. Murphy 
showed on May 17th, 1892), that they would 
even treat a motion for the adjournment of 
the meeting as one of '^no confidence," and 
resign if it were carried. After a twdve 
hours' debate, a second Split on this issue 
seemed inevitable. Still it became clear that 
if a division was forced, while it would split 
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the Party, the "majority" of the Oommittee 
would be hopelessly defeated. Mr. McCarthy 
as Chairman refused to resign even if the 
Committee were beaten. The Plamellite 
members were pacing up and down the cor- 
ridors outside, trying to ferret out the secret 
of the long deliberation of their opponents, 
whom within two months they must meet in 
Ireland at the polls in a; struggle for ascend- 
'ancy, and their watchfulness was a grim re- 
minder to those inside, as to the result upon 
the Dissolution of any public scandal. 
Mr. Dillon was in Dublin, owing to an acci- 
dent, and in his absence moderate 
courses in the end prevailed. The militant 
resolution was withdrawn afber midnight, and 
the suggestion of the Directors as to the 
future composition of the Board was accepted. 
The meeting then sepaiiated harmoniously 
with the understanding that there was to be 
no further public agitation on the question of 
the Directorate. This arrangement was com- 
municated i(0 Mr. Dillon, but the following 
day he sent to the "Freeman's Journal" a 
letter ignoring the decision of the Party. 



. CHAPTER XVin. 

AN OPEN SCANDAL. 

When Mr. Dillon's atfaadk appeared, the 
public were in ignorance that the matter about 
which he complained had been submitted 
to the Party, and a decision ta;ken upon the 
issues raised. Though published on the 13th 
April, 1892, two days after the Party meet- 
ing, it is dated as of the 9lth April, to give 
the idea that it was written beforehand. He 
knew that those whom he assailed could 
not reveal this fact, nor enter into explana- 
tions, in view of the strength which continu- 
ous controversy would give the Pamellites. 
Yet the meeting of the Irish Party was the 
court of appeal selected at his own instance 
to decide the question. 

It purported to be addressed to the secre- 
tary of the "Freeman" Company, and in it 
Mr. Dillon declared: — 



I must aocept the resolution of your Board 
contained in your letter of the 6th inst., as a 
proof that the offer of chairmanship was 
made to me for sinister purposes and not in 
good faith. 

The offer of the chairmanship of the " Free- 
man's Journal" Company, which I received 
on the 25th of Mardi last, came upon me 
absolutely by surprise. For three weeks pa*©- 
viously I have the best reason for knowing 
that every exertion was used by Messrs. 
Healy, Murphy, and Dickson to prevent me 
from learning anything about the negotia- 
tions for the amalgamation of the two news- 
papers. On the 23rd' of March the contracts 
for the amalgamation had! been signed, not 
ondy without my being consulted regarding 
them, but even without my being told any- 
thing of their contents. Under these cir- 
cumstances my first imptdse naturally was 
to refuse to accept the chairmanship or to 
have anything to do with the company, and 
I have now no doubt that Messrs. Healy, 
Murphy^ and Dickson counted upon my giv- 
ing a prompt and' curt refusal to their offer. 
On reflection, I felt that in a matter of 
National importance, one had no right to be 
guided! by personal feehng, and I decided 
that, in spite of the extraordinary manner 
in which I bad been treated, I should accept 
the offer of the Board on certain conditions, 
provided such conditions met with the ap- 
proval of the Chairman and) Committee of the 
Jrishi Party. The circumstances under which 
the amalgamation hadi been arranged and 
the new Board constituted! (circumstances 
which some day may be made public) had 
forced on me the conviction that there existed 
in the minds of certain individuals concerned 
a fixed purpose so to constitute the Board as 
to give Mr. Healy absolute control of the 
new paper ; andi the conditions whi<^ I an- 
nexed to my acceptance of the chairmanship, 
and which receiv€Ki the warm approval of the 
Chairman and Committee of the Irish Party, 
were, in my judgment, essential to secure 
that the new paper should be a truly National 
journal, representing fairly and fully the 
views of the Irish Party, and diould' not be 
merely the mouthpiece of any individual. In; 
the interest of National unity I was pre- 
pared, and! am prepared, to make every 
reasonable sacrifice of personal feeling, but I 
could not accept any share of responsibility 
for a newspaper, the Board' of which was so 
constituted as to make Mr. Healy the dicta- 
tor of its language and its policy. 

Yours sincerely, 

JlbHN DiLLOK. 
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He now began " interviews " in the " Indepen- 
dent," although up to this time no member 
of the Irish Party would recogniee Mr. Red- 
mond's organ. Mr. Dillon had its reporters 
up to his house night after night, supplying 
them with useful matter for a/btack upon 
his colleagues. Two of his allies who attended 
the Party meeting (Messrs. J. Roche and P, 
M'Dennott) were despatched to "the country," 
to begin the work of dissension. Then, 
as if the Party had never been appealed 
to, they got resolutions passed at the so-called 
"Woodford Tenants' Defence Association" 
condemning the " Freeman " Directors for not 
obeying the resolution of the Parliamentary 
Committee ! 

Feeling the pinch of the argument that the 
Party had decided against him, Mr. Dillon ex- 
plained on the 17th May, 1892, at the " Free- 
man " meeting, that the decision of the Party 
on the 11th April was not "recorded." He 
said : — 

I challenged Mr. Healy yesterday to pro- 
duce a record of any decision arrived at. 
(Mr. Shedhy — ^Hear, hear.) No decision 
was arrived at, except the adjourmnent of 
the meeting, and the kind of understanding 
arrived at, was arrived on a totally false 
issue, because the members of the Irish 
Party were under the impression that if they 
did interfere, they might expose Mr. Healy 
and Mr. Murphy to "sell their shirts" and 
go into bankruptcy. 

The absence of a formal minute was a 
sorry plea for destroying the Party unity 
on the eve of the General Election. In the 
same speech in which Mr Dillon announced 
that "no decision was arrived at" by the Irish 
Party, he declared that Mr. Wm. O'Brien, in 
consequence. of the action of the meeting, had 
declined to attend the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee any further! 

As people paid no heed to these numerous 
letters or attacks, and Mr. Dillon could 
not discern what would be the result of the 
Keman litigation, he made a speech at Slane 
on the 24th April, 1892, which contrasts 
curiously with his declarations immediately 
before and after. He said : — 
E 



There was one question that he would like 
to refer to, namely, the amalgamation of the 
" Freeman's Journal " and the " National 
Press," by which one great newspaper had 
now been set up in Dublin on the Nationial 
side. A certain feeling of doubt and uneasi- 
ness prevailed in the country in reference to 
this business. Rumours had been circulated 
of an impending split in the National Party, 
and it was stated publicly that he intended 
to resign and retire from public life in cons^ 
quence of a difference with Mr. Healy, and 
on the other hand all discussion on the whole 
subject had been stroujgly deprecated, be- 
cause it had been said that it was a very 
delicate matter. So far as he knew anything, 
and he thought that he knew a good deal 
of the affairs of their Party, there was not 
the slightest ground for apprehension of any 
split occurring, nor had he now, or ever, 
the sUghtest idea of resigning or retiring 
from the fight. He did not propose to enter 
into a public discussion, but he could not help 
saying that it seemed to him a very great 
pity that this amalgamation of the two news- 
papers was not carried out in such a fashion 
as would have left it a safe subject of dis- 
cussion by friend and foe alike. He thought 
that the Chairman of the Irish Parliamentary 
Party ought to have had a voice in the mat- 
ter, that a transaction of such far-reaching 
importance to the Irish Cause ought not to 
have been carried through without consulta- 
tion with the Conunittee of the Irish Party, 
that Committee which stood before the 
country having been elected by the Irish 
Party, charged with the responsibility of con- 
ducting the National movement. He 
thought that if that Committee were to be 
ignored, and their advice rejected, it would 
be impossioie to maintain the unity and dis* 
cipline in the National Party, without which 
it would be idle to hope to hold an Irish 
Party together in the House of Commons. 
Holding this view with the utmost intensity 
of conviction, when he was most suddenly 
and most unexpectedly and publicly invited 
to accept the chairmanship of the amalga- 
mated newspaper in DubUn, it would have 
been oowardly and false to the confidence and 
trust placed in him if he did not publicly 
state the grounds on which he felt bound to 
take the course which he had adopted. That 
course was not adopted without consulta- 
tion with the Chairman of the Party and his 
colleagues on the Committee. 

The fact was thus ignored that the " National 
Press" Directorate had been constituted di- 
rectly by the Irish Party, that they were re- 
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sponsible for the amalgamation, that they held 
their commisfiion like the Ck>mmittee from 
the Party itself, that they were in no way 
subordinate to the Committee, which was only 
created after the Directorate had been ap- 
pointed, that Mr. McCarthy and Mr. Sexton 
were members of the Directorate and were 
consulted at every stage of the amalgamation, 
and that neither the Chairman nor Mr. Sex- 
ton objected to any step that had been taken. 
Mr. Dillon's promise "not to enter 
into a public discuesion" was kept for three 
weeks, or until he saw an opening for renew- 
ing hostilities. His chance came in a techni- 
cal success won by Alderman Keman in the 
Bolls Court, where it was decided that the 
agreement creating the " Freeman " deben- 
tures to buy out the " National Press " should 
'be submitted to a second meeting of the 
shareholders. The Bolls judgment sdso threw 
doubt on the validity of the co-option of the 
"National Press" Directors on the ground 
that this was partly the act of an employe 
of Mr. Gray's, who held only colourable quali- 
fications — his shares having been transferred 
to make him a Director and his resignation 
having followed the co-option. To comply 
with legal minutise, an extraordinary meeting 
of the "Freeman" shareholders was, there- 
fore, called for Monday, May 15th, 1892, to 
ratify the amalgamation. It had the support 
of an enormous majority of the Shareholders, 
and, indeed, of every on-e of them except the 
Pamellites. This meeting Mr. Dillon deter- 
mined to attend to create disturbance, buib 
he did not own a share in the Company, 
and did not care to invest his own money in 
purchasing a qualification. He therefore ap- 
plied to Aid. Keman, the treasurer of the Par- 
nell Leadership Committee to supply him 
with the shares. Aid. Keman r-eadily obliged 
him, and two days before the Shareholders 
assembled, it was witnessed on the transfer- 
deed executed by -each that, in consideration 
of the sum of 5s in hand paid, the Treasurer 
of the Pamell Leadership Committee made 
over unto Mr. John Dillon, M.P., 200 shares. 
The market value of the shares at the time 
was nearly £900. A similar job was per- 



formed hy Alderman Keman for Mr. D. 
Sheehy, M.P., Secretary of the L N. Federa- 
tion, who was enlisted to help Mr. Dillon 
at the meeting. Unlike Mr. Dillon, Mr. 
■Sheehy had been a Shareholder in the " Na- 
tional Press," but having defaulted in paying 
his calls, he was not qualified to attend 
the meeting without Aid. Kernan's assistance. 
On the Saturday preceding the Monday when 
the "Freeman" scandal began (May 15th, 
1892), a speech from Mr. William O'Brien, at 
Cork, was published to assail the unnamed 
traitors who refused to agree to the 
Pamellites being awarded double the 
num^ber of seats that they could 
carry at the polls. The Dissolution was now 
only a month off, and the speech was timed 
to win Pamellite sympathy for Mr. Dillon. 
The editorial staff of Mr. Redmond's organ 
and several of its directors had kept their 
shares in the "Freeman" Company for the 
purpose of harassment, and when the share- 
holders met to approve the amalgamation Mr. 
Dillon was found ramparted by this brigade of 
the enemies of the Irish Party. When he rose 
to speak they greeted him with vociferous 
cheering, and throughout a three-days* 
struggle he demeaned himself solely with an 
eye to their support. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE "FREEMAN" MEETING. 

The "Freeman" meeting was presided over by 
Mr Gray, and the proxies of his mother's 8,000 
shares, which had been purchased for the "Na- 
tional Press, ^ were deposited in trust with 
his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin pending 
the completion of the amalgamation. Mr. 
Gray's chairmanship (in view of his relations 
with Mr. Dillon) had only been agreed to 
by his co-directors after a solemn pledge was 
received by him at a private conference that 
he would act legally and straightforwardly, 
and discourage dilatory tactics or disorderly 
discussion. He was barely 22 years of age, 
and, owing to his youth, he was after- 
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warcU persuaded to take another couii&e. 
The plot was, that the chairman ehould 
exclude the 8,000 proxy votes held by 
the Archbishop of Dublin, upon some pre- 
texted illegality, and then, with the aid of 
Alderman Kernan and the Parnellite share- 
holders, the meeting was to pass a resolution 
declaring the amalgamation null and void. 
Thifi would have necessitated fresh litigation, 
and as Chancery proceedings are slow, the 
General Election would have arrived with 
Messis. Gray and Dillon acting as sole au- 
thorities in the " Freeman " ofl&ce. Mean- 
while the shareholders of the "National 
Press," with their paper dead, would have 
seen themselves defrauded not only politically 
but financially, and Ireland at the crisis 
of her electoral fortunes would have been 
robbed of the fruits of their sacrifice, and of 
18 months' bitter conflict. Once in posses- 
sion of the "Freeman" Mr. Dillon could 
make any bargain he liked with the Pamel- 
lites, whom the constituencies wanted to be 
rid of. 

It would encumber this narrative hopelessly 
to attempt to compress into it an account of 
the performances at the shareholders' meet- 
ing. A few extracts from Mr. Dillon's speeches 
(one occupied nine columns and portion of 
two days) must suffice. He b^an by mov- 
ing Mr. Gray to the chair, a proposition 
which was seconded by Alderman Kernan. 
When this waa agreed to, Mr. Dillon moved 
the adjournment of the meeting for a fort- 
night, and in a series of speeches complained 
of the issue of a circular by the Directors 
asking that proxies be sent to his Grace the 
Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. Dealing with the en- 
trustment to the Archbishop of Du/blin of the 
8,500 proxy votes by the "National Press" 
Directors pending payment to Mrs. O'Conor 
in cash or debentures of the £36,000, he pro- 
voked a scene which roused his anti-clerical 
backers to the fiercest enthusiasm. In ap- 
preciating the report the reader must recollect 
that the speaker's qualification was the bogus 
transfer of shares from Alderman Kernan 48 
(hours before. The scene began in this 
wise: — 



Mr. J. L. Scallan — ^I wish to say I hold in 
my hand a proxy vote from his Grace the 
Archbishop of Dublin in writing — in his own 
handwriting from beginning to end — ^for 
8,500, about which there can be no question. 

Mr. David Sheehy, M.P. — ^Are we to be 
voted down in this way ? 

Mr. John DiU(m — I now rise to move the 
adjournment, and though probably Mr. 
Murray's point is quite correct, I say that 
nothing more indecent, nothing more calcu- 
lated to injure the National Cause than what 
Mr. Scallan has just done, I never heard. 
We are charged* as Irish Nationalists with 
not conducting this movement independently 
of priestly dictation, and though there is 
no maai in this country who has a greater 
respect for the Archbishop of Dublin than I 
have, I say without hesitation that if this 
thing is to be carried by a system of this 
kind, then there is an end of the National 
movement. Is it we, the laymen of the 
country, who are to have the conducting of 
the National journal and movement or is it 
the Archbishop of Dublin? And are we to 
be told, when we stand up here as represen- 
tatives of the people and of the shareholders 
whose interests are involved in the matter, 
are we to be told 

Mr. Byrne (editor of the " Independent ") 
— ^I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. Dillon — ^I would be the last man who 
would seek to curtail in any way the rights 
of criticism, but I leave it to the opinion 
of the supporters of Mr. Byrne whether this 
is not a subject on which he is perfectly at 
liberty to reply to me when I am done. He 
can hold his own views, but I do hold that 
the dearest interests of the shareholders of 
this journal, both from the point of view of 
their simply business concerns and the mone- 
tary interests of their papers, and from the 
point of view of their position as the National 
journal of this country, unless they want to 
be brought down to the same position as the 
"Irish Oa-tholic," is at stake when it is sought 
by proceedings like the reading out of such 
a document as that, to override the free 
judgment of the shareholders of this com- 
pany. For my part, the statement, the 
threat made by Mr. Scallan, for it was a 
threat of the most outrageous character 

Mr. Scallan — ^Let me say (Ories of 

" Order, order.") Will you permit me to say 
that I disclaim any intention of a threat at 
all. WiU you allow me, in justice to his 
Grace 

Mr. Dillon — ^I will not unless you rise to 
a point of order. 

Mr. Scallan — ^I was offering information. 
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I did not say how I would use the proxy. I 
did not say I would not use it to support 
your motion. 

Mr. Dillon — Am I in possession of the 
diair? 

The Chairman (Mr. Gray); — ^I beg you to 
listen to Mr. Dillon without interruption. 

Mr. Dillon — ^I say the question of using 
his Grace's proxies was not before the meet- 
ing, and it was time enough to cast these 
proxies when the time came for voting ; but 
should they be suddenly burst upon this 
meeting for the purpose of suppressing the 
rights of the shareholders? I say it is a 
dangerous and most imprudent thing for the 
cause in which we are all interested, and for 
the whole future position of this newspaper. 
I think this is a matter which must be clearly 
placed before the shareholders. For my part, 
I must confess I deeply regret it, because, 
perhaps, I soeak with a wider knowledge and 
a far deeper sense of the responsibility in- 
volved in our discussion by the mention of 
his Grace's name than any man in this room 
or at this Board. I know the dangers and 
the difficulties of the National Cause. I have 
means and facilities at my disposal that no 
other man in the room has, and with the 
full light of the information at my disposal, 
I say that this irruption into our proceedings 
is a serious blow struck at the National 
Cause. And if there was no other cause for 
an adjournment of this meeting, I say the 
action of Mr Scallan's would give ample cause. 
It is idle for us to stand before the country 
and before England, for we must stand — & 
we are to save this country and this cause 
we must stand — as the representatives of the 
people, and I say it is idle to stand to be 
silenoed by the motion of a nominee— ^ear, 
hear) — ^if we are not to be allowed to take 
counsel for our country and for the interests 
of this paper without having a club, a pistol, 
held to our heads, a sword held over our 
heads, in the shape of seven (sic) thousand 
proxies held in the hands of his Grace. Mr. 
Scallan vainly endeavoured to put me in a 
position of accusing his Grace of an attempt 
to intimidate this meeting. I did nothing 
of the kind^ and I very much doubt whether 
if his Grace were present in the room he 
would have chosen to stand up in a discus- 
sion and in an irrelevant manner, before any 
division, to nnform the meeting, " I hold 
eight thousand proxies, and you are wasting 
time in discussing this business, because I 
.will finish the business according to my 
own discretion." I say his Grace would not 
have been a i>arty to any such transaction. 
I say, with at least the sense of my responsi- 



bility both as a shareholder of this Company, 
and^ I confess, a great deal more as a mem- 
ber of the National Party, that if this motion 
is going to be carried through by such means 
as that, the dlays of the '' Freeman '' as the 
representative of independent Irish Nation- 
ality are indeed orer. 

Mr. Sheehy — ^Had the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin a free hand' in this matter, or was he 
restricted? It would not do to have the 
public voice silenced by any one individual. 
(Applause.) He seconded Mr. Dillon's reso- 
lution. 

Next day the following reply from the Arch- 
bishop of DubHn WBA read at the meeting : — 

Holding in trust over 8,000 shares in the 
"Freeman's Journal" Company as trustee 
for Mrs. O'Conor, pendine tine completion of 
the purchase of those shares from her by 
Messrs. Dickson. Healy, Murphy, Barry, and 
Mcrrogh, I consider that the following is the 
proper course for me to adopt in the exer- 
cise of the voting-power conveyed by those 

shares : — 

To vote for any -resolution or amendment 
approved by the legal advisers of the Com- 
pany and having the concurrent support of 
Mrs. O'Conor, on the one hand, and of the 
above-named gentiemen or their representa- 
tives, on the other. 

"^William J. Walsh, 

17th May, 1892. 

This quiet and business-like communication 
called forth neither retraction nor apology, but 
Mr. Dillon refrained from further reference to 
his Grace. A few other gems from his ora- 
tory on the occasion must be recorded. He 
sneered at the "National Press" Directors 
as "men who valued holy poverty," and in- 
sinuated that they were netting financial 
gain by the amalgamation. While Mr. Healy 
was referring to the Pamellite organ Mr. Dil- 
lon actually said : — " You subscribed to start 
it." Of the meeting of the Irish Party to 
deal with the "Freeman" dispute, he gave 
the following account : — 

The meeting of the Irish Parliamentary 
Party took place, but he was not present at 
it. The meeting, he was informed, broke up 
in considerable confusion at 12 o'clock at 
night after an angry discussion of a cha- 
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racter which he much regretted. . . FaJse 
and misleading issues were put before the 
Irish Party, andl he maintained tha.t the Irish 
Party were not in a position to judge of the 
real issues at stake. 

Such an impeachment of the judgment of his 
Party can, of course, never be forgotten 
when "Majority Rule" is invoked by Mr. 
Dillon. To win favour with the Pamellites, 
he said : — 

On more than one occasion he had been 
obUged to address ultimatums to the men in 
charge of the " National Press " Office, that 
if they pursued certain lines of attack against 
Mr. Pamell and others he would be obliged 
to disclaim the language. One was the 
famous case of the "Stop Thief" article. 
(Hear, hear.) He wrote a letter warning the 
danger, and that if they were not stopped 
he would be obliged to dissociate himself with 
them. He claimed no authority over the 
" Press " newspaper. The only way in which 
he had influenced an iota of its writings was 
by serving these kind of notices. 

The truth was, no ultimatum or letter ever 
reached " the men in charge of the * National 
Press ' Office." No protest as to the " Stop 
Thief" was ever made in its Directorate, 
and Mr. Dillon never " influenced " its writ- 
ings. Painful as dates must be to him, it is 
necessary to recall that he was not released 
from Galway Jail until 30th July, 1891, 
whereas the article in question appeared two 
months before — ^viz., 1st June, 1891. This 
statement resembles that which he made in 
Parliament excusing some speech on the 
ground of the provocation of the Mitchels- 
town massacre, which occurred months after- 
wards. 

In justification for intervening at the "Free- 
man" meeting, Mr. Dillon said: — 

He met at Mr. Dickson's house the Di- 
rectors of the "National Press," and up to 
that hour no further negotiations had been 
conducted. At that meeting Mr. Healy 
stated that he and his co-directors would 
not accept the proposals made by him (Mr. 
Dillon), but he said that they preferrea an 
arrangement, which was subsequently carried 
into effect as the contract of the 23rd March. 
He (Mr. Dillon) took exception to that. He 



thougjht it was not fair to the interest of the 
shareholders of the "Freeman" — ^he had no 
financial interest in either company — ^ho 
thought it was not fair to the shareholders 
of the "Freeman" to allow Mrs. 
O'Conor at that critiaal period to withdraw 
the enormous sum of £36,000 worth of capi- 
tal and pile it on the shareholders in the 
shape of debentures, or get it out in cash. 
He also objected that if under this scheme 
the people who got these shares of Mrs. 
O'Conor s would have it in their power to con- 
trol the Press of Ireland, it would be highly 
dangerous to the National Cause. 

Later on in the discussion Mr. Wm. Murphy, 
then M.P. for Dublin, having to reply, Mr. 
Dillon, by an interruption, gave an endorse- 
ment of the PameHite paper (from whose 
report, therefore, the preceding extracts are 
quoted), that was extremely significant. The 
following dialogue is taken from the " Free- 
man " report. Mr. Murphy remarked : — 

Mr. Dillon said in his speech yesterday : — 

Mr. Gray called at my house in North Great 
George's street on the morning after I delivered 
my speech on getting out of Galway Jail, and said 
to me he was thinking of altering the policy of 
the " Freeman," and that he wished to know 
whether the policy of the Irish Party was the 
policy enunciated in my speech at Galway, or was 
the policy to be that of the sweeping brush and 
the tomahawk. . I said : I cannot answer for any- 
one but myself, and so far as I go myself, I give 
you my word of honoiu* as a gentleman that my 
influence will be exercised for what it may be 
worth to save you and to save your property from 
injury. 

Mr. Dillon — As you are quoting from my 
speech in the "Freeman," I desire to say 
that it has been doctored in the " Freeman " 
OflEice. Has anyone got a copy of the " In- 
dependent " ? In the sentence which has 
been quoted the diflterence wiU strike any- 
one presently. 

Mr. Murphy — I do not think the difference 
of a word or two will make any material dif- 
ference one way or the other for the pur- 
poses of my largument. 

Mr. Dillon (having been handed a copy 
of the " Independent ") — ^Here is the sentence 
now — "He (S^. Dillon) told Mr. Gray, and 
gave him his pledge, that his influence would 
be exercised to save Mr. Gray and his pro- 
perty from unfair attack. 

Mr. Murphy — ^Mr. Dillon has said that the 
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report was "doctored." I would point 
out that the report was furnished by a staff 
consisting of the old reporters of the " Free- 
man's Journal." 

The Chadrman — ^It is more a matter for 
the editor. 

Later in the day an opportunity was given 
for a withdrawal of so hurtful and groundless 
an imputation. The following is the report — 

On resuming after lundheon, 

Mr. Healy s«id — Perhaps in justice to a 
member of your staff who is charged with 
having doctored the report, you would hear 
what the reporter, who is now present, has 
to say. 

The Chairman — ^I do not say the reporter 
doctored it. Were you in the "Freeman*' 
Office last night, Mr. Healy, at the time ? 

Mr. Healy — ^I was not in the " Freeman " 
Office las-t night in regard to Mr. Dillon's 
speech. I was there on another matter. 

The Chairman — ^The editor, Mr. Brayden, 
was there. 

Mr. Dillon — ^I make no charge against lany 
reporter in the "Freeman" Office. 

Mr. Healy — ^In justice to your staff I men- 
tion that the reporter is here now. 

Mr. M'Hugh ("Freeman" Reporter)--It 
was I wrote the portion of Mr. Dillon's speech 
referred to, and the report appears in the 
paper exactly as I wrote it. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Healy — ^After that statement I appeal 
to Mr. Dillon's good sense to withdraw the 
charge that his speech was " dbctored " in the 
office. 

Mr. Dillon did not reply. 

Mr. Dillon's vindication of his action at this 
meetii^ came later on : — 

Some people think I am very long suffer- 
ing. I know I have been charged by old 
friends in politics with being too long-suffer- 
ing in these matters, but I must confess that 
the limits of human endurance were reached 
when I was invited to take the chairmanship 
of a company in which every arrangement 
hiad been made to secure that my views 
should have no influence whatever. Well, 
now, gentlemen, it was then, and only then, 
that I appealed to the Committee of the Irish 
Parliamentary Party, and asked them were 
they going to submit to have their authority 
defied and set at naught, and to see a col- 
league treated in such a fashion as that. 

In order to afford a view of the position taken 



up by those whom he assailed, an extract 
from the reply of Mr. William Murphy is 
appended. Mr. Dillon came to that gentle- 
man's office, uninvited, in November, l&Ol, 
and tried to initiate amalgamation propomls. 
He did not think it necessary to geit the Ck>m- 
mittee to sanction his proceedings, nor make 
the approach through the Chairman of the 
Party, who was. himself a Director of the 
" National Press," but took the whole busi- 
ness unauthorised upon himself. Mr. 
Murphy said : — 

I will read from a letter which I wrote 
to Mr. Dillon a few days ago after I had the 
interview with him in November last — a 
letter to which he did not reply, and which 
I presume he accepted. 

Mr. Dillon — That was written in reply to 
a letter of mine. 

Mr. Murphy — Yes, and you say in it what 
your proposal was. I said in this letter : 
"Let me remind you what your proposal 
was." 

Mr. Dillon — ^I made no proposal. 

Mr. Murphy — Suggestion, if you like. I 
call it a proposal. (Reading) : — 

You proposed that the shareholders of the 
"Press" should get back their money, and cease 
to publish their papers, and that our Party were 
to get an agreement giving us the control of the 
" Freeman " for three years, after which period 
there would be a restoration of the Gray-cmn- 
C Conor dynasty. 

Mr. Dillon — Pardon me. Mr. Murphy is 
pursuing a very extraorainary line. This 
letter was written in reply to a letter from 
me in which I declined to interfere in the 
matter, and this letter I have never accepted 
as a correct or accurate statement of the 
interview, and I do not accept it now. I 
do not charge Mr. Murphy in the least wiiJi 
any attempt to alter the sense of the inter- 
view, but our conversation was of an exceed- 
ingly general character. I made no proposi- 
tion, and no lines were agreed upon. 

Mr. Murphy — I read this letter as a record 
of what the impressions were at the time, and 
that is the value of it. (Reading) : — 

In other words, we were to throw away our 
weapons and our armour for a three years' lease 
of the " Freeman," the money question being of 
the most trifling importance in the case. If I cor- 
rectly describe your proposal, I cannot alter my 
view that the result would be the rehabilitation of 
the " Freeman " as the National organ. 
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Mr. Dillon — ^You do not correctly repre- 
sent me. 

Mr. Murp»hy — ^That was my impression rer 
corded within two days after the interview, 
and that was the proposition Mr. Dillon 
made to me. I 8lu>uld say that Mr. Dillon 
did not reply to tliat letter. 

As to Mr. Dillon's attempt to set his friends 
on the Committee of the Irish Party above 
•both the "National Press" Directorate and 
above the Party itself, Mr. Murphy said : — 

This whole question was referred — not by 
us, but by the Parliamentary Committee — to 
the whole Parliamentary Party. There were 
forty-four members of the Party present, 
called by an important whip. It was called 
on a Friday to be held on a Monday. Mr. 
Dillon was unfortunately absent in Dublin, 
owing to an accident. It was hoped that 
he might be able to be present. That was 
the only meeting of the tnsb. Parliamentary 
Party held since Mr. Dillon and Mr. O'Brien 
came out of jail except the necessary meet- 
ing to elect a Chairman on the 5th February, 
1892. . . . After the little breeze blew 
over Mr. Sexton got up and said — "After 
you have settled your finiBaicial liabilities, ac- 
cept Mr. Dillon and myself and another mem- 
ber of the Irish Parliamentary Party, to be 
nominated by the Chairman and agreed to 
by you and your Board." I said w§ would 
unquestionably accept it. That was the 
general sense of the meeting, and the meet- 
ing adjourned after that understanding. 

Mr. Sheehy — Hear, hear ; hear, hear. 

Mr. Murphy — ^I want to know why the 
understandmg is not being carried out by 
Mr. Sheehy? 

Mr. Healy — Hear, hear. 

Mr. Murphy — We take our stand on the 
agreement, and we will justify ourselves be- 
fore the country on the agreement made be- 
fore the Irish Party after the fullest discus- 
sion — ^the only tribunal who ever ought to 
have heard of it. We agreed to those terms ; 
we are bound by those terms, and we will 
act up to them. One of the terms was that 
we should first be allowed to settle our agree- 
ment. At the time we were only threatened 
with legal proceeding3; now we are in the 
midst of them. I sent Mr. McCarthy this 
telegram last night : — 

Unanimous agreement with the Party was to 
allow status quo remain until financial affairs 
settled, and then at once elect three new men, as 
arranged. Are we entitled to assiune you concur 



that this agreement should stand? Meeting ad- 
journed until to-day. 

and Mr. McCarthy replied : — 

Of course any unanimous agreement with Party 
must stand. 

Mr. Sheehy — ^Hear, hear. 

Mr. Murphy — The unanimous iigreement 
of the Party was that there should be no in- 
terference with the Board until they had 
settled their financial affairs, and am I to be 
told now that because that agreement is 
not recorded in writing through the neglect 
of the secretary of the meeting, that it has 
no force ? 

After this Mr. Sheehy was put up to justify 
defiance of the decision of the Irish Party, 
which he did in a delightful passage : — 

What he did remember was that when this 
meeting was over when he put his hand on 
Mr. William O'Brien's shoulder and said — 
"Well, William, I think we have settled 
this fairly and honestly," Mr. Barry turned 
round and said — "Look here, you have not 
triumphed yet." 

Mr. Healy — ^Was that the cause of all this ? 

Mr. Sheehy — There was, in my opinion, a 
dernier entendre. (Laughter.) 

During the sittings of the shareholders the 
fortnightly meeting of the I. N. Federation 
in Dublin occurred. Mr. Sheehy, who at- 
tended, was hissed, while Mr. Dillon's name 
wtas groaned, and the public discontent 
evoked by their joint performance was so 
great that Mr. Davitt intervened to extricate 
Mr. Dillon. Mr. Murphy consented to hold 
a conference with him, Alderman Kernan, 
and Mr. V. B. Dillon, solicitor, and agreed 
(in the sense of offers constantly made) that 
on Messrs Dillon and Sexton joining the 
Board, if Captain O'Conor and Mr. Gray 
would retire, the selection of a third Director 
should be left to Mr. Justin McCarthy. An 
undertaking was obtained from Captain 
O'Conor that he would resign on the issue of 
the Debentures to Mrs. O'Conor, and thug 
the " Freeman " dispute ended. It was hoped 
that harmony would now reign in the country, 
for everything Mr. Dillon asked had been 
conceded. Events, however, soon proved 
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that abtaining a lodgment on the "Free- 
man" Board w^ the beginning and not the 
end ci his cam^nign. 



OHAPTEIt XX. 

THE GENERAL ELECTION, 1892. 

I Within a fortnight of these painful scenes 
i a meeting of the Party was assembled to lay 
plana for the Dkeolution. It decided that a 
special Electoral Committee should be con- 
stituted, to consist of Messrs. Dillon, O'Brien, 
Sheehy, Davitt, Healy, and Murphy. To 
placate Mr. Dillon those whom he assailed 
agreed to be placed in a minority upon it, and 
on the 30th May, 1892, an address to the 
Iriah people, signed by Mr. McCarthy and 
the 55 gentlemen who then composed the anti- 
Pamellite majority, was prepared. The ad- 
dress opens as follows : — 

Fbllow-Countbymen — It m>ay now be con- 
fidently assumed that the writs for the 
General Election will be issued about three 
weeks hence. The opportunity to which our 
people have been anxiously looking forward 
during the past six years has therefore come. 
The Irish ParUamentary Party, in consulta- 
tion with Mr. Davitt, have unanimously ap- 
pointed an Electoral Sub-Committee to sit 
•from day to day in Dublin, and to advise 
with the constituencies with a view to mak- 
ing all necessary arrangements for the im- 
pending struggle. The Sub-Committee pos- 
sesses the confidence of our Party. We be- 
speak for it the earnest co-operation of our 
fellow-countrymen. Arrangements will be 
at once completed for holding the remain- 
ing County Conventions, and enabling every 
Nationalist constituency to provide itself 
with a suitable candidate. 

' The meeting which authorised this manifesto 
also conferred on the Sub-Committee by un- 
animous resolution " the powers of the Party." 
ThJfi was a strong step, but no sooner was this 
Sub-Committee appointed than Mr. Dillon, 
without giving it time to afisemble, com- 
, menced behind its back fresh negotiations 
with the Pamellites with a view to giving 
them uncontested a number of seats. His 



colleagues had, at 3ir. Davitt's suggestion, 
created a special tribunal to arrange and dis- 
pose of aU electoral questions, and delegated 
to it wliatever powers resided in the Party 
as a whole. Yet Mr. Dillon barely allowed 
the meeting to separate when he initiated 
secret negotiations of his own without the 
knowledge or approval of his comrades. 

On 30th May, 1892, the day the Party ap- 
pointed the Election Committee, he left for 
Dublin with Mr. T. P. O'Connor, accompanied 
by an Irish- American gentleman whom they 
constituted an arbitrator, and having visited . 
Mr. Bedmond and Mr. Harrington, they f 
tried to contract a treaty with the Pamellite / 
leaders. This was done without even the pre- 
tence of consulting the Party, its Committee, , 
or the newly-constituted Electoral Sub-Com- 
mittee. As Mr. Dillon started for Dublin on > 
the evening of the day the Party met, he 
must have had the coup in mind while ap- 
parently acquiescing in the arrangements sug- 
gested by Mr. Davitt. Yet the scheme was 
kept a secret from the meeting. On the 31st 
May and Ist June, 1892, Mr. Dillon, Mr. T. 
P. O'Connor, and the arbitrator they selected, 
debated the "deal" with Messrs Harrington 
and Bedmond in Dublin. Mr. Bedmond 
then captained a party of 30, and the only 
terms he could make would be such as would 
secure the return of the bulk of his sup- 
porters. Otherwise the M.P.'e to be left out 
in the cold would denounce the arrangement 
as a " corrupt treaty with the Whigs." 

Fortunately for the movement, Mr. Bed- 
mond was obliged to reject these overtures. 
Had he feigned to accept them, Mr. Dillon 
would have gone back to his Party, or its 
Committee, and threatened to "retire into 
private life " if his scheme was not accepted. 
Five days later Mr. Dillon went to the Brad-* 
ford Convention of the N^aitiomal League (5th 
June, 1892), and although the negotiations 
had ended in smoke, he spoke as if the Par 
nellites had not been even sounded : — 
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All that I have proposed from the be- 
ginning, and propose now, land will propose 
in pubuc, is that a strong Board of C&ncilia^ 
tion should be formed before the Election, 
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that that Board should consist, say, of the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, who is a Pamellite 
of the honest and mild type, of the Arch- 
bishop of Cashel — (applause) — and two or 
three other prominent Irishmen. Very de- 
sirable it would be to get over some of our 
friends from America, and that they should 
sit in Dublin, and that there should be sub- 
mitted to tlLem a careful canvass of the voters' 
lists. I have locked up in my drawers in 
Dublin, canvasses, parish by parish, of some 
of the doubtful districts, and I would say 
to these men, wherever you can show by can- 
vass of the voters' lists before a strong Board 
of Arbitration that you have a fair show of 
winning a seat, we will give you the seat. 
It does not infringe on the ri^ts of consti- 
tuencies. We will thus save our country 
and the cause from aU the manifold injuries 
which would otherwise accrue. I have very 
little hopes of bringing about this arrange- 
ment. I do not think that the passing of a 
resolution in favour of conciliation by this 
great Convention would in the least streng- 
then my hands. I mean to try, but I would 
not ask you to be 'hopeful. But I say it 
would be, in my judgment, the height of 
political folly, because you do not think there 
is much hope, that you should not try. 

The negotiations had collapsed on the let 
June, and on the 28th June, 1892, Parlia- 
ment was dissolved, yet on June 5tih, within 
three weeks of the pollings, Mr. Dillon 
talked of importing a transatiantically-oonsti- 
tuted Arbitration Board. When, therefore, 
he said " I mean to try," he intended to say 
"I have tried." "I would not ask you to 
be hopeful" meant "I have utterly failed." 
" I will propose in public " imported " I have 
proposed in private and given it up as a bad 
job." "It is desirable to get over an Ame- 
rican arbitrator" implied "I have vainly 
jjjrought over an American arbitrator," and 
/^ son on. Mr. Dillon, however, gave reasons 
( why he could not even have been a party to a 
\ " deal " of the kind. He said : — 

There was a time when I did my best to 
restore unity to the ranks of the Irish Party 
on the lines of admitting back every man, 
but I hold, and have held for some time, 
that that hour is gone by. And! why do I 
hold that now? I hold it because I have 
never for one single instant, no matter what 
has been said, either publicly or privately 



against me, I have never for one single in- 
stant lost sight of the fact that the ultimate 
arbiter must be the constituencies of Ireland. 
(Applause.) And while I believe that, and 
do still believe it, in the month of November 
last, when the minds of men were softened 
^nd the shadows of that great tragedy lay 
over the land, I believed it would have been 
possible, and I did my utmost, I must con- 
fess, to re-unite our Party on the lines of 
admitting every man back to his seat. I 
believe that the action taken by these men 
themselves since that date has rendered that 
an impossible solution of the Irish difficulty. 
(Hear, hear.) So I find myself with as- 
tonishment more irreconcilable than ever. 
Although at times it may be perfectly true 
that Mr. Healy and myself differed' on certain 
lines of policy, lall tHs talk about division 
and split is the most childish rubbish. 

At Bradford tliere was present one 
gentleman who, though in ignorance of 
the proposed compact with the Pamellites, 
was aware that Mr. Dillon spoke and acted 
without authority from the Party. This was 
Mr. Knox, M.P., who rose to remark: — 

As an humble member of the Party, and to 
clear myself, I feel bound to do one thing 
which was not done at any meeting of the 
Party. I say the scheme of conciliation wbjchi 
Mr. Dillon has brought before this meeting, 
or any other scheme of conciliation, has been 
explained to no meeting of the Party. (Hear, 
hear.) Instead of members of the Party hav- 
ing shown any desire to keep up the present 
unfortunate and terrible dispute in Ireland, 
whenever in a vague way the question of 
conciliation came up everybody was in favour 
of conciliation on honourable terms — (hear, 
hear) — but there has never been at any meet- 
ing of the Party any precise scheme promis- 
ing any end to this controversy proposed for- 
our judgment. (Hear, hear.) If there bad 
been I have no doubt it would have received 
from every member of the Party a full and 
fair and careful consideration. 

The protests to which these methods gave 
rise arrived in due course, but they were 
disregarded and minimised by Mr. Dillon. 
Indeed, he excused himself for his part in 
fomenting dissension in such a way as to con- 
vey that the splits he caused wexe the outcome 
of the rational play of political thought. He 
told the delegates : — 
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I wish to say that I consider there has been 
a great deal of very mischievous talk and' mij»- 
tuuderstandling calculated to injure our cause as 
to division and splits in our Party. A great 
deal of nonsense has been talked on this 
question. Is it to be supposed for a single 
instant that in a great and momentous crisis 
in the history of a nation, and of a cause like 
ours, when the wisdom and the intelligence of 
the ablest heads amongst us was exercised to 
its utmost limits to know how to act best for 
the interests of the country, is it to be sup- 
posed that with fifty-five men exposed to these 
tremendous difl&culties and perplexities, is it 
to be sunnosed that there should be nothing 
but absolute unanimity of opinion ? The idea 
would take for gi'anted that we had no brains 
in our heads at all, because it is a matter of 
absolute necessity in these tremendous cir- 
cumstances of difficulties, that there should 
exist differences of opinion. 

These doctrines, however, do not hold good 
since their author has become " leader of the 
Irifii race at home and abroad." 

At the opening of the General Election of 
1892, Mr. William O'Brien wrote to an Ath- 
lone correspondent declining to take any part 
in the campaign against the Pamellites. In 
other words, his disaffection was unconcealed. 
In the same spirit Mr. Dillon in- 
, eisted that the last few hundred 
pounds remaining in the Treasury should 
be voted to the Evicted Tenants, leaving the 
Party without a pemny to face the Dissolu- 
tion. Had it not been for the help which 
came from abroad, including a loan of 25,000 
from Mr. Thomas Curran, M.P., there wjuld 
; have been a collapse, and the Pamellites 
, would have marched in triumph through the 
constituencies. A little later, after it became 
clear that the Nationalists would be placed 
in a position to fight a winning battle, Mr. 
O'Brien came round and proposed to contest 
Cork, but Mr. Dillon refused to stand any- 
where except for his safe seat in East Mayo. 
When all was over and the Election termi- 
nated, the Pamellites were only left in pos- 
session of nine seats, and Mr. Gladstone was 
returned to power with a Home Rule ma- 
jority of 40. The Irish Electoral Committee 
was not once troubled with a division of 
opinion, and any candidates its Dillondte "Ma- 



jority" recommended to the Conventions 
were accepted without a munmur in 
order to effect the paramount abject of secur- 
ing unity at a General Election on which a 
Home Rule BiU depended. 

Although the defeat of the Pamellites at 
the polls in 1892 was complete, two severe 
checks were suffered at the hands of the 
Tories — viz., the loss of Derry by Mr. Justin 
McCarthy and of West Belfast by Mr. Sex- 1 
ton. The presence of the Chairman of the 
Party at the opening of an eventful session 
was, of course, of high importance, and to 
secure it Mr. Healy gave up his seat in North 
Longford to Mr. McCarthy, although engaged 
in a doubtful contest in N. Louth, where 
he had been nominated without his consent. 
The absence of Mr. Sexton would 
also have been hurtful to National 
interests, and the story of what happened 
after his defeat is of some interest. It was 
told in a letter published hy Mr. Wm. M. 
Murphy on the 14th September, 1895 : — 

It is amusing to see the light in which men 
like Mr. O'Brien come to look upon Parlia- 
mentary representation. North-East Cork 
was a personal appanage to be disposed of 
only at his good will, and if it could be made 
to assume a material shape I have no doubt 
he would claim the right to hand it down 
as an heirloom in his family. I was not the 
first person whom Mr. O'Brien had warned 
off North-East Cork. He now professes great 
concern about Mr. Sexton, but how was his 
anxiety displayed to retain him in Parlia- 
ment in 1892? Mr. O'Brien's election for 
Cork City and Mr. Sexton's defeat in Belfast 
took place the same day, and' the nomination 
for North-East Cork on the day following. 
In order forthwith to return Mr. Sexton with- 
in a day of his defeat in Belfast, a nomination 
paper was fiUed up on the suggestion of the 
Electoral Committee sitting in Dublin nomi- 
nating him for North-East Cork, but Mr. 
O'Brien would not tolerate such a thing, and 
he got himself nominated and was returned 
unopposed, though lalready a full-fledged 
member for Cork City. Mr. O'Brien's vanity 
might have kept Mr. Sexton out of Parlia- 
ment at the beginning of the Home Rule 
Session only that an employe of the " National 
Press" who was selected at the North Kerry 
Convention made way for him. Such was 
Mr. O'Brien's admiration then for the author 
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of the photographic mot about the " Bound- i 
inc Brothers." 



ing Brothers. 

Mr. Sexton's phrase developed into an epi- 
thet which gradually came to be applied to 
all the partisans of Mr. Dillon under the 
short title of " The Bounders." Neither Mr. 
Dillon nor his friends raised a finger to siecure 
the continuance in Parliament of Meesna 
McCarthy and Sexton after their defeats in 
1892. 



CHAPTEE :KXL. 

THE HOME RULE SESSION. 

Pablla-MEnt reassembled on the 4th August, 
1892, and speculation was rife as to the for- 
mation of the new Ministry and its action 
upon Home Rule and Irish Reforms. Some 
Nationalists desired specific pledges from the 
Liberals before voting them into power as 
to the Financial Clauses and scope of the 
Home Rule Bill, and also as to Amnesty, 
Coercion, the Evicted Tenants, and minor 
reforms. Others were for giving the Liberals 
a blank cheque, and trusting to their honour, 
or relying on the power to turn them out. 
In these perplexities a step was taken by Mr. 
Gladstone much in the nature of that by which 
Mr. Pamell at Boulogne played on the 
vanity of his victims. Mr. Harrington was 
able before long to reveal it in " Unitod Ire- 
land." Although no member of the Irish 
Party could accept ofiice, Mr. Gladstone sent 
for Mr. Dillon, and offered him a seat in the 
Cabinet. This bit of flattery worked well, and, 
despite a protest from some members, the 
Liberals were allowed into power without any 
pledge or assurance being given or taken be- 
forehand. The result was that the Irish 
Party, having " held the Government in the 
hollbw of their hands" for three years, got 
nothing in return except the abortive Home 
Rule Bill, w'hile Irish taxation was increased 
by several hundred thousands a year, thanks 
to Liberal budgets. 

The Tory Government was put out on 
the 12th August, 1892. On the same day 



telegrams arrived from Ireland that petitions 
had been lodged in Meath and Louth against 
Messrs. Davitt, Fulham, and Healy, and this 
fact gave rise to a remarkable incident. 
There was a vacancy in North-East Cork, ow- 
ing to Mr. W. 0'Brien*s double return and 
his refusal to give the seat to Mr. Sexton, but 
prior to the news of the petitions, the Par- 
liamentary Committee decided to issue the 
writ for a new election^ The Party, how- 
ever, fearing that the Meath Petition might 
be successful (as it proved) reversed the de- 
cision of the Committee, and passed a reso- 
lution suspendingjj the issue of the writ until 
the result of the petitions should become 
known. This occurred about 10 p.m. on the 
nigJit of the division ejecting the Tories from 
office ; but within an hour Mr. Dillon got a 
fresh meeting of the Committee assembled 
to upset and defy the unanimous decision of 
the Party. Mr. O'Brien moved that the 
Whips be ordered to issue the writ for North- 
Bast Cork, and in this revolt he was sup- 
ported by the votes of Mr. Dillon and Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor. This action was taken 
simply to procure the immediate election of 
another supporter of Mr. Dillon, but the 
plot Ifailed, and the motion was defeated. 
In the December foUoming Mr. Davitt 
was unseated by the Meath Election 
Judges, and as soon as Parliament met he 
was returned for the vacancy in North-East 
Cork which Messrs. Dillon and O'Brien had 
eanmarked for other uses. 

After Mr. Gladstone's Ministry was formed 
the Redmondites began demanding an Au- 
tumn Session, to legislate for the Evicted 
Tenants in accordance with Liberal under- 
takings. This policy Messrs Dillon and O'Brien 
vigorously combatted, promising instead the 
succulent alternative of " an Autumn Session 
on the Hillsides." A Viceregal Commission 
was appointed to enquire into the case of the 
Evicted Tenants, and over this body Sir 
James Mathew, a judge of the English 
Queen's Bench Division, presided. This dis- 
tinguished Irishman was soon to become Mr. 
Dillon's father-in-law, and upon his appoint- 
ment, Mr. O'Bnien promised that the in- 
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f amies of I^ord Cflanricarde and other land- 
lords would be dragged to light ibefore a tri- 
ibunal whose inquisitions they could not 
shirk. 

The Ckxmmittee of the Irish Party en- 
trusted the oase of the Evicted Tenants ia/b 
the Oommiseion to Mr. O'Brien, but the in- 
quiry failed to realise the expectationfi he 
aroused. In 1894 a Bill for partial reinstate- 
ment was brought in by the Govemmenit, 
bait it denied relief to evicted ten- 
ants whose farms had been grabi>ed. 
ThL«i Bill, after scant debate, was 
closured and " compartmented " in the House 
of Commons, and thrown out by the House 
of Lords. Such was the net gain to the Cam- 
paigners for their endurance and sacrifices 
while the Irish Party were engaged in hold- 
ing the Ministry "in the hollow of their 
hand." 

Mr. Justin M'Carthy was at this time con- 
ducting a suit in London and Paris to recover 
the funds of the Party, amounting to £44,000, 
of which he was the surviving trustee. This 
sum the Party had by resolution dedicated 
to the Evicted Tenants, and rejected the de- 
^nand of the Pamellites to any " prior claims" 
thereon. Mr. Dillon, however, without any 
authority from the Party, began negotia- 
tions with the Parnellites, by which he agreed 
to pay their costs and admit their "prior 
claims." He constituted himself, Mr. Davitt, 
and Mr. Harrington as the trustees of the 
Fund, and after three years' negotiation it 
was transferred from Paris to the Hibernian 
Bank, Dublin, of which one of the " prior clai- 
mants " is a director, and where Mr. Dillon's 
overdraft existed. At the outset, the " Free- 
man " supported the decisions of the Party not 
to admit the "prior claims," 'but Mr. Dillon, on 
becoming a Director, endeavoured to change 
its policy in accordance with his require- 
ments. He first carried a resolution at the 
"Freeman" Board ordering the editor to 
make no reference to the subject in his 
articles. Then he set about further gerry- 
mandering the Directorate in breach of the 
compromise with the " National Press " seio- 
tion of the Board. This included an arrange- 



ment for the retirement of Captain O'Coaor, 
and the nomination of his successor by Mir. 
Justin M'Carthy. Mr M'Carthy first intimated 
that he had selected Mr. John Morrogh, 
M.P., in room of Captain CConor. This 
Mr. Dillon met by the stereotyped threat to 
" retire from public life " if it was persisted 
in. Then Mr. M'Carthy suggested the name 
of Sir Thomas Esmonde, M.P., but Mr. Dil- 
lon would not have him either. These tac- 
tics to secure a man of his own have been 
described by Mr. Wm. M. Murphy in the 
following statement, which has never been 
questioned : — 

When Mrs. CConor had been handed over 
the debentures of the " Freeman '' for £36,000 
six months after the amalgamation of that 
paper with the " National Press," Captain 
O'Conor was bound under a written docu- 
ment, of which Mr. Davitt had the custody, to 
resign his seat on the Board of the "Free- 
man" Company, the nomination of his suc- 
cessor being left by the Imperial Hotel agree- 
ment in the hands of Mr. Justin M'Carthy. 
I had previously received assurances from Mr 
M'Carthy through Mr. Davitt, which I felt 
would secure the appointment of Mr. John 
Morrogh to the position to be vacated. In. 
anticipation of Captain Q'Conor's resignation, 
I communicated with Mr. M'Carthy, and sub- 
sequently called on him in London, when he 
told me that Mr. Dillon had been writing to 
him urgii^ the selection of a nominee of his 
own, and as Mr. M'Carthy did not comply 
with his demand he threatened that he would 
issue a manifesto against him. Mr. M'Carthy 
added, "Let him manifesto away; Pm sick 
of him." Having failed to intimidate Mr. 
M'Carthy, Mr. Dillon then succeeded in per- 
suading Captain O'Conor to break his solemn 
written engagement and to hold on to the 
directorship so that no vacancy should be 
created. 

After this violation of the agreement, which 
he became a party to at the shareholders' 
meeting, Mr. Dillon steadily kept up opera- 
tions at the Board of the " Freeman's Jour- 
nal. " He created a job on the staff for a friend 
who was in receipt of a large salary from 
the Government, in order to enable him to 
iact as "watchman." There was then a 
double staff on the paper owing to the amal- 
gamation, but instead of allowing economies 
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to be effected by reductions, the opposite 
policy was pursued in order that no credit 
might come to the men who were trying to 
right the imperilled concern. 

The friction thus set up, and the 
purpose shown by Mr. Dillon to " rule 
or ruin" led those who objected to 
conflict to ,) suggest that, as Mr. 
McCarthy's nominations had been nullified, 
the Archbishop of Dublin might be asked 
to re-arrange the Board. This was agreed 
to on the 17th January, 1893, but, after a 
week's consideration, his Grace gave up the 
task as an impossibility. The published 
correspondence shows that Mr. Sexton there- 
upon wrote (without consulting his col- 
leagues) declaring that if the Archbishop did 
not take the matter in hand anew he himself 
would resign. On the 27th January, 1893, 
it was, therefore, proposed that a month's ad- 
ditional time be given to his Orace, and, 
though some members of the Board did not 
approve of this attempt to force upon the 
Archbishop the position of arbitrator, they 
reluctantly acquiesced in the motion. Dur- 
ing the month these gentlemen scrupulously 
abstained from visiting or writing to the Arch- 
bishop, or attempting in any way to influence 
the award. Not so Mr. Dillon. In spite of 
the terms in which he -referred to the Most 
Rev. Dr. Walsh at the " Freeman " meeting, 
he now prepared to go to "Canossa." Ac- 
cordingly, he obtained an interview with the 
distinguished Churchman whose conduct as 
truiitee for the "iNabional^Press^" share- 
holders he had impeached a few months be- 
fore. This was kept secret from the other 
parties to the arbitration, and few persons 
will share the view that it was proper to go 
behind the backs of colleagues, and endea- 
vour to influence an arbitrator entrusted with 
the arrangement of a delicate transaction. 
The Archbishop could not have known when 
he received Mr. Dillon, whether it might not 
have been agreed that all the disputants 
should lay their views before him, but until 
the month had expired, when his Grace's 
powers lapsed, they were unaware of what 
had gone on. The first inkling they got of 



Mr. Dillon's schemes was when leading Par- 
neUites obtained th-e registration of bogus 
qualifications as Directors by transfers from 
Alderman Keman. It then transpired that 
it w'as intended that three Parnellites should 
replace three of the principal directors on 
the Board, giving practically half the seats 
to the Parnellites. Therefore, having regard 
to the pledges of the " National Press " share- 
holders to maintain their directors as the 
paramount influence on the "Freeman" 
Board, Messrs. Murphy, Healy, and Mooney, 
on 5th March, 1893, gave notice that as no 
award had been made within the month they 
withdrew their acquiescence in the arbitra- 
tion. There was then a vacancy on the 
Board, caused by Mr. Gray selling his shares, 
and Mr. Dillon two days afterwards moved 
the co-option thereto of Alderman Keman, 
the Treasurer of the Pamell Leadership 
Fund. On this the Board was equally di- 
vided, but Mr. Sexton having been put in 
the chair by Mr. Dillon, carried it by his 
casting vote. 

The restoration of the Treasurer of the 
Pamell Leadership Fund to the " Freeman " 
Board, after his expulsion by Mr. Gray in 
1891, secured his large voting-power for Mr. 
Dilloii. , In order to effect this, Mr. Dil- 
lon 'was willing to alienate any number of 
anti-Pamellites and to split the Irish Party 
into sections. 

The plea of " conversion " was made on Aid. 
Kernan's behalf, but the dissenting directors, 
on the 9th March, 1893, gave the following 
account of proceedings at the "Freeman" 
Board : — 

The business of to-day's meeting was set 
out in Mr. Sextan's resolution passed on 
Tuesday in the following terms : — 

That the Board adjourn until Tuesday in order 
to enable Mr. Dillon to ascertain whether Alder- 
man Keman is in harmony with the policy of the 
Irish Parliamentary Party. 

Mr. Sexton, however, decided to-day, as 
chairm>an, that it was unnecessary to take 
his own resolution into consideration, and Mr. 
Dillon refused to give any information what- 
ever in reference to its subject matter. Not- 
withstanding the published su^estions that 
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the question^ at issue should be remitted to 
the forthcoming shareholders' meeting, Mr. 
Dillon then moved afresh the co-option of 
Alderman Keman. To this the foUowix^g 
amendment was proposed : — 

That th'6 Boaxd having no assurance from Alder- 
man Keman that he has ceased to be a Pamellite, 
and Mr. Dillon has not informed us, in accordance 
with the resolution passed at the last meeting, 
whether he is in harmony with the present policy 
of the Irish Parliamentary Party, his co-option 
at this moment is undesiraUe and inopportune, and 
that it be left to the shareholders, if they think fit, 
to fill up the vacancy created by the retirement of 
Mr. Gray at the approaching general meeting. 

This amendment was rejected by Mr. Sex- 
ton's casting vote, and the gentleman who, 
with Privy Councillor Meade, is responsible 
for the betrayal of the public in 1890 and 
1891, was constituted once more a director of 
the " Freeman's Journal " by the chairman's 
dual franchise and the votes of Mr. Dillon 
and Captain O'Conor. 

One of the oldest veterans in the National 
ranks, the Very Rev. Canon Doyle, P.P., 
put his views in the " Wexford People " (2Sth 
March, 1893) thus : — 

How much did Dillon contribute to found 
the "National Press"? Not one cent, but 
he did all he dared against it; yet he now 
wants with characteristic modesty to boss the 
whole concern. In fact, the man's silly 
vanity and insane ambition altogether unfit 
him for the office of newspaper diirector. I 
have known him lately to exdude a business 
communication from the " Freeman and Na- 
tional Press" because his girlish vanity was 
slightly offended. 

Alderman Keman's "co-option" gave rifle to 
much controverBy,and in order to smother pro- 
test in the Irish Party an attempt was made 
to induce individual mem'bers to sign an aib- 
flfcract declaration against "dissension," but 
this broke down under exposure. To 
end discussion on the transaction, 
a meeting of the Irish Party was called, and 
at it a Committee was appointed to select 
certain " Freeman " shareholders to arrange a 
Board. The members of the Party who were 
"Freeman" directors agreed to place their 
directorshipe in the hands of the selected 
shareholders. On the 26th April, 1893, the 



Shareholders' Committee determined to re- 
tain Alderman Keman on the Board. The 
Committee was presided over by the Most 
Kev. Dr. CDonnell, and the day after their 
report, recognising him as a fit and proper 
Director for the chief National newspapers, 
was signed. Alderman Keman, finding him- 
self safe, came out in his true colours. He 
hastened to preside at a PameUite 
meeting theld to celebrate a victory over 
the candidate of the Irish Party in the St. 
Patrick's Division of Dublin — -Mr. William 
Murphy, who was also his co-Director on 
the "Freeman." At this gathering, the 
Treasurer of the " Pamell Leadership Fund " 
boasted : — 

They returned Mr. Field as their member 
by a big majority at the last election, but 
he thought they should endeavour to return 
him by a larger majority next time. He had 
to compliment them on the able member they 
had in Mr. Field. (Applause). He thought 
that amongst the many true and good repre- 
sentatives which their city had got, and 
which Ireland had' got, their worthy member 
could compare favourably with any of them. 

Then the following resolution was proposed 
and put from the chair by Alderman Ker- 
nan : — 

" That we heartily congratulate Mr. J. E. 
Redmond, M.P., and the Independent Na- 
tional members on the able manner in which 
the case for Ireland was stated in the House 
of Commons by the member for WaterfordI ; 
that we pledge ourselves to stand by the 
principles of the Irish National League, which 
has done so much to help on the Cause of Ire- 
land in the past, and is still worthy of our 
loyal and unswerving support." 

Alderman Keman next introduced as "one 
of the Independent representatives" Mr. 
Clancy, M.P., who declared he belonged to 
the Party which had been led by Charles 
Stewart Pamell, and that he still followed his 
principles and his policy. The proposer 
of a vote of thanks to Alderman Keman said 
that 

People might say what they would, but 
when a man was with them, that showed that 
he was not against them. (Applause.) 
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The new " Freeman " Director, in returning 
thinks for the compliment, declared : 

He had been always true to them and to 
the cause of Nationalism. He trusted that 
he should continue to be so. 

There was, therefore, no doubt as to what 
Alderman Kernan's original co-option by 
Messrs. DiUon and Sexfcon meant, and all 
this time the Pamellites h-ad a paper of their 
own — ^the "Independent" — in which they 
daily assailed the mem.bers of the Irish 
Party. 

- The Shareholders* Committee also de- 
cided that Messrs. Dillon and Healy 
should xertare as well as Mr. Joseph 
Jdooney, who was not a member of the Irish 
Party. On the day that its conclusions were 
announced, Mr. Healy sent in his resigna- 
tion as a member of the " Freeman " Board, 
to take effect on Mr. Dillon's being. received. 
Mr. Dillon, however, declared he would not 
resign unless Mr. Mooney did so likewise. 
There was no pretence that Mr. Mooney had 
agreed to the arrangement by which the 
M.P.'s bound themselves, or that he had been 
consulted about it, or acquiesced in it. Aid. 
Keman would hardly have recognised a vote 
of the "seceders" by which he was to be 
expelled from the " Freeman " Board ; and 
Mr. Mooney's action could not enable any 
member of the Irish Party to escape from hid 
engagement to accept the decision of the 
Shareholders* Committee. Nevertheless 
Mr. Dillon refused to budge unless Mr. 
Mooney followed him into retirement, and 
this determination was maintained after a 
speech delivered by him on the day when 
the report of the Shareholders' Committee 
was laid before the "Freeman" meeting. 
At this gathering Mr. Dillon said : — 



conditional, as Mr. Sexton has repeated. 
It was put diowa in writing to make it more 
solemn ; and every member of the National 
Party, if he really believed in the principle 
of National unity, was bound by it in honour, 
in letter, and in spirit to carry out the pledge 
he gave in the race of sixty-six of his col- 
leagues, if he was to be told that the will of 
the Nationalist Party, the only legitimate 
organ of the Nationalists of Ireland, was to 
be treated lightly, and spoken of as a matter 
not to be considered in this discussion by 
Nationalists, he said he did not understand 
on what principles these men could talk of 
faction and factionists. . . . His (Mr. 
Dillon's) position was that the directors were 
bound to co-operate with the Committee in 
carrjring out this award, and those who were 
members of Parliament were bound not only 
to the shareholders, but also by their pledges 
to their colleagues of the Parliamentary 
Party. He could not for the life of him 
understand' the mind of the man who, in ai 
matter of great national importance like this, 
could allow himself for a moment to be lea 
away by the dloctrinie that this was a trifling 
matter, and that they ought to run over to 

London, and let it drift along 

Under these circumstances it seemed to him 
a very grave and serious responsibility, either 
from ai national point of view or the point of 
view of the obligations they owed to the 
shareholders, to refuse to carry out the re- 
commendation of this Committee. For his 
part, his resignation was at the disposal of the 
chairman in order to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Committee, which whether 
they aporoved of them or not, they were 
honourably bound to support, unquestionably 
 if there be such a thing as honour in this 
world, and if a man could be bound by 
pledges they were bound. 

Mr. Sexton did not share the view that 
the action of a non-member of the Party could 
relieve a member from his engagements, and 
this he made abundantly clear. The " Free- 
man" report contains the following question 
by a shareholder, and Mr. Sexton's reply : — 



Could he and the chairman (Mr. Sexton) 
as honourable men, for a single moment, adoi>t 
any other course than endeavour, as far as it 
was possible for them, to carry out their 
doub& pledge, and to discharge themselves 
of their duty to their Party and to the share- 
holders who entrusted their proxies to them ? 
. . . The agreement was absolutely un- 



Mr. Molloy — ^If the Board were bound to 
carry out what the Committee might recom- 
mend, each member of the Board was also 
bound to carry out the recommendations of 
the Committee ? 

Chairman — No; three members of the 
Board, who were also members of Parliament, 
had bound themselves in that sense. 
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Notwithstanding this ruling, Mr. Dillon per- 
sisted in making his resignation dependent 
on that of a gentleman not party to the bar- 
gain, and who was not qualified as a Director 
by " faggot " votes. 

The Irish Party had not been for many 
months allowed to meet, during the momentous 
Session of 1893 (its affairs being managed by 
the " Committee "). The desire to avoid per- 
sonal contentions while iMJr. Gladstone was 
battling with Unionist obstruction to the 
Home Rule Bill, was supposed to be upper- 
most in everybody's mind. The fate of that 
Bill absorbed the attention of the country, 
but suddenly, on Friday, the 9th of June, 
1893, the Irish Party was convened to dis- 
cuss the composition of the " Freeman's Jour- 
nal" Board. The Home Rule Bill was in 
its most critical stage, and tension at West- 
minster almost reached fever-point. Irri- 
tating personal issues were the last whicli 
men engaged in grave affairs desired to be 
plunged in, and the Irish Party had no juris- 
diction to interfere in the affairs of a Limited 
Liability Company. Few of its members 
were shareholders, and beyond a clique of 
wire-pullers every man of them deprecated 
the introductions of outside disputes to mar 
their councils. Still the Party was brought 
together in one of the Committee Rooms of 
the House of Commons to be tortured once 
again with the burning question affecting Mr. 
Dillon's predominance. Forthwith the fol- 
lowing motion was proposed to put an end 
to the annoyance : — 



"That this Party take no further part in 
the ' Freeman's Journal ' business." 

Despite impassioned appeals, this was carried 
by 32 votes to 25, the contending directors 
abstaining from voting. 

The majority consisted of — 

Messrs. John Barry, Chance, Carvill, Grilly, 
T. B. Curran, Deasy, Donelan, Sir Thomas 
Esmonde, Fox, Foley, Maurice Healy, Thomas 
HeaJy, Hammond, Kenny, Knox, Kennedy, 
Jordan, Gibney, E. M*Hu^, Morrogh, Mains, 



Molloy, A. O'Connor, O'DriscoU, Pinkerton, 
Revnolds, T. D. Sullivan, Sweetman, Tuite, 
ana Donal Sullivan. 

The minority were — 

Messrs. Ambrose, Austin, Condon, Crean, 
T. Curran, Flynn, Finucane, Gilhooly, 
Kilbride, Hogan, MacNeill. M'Cartan, M^Der- 
mott, Dr. M'Donnell, M'Gilligan, Minch, Wm. 
O'Brien, T. P. O'Connor, O'Keeffe, J. F. X. 
O'Brien, P. J. Power, John Roche, Sheehy, 
Webb, and Young. 

The uphoWers of majority-rule would not, 
however, abide the vote of the ma- 
jordty. Tlie excuse given was that 
the majority was. not a majority of 
" the whole Party," which then num- 
bered 72, and therefore no decision need be 
respected unless it commanded 37 votes! 
Mr. Sexton, unhappily for the discipline of 
the Party, announced that he would *' retire 
from public life" unless the resolution was 
reversed. To the amazement of Mr. Glad- 
stone, who needed every vote in the critical 
divisions during the Committee Stage of the 
Home Rule BiU, and to the joy of the Tories 
and Pamellites, who raved over "a second 
split," Mr. Sexton withdrew from West^ 
minster, telling the newspapers that he would 
" enjoy himself much better at the seaside " ! 
The Dillon section summoned another meet- 
ing for Monday, the 12th June, to which 
absentees were urgently bidden, to rescind 
the resolution. . Everyone was anxious to 
ease the situation, for a split in the Irish 
ranks would have destroyed the Government 
and the Home Rule Bill, although many 
members resent-ed the attempt to overawe 
the judgment of the Party by the system of 
^threatening to "resign." Once successful, it 
could be resorted to again and again, and 
must put an end to " Majority rule," which 
was based on the doctrine that the "Ma- 
jority " was the outcome of argument and not / 
of intimidation. Hence, despite the goodwill 
felt for Mr. Sexton, the rescinding of the 
non-intervention resolution was only carried 
by 33 votes to 27. The "Majority of the 
whole Party," which was declared essential 
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\ to consecrate " Majority rule," was aT)seiit as 
before, but it satisfied Mr. Sexton, and he re- 
turned next day to the House of Commons. 
The incident turned the decisions of the Party 
I into burlesque, and the canon on " Majority 
rule" became a bye-word. The following 
skit on the figures on each occasion thus 
satirised the contention of the claimants to 
numerical infallibility: — 

"THIRTY-THREE" AND 
" THIRTY-TWO." 

[On Friday the Irish Party, by 32 to 25, decided 
y against further intermeddling with the " Freeman." 
On Monday, Mr. Sexton having threatened to re- 
tire, the vote was reversed from 33 to 27.] 

'Twixt "tweedledum" and "tweedledee*' 
We know strange difference cam be. 
Weird, hapless twins of a deathless rhyme, 
Hard was your fate, though small your crime. 
Severed apart in your sad birth-hour 
By the cruel spells of bardic power, 
To serve for ever as warring signs. 
Symbols of strife and crossed designs. 
Would it were mine your cares to free, 
Sweet Tweedledum, soft Tweedledee ! 

But what is your lot to those numbers strange 

That now our wondering souls derange ? 

Henceforth we'll stand, enslaved or free. 

With " thirty-two" or " thirty-three." 

For if you swear by " 32," 

All right is wrong, lall truth untrue ; 

But if your choice be " 33," 

Your soul is saved, your state is free! 

So let us all put up our swords 

(Ver numbers strange and mystic words, 

For right resides, 'tis plain to see, 

With " Tweedledum " and " Thirty-three." 



CHAPTER XXn. 
MANUFACTURING A MAJORITY. 

The week after the Party had been brought 
to this pass, Mr. John Monrogh, M.P., re- 
signed in disgust as a protest against the 
coercing of the judgment of his feUow-mem- 
bei6. Mr. Morrogh had been appointed by 
the Party after the Split one of the commit- 
tee to found the " National Press," to which 
he had subscribed £1,000. On a previous 
occasion he Ihad also given £1,000 to the 
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movement, and but for the ascendancy sougiht 
to be established he would have continued m 
liberal contributor to its finances. Mr. Mor- 
rogh is chief owner of the " Cork Herald " ; 
he had founded an important woollen in- 
dustry in his native city; and he is m 
director of the De Beers Diamond 
Mine of South Africa; but he did not 
look to the "Treasurers" for his opinions. 
His retiring address caused a painful sensa- 
tion, as the country felt there must be some- 
thing awry in the direction of a Party which 
no longer commianded the confidence of such ' 
men. Another result of the embroglio 
was the loss to the Liberals of Linlithgow, 
a Scotch county, in consequence of the aigur 
ment afforded to the Tories by Mr. Sexifcon's 
resignation, that the Irish leaders ciaired little 
for Home Rule. This defeat was severely 
felt by Mr. Gladstone, and greatly en- 
couraged the Opposition in their obsiaruction 
of the Home Rule Bill. 

On the 3rd July, 1893, an additional mis- 
fortune ocxjurred, owing to an unhappy in- 
tervention in the debates on the Bill. The 
policy of the Irish supporters of Mr. Glad- 
stone's measure was to remain as a rule silent 
so as not to assist in the obstruction 
practised by its opponents. The Unionosib 
game, therefore, was to incite them inlbo 
speech by personal ^attacks in order to waslbe 
time. An individual's lack of self-control led 
to an incident which gave the arch-enemy of 
the Bill a great triumph. The scene began 
with a speech of Mr. Chamberlain's, who 
said : — 

It will be in the recollection of the Com- 
mittee that the other day I referred to the 
language used by the hon. member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon), who said that if the whole 
of his speech were read it would be found to 
bear a different complexion to that which I 
had represented . I chall enged the hon . mem- 
ber to give his explanation, and the hon. 
gentleman said that at a later period of the 
debate he would do so, but asked to be in- 
formed of the place at which the speech had 
been delivered and the date. That was a 
perfectly fair request, and I at once furnished 
the information. . . . The hon. member 
is again in his place, and I wish to challenge 
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Mm on the subject. ... I say that the 
hon. gentleman not only on that occasion 
but upon others has agaon and again declared 
that whenever they have an Irish Parliament 
they will have the police and the constabu- 
lary under iheir control, and they will re- 
member those who have been the enemies of 
the people. 

To ihiB *' Hansard" added the following 
note : — 

Mr. Dillon, after Mr. Chamberlain^s speech, left 
the House, and re-entered it during the speech of 
Mr. T. W. BuBsell, who followed Mr. Chamber- 
lain. 

On the conclufiion of Mr. Buseell^s speech, 
Mr. Dillon replied : — 

The right honourable gentleman on a pre- 
vious occasion l^ad read an extract from a 
speech delivered many years ago at Castle- 

rea, and frequently quoted He 

admitted frankly that the language which 
the rii^t hon. gentleman had read out was 
correctly contiuned in a portion of that 
speech. . . 7 The right hon. gentleman 
hiad based his charge on one short extract 
from a speech delivered under circumstances 
of cruel and extraordinary provocation. The 
speech was delivered in lb86, a short time 
after the massacre at Mitchelstown, where he 
had seen before his own eyes three innocent 
men shot down, and shot in cold blood, by, 
policemen wHo were*'acting under the orders 
of an officer who was so bankrupt in character 
that even the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Bal- 
four), the Tory. Chief Secretary, had to dis- 
miss him from his employment. . . . The 
recollection of these events was hot in his 
mind when he made the speech in question, 
and <had been for weeks and months before. 
Not a single week had elapsed since that 
event ... in which he had not been in 
constant terror of a repetition of the scenes 
of Mitcbelstown. . . . In a subsequent 
passage of his speech he plainly pointed to the 
auth(nrs of the Mitcbelstown massacre. 

"While this answer was being delivered a 
ehudder passed through ithe ranks of the Irish 
Party, for everyone in it knew that Mr. 
Dilon was astray in his dates. So, too, did 
Mr. T. W. Russell, who darted out to verify 
his impression by a reference. He returned 
immediately with a book which he placed in 



triumph in Mr. Chamiberlain's ihandd. Mr. 
I>il]ion was blind to 'Wibat was going on ia 
front of him, where Mr. Gbam<berlain sat 
watching, ready to spring when he sat down. 
Mr. Sezlbon, to save the situation, passed a 
note, telling Mr. Dillon of (his ^blunder, but 
it was no use. He only grew a little paler, 
and, to the horror of his colleagues, wound 
up his speec^h without aittempting a correo- 
ition. Mr. Chamberlain (bounded to his feet, 
(and, with a ring of triuousph in his vooioe which 
no one who heard it can £orget, delivered 
himself thus: — 

The Committee has heard the defence of 
the hon. member — that he was speaking in 
circumstances of such intense provocation 
that, in fact, almost any language would be 
justined', and that he lumself was in a con- 
dition of mind in which he could hardly con- 
trol himself. Why? Because the massacre 
of Mitcbelstown had taken place only a short 
time ago, and he was still thrilling with the 
horrors of that massacre. You cheered thout. 
(MinisteriaF cheers.) Yes; you cheered it. 
(Renewed Ministerial cheers.) Do you know 
that the fact is that the massacre of Mitcbels- 
town took place on September 9, 1887, and 
that this speech was dehvered on December 5, 
1886 ? The hon. member for J^ast Mayo, who 
has had more than a week in which to pre- 
pare himself, and has had the facts, dates, 
places, and eygrything before him, now comes 
down to this House and palms off a statement 
of that kind. Well, sir, in these circum- 
stances, how can we accept the hon. mem- 
ber's taidy repentance ? 

This confutaition made a tremendous sensa- 
tion, and as Mr. Ghamberlain proceeded to 
•enlarge ihis triumiph the friends of Home 
Rule writhed under Ithe disgrace. Mr. Dil- 
lon sat mute, unable to pffer a word, and the 
subsequent exultation of the Unionists 
showed the importance they attached to itb 
The incident was suppressed in the "Free- 
man's Journal," and Mr. T. P. O'Connor, in 
the " Sun," described Mr. Dillon's speech as 
a great Parliamentary triumph I 

Next day, on representations being con- 
veyed to Mr. Dillon, he apologised in the 
House as follows : — 

With the indulgence of the House, I de- 
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sire to say a few words by way of furtlier ex- 
I>lanation with reference to the incident of 
yesterday evening. In the first place, I beg 
to apologise to the House for the error into 
whi<m. I was betrayed, and I offer that apology 
in the frankest manner possible. I will now 
explain in a sentence or two how the error 
occurred. When the right hon. member for 
Birminghaon on a former occasion challenged 
me about an old speech of mine, I asked for 
a reference^ and I consulted the newspapers. 
While readmg the speech the impression con- 
veyed to my mind with singular force was that 
I had sJluded in that speech to the incident 
I related to the House yesterday, and also 
to the events at Mitchelstown. I cannot 
now offer any explanation how that impres- 
sion arose in my mind except that I must 
liave made in the autumn subsequent to the 
events at Mitchelstown ^ speech of the same 
character, and reading a speech six yeaars old 
the impressions from the two speeches got 
mixed up in my memory. That being so, I 
threw away the newspaper, and being ac^ 
customed as I have been for many years to 
similar attacks by the right hon. gentleman, 
I did_not think the matter of sumoient im- 
portance to justify me in raising it by way 
of explanation, and the whole subject passed 
out of my mind xintil the right hon. gentleman 
renewed his challenge. I left the House to 
get a newspaper, but I admit that without 
inquiry and without investigation, I spoke 
from memory of that old transaction, and 
was betrayed by my memory into a gross mis- 
take. 

A fortnight after these " Mitchelatown 
memories " la vacancy occurred in the irepre- 
sentatiion of West Mayo (Jidy, 1893). In 
order to capture the seat, Mr. IHllon goifc 
Mr. T. P. (yOonnor at a meeting of the 
Parliamenitary Committee to nominate him- 
eelf as the OhaiTman of Ithe Convemtion ix> 
select a candidate. Such la course wae con- 
trary to the rule, that no mearuber of the Plarlfcy 
should preside at a convention in the county 
he repreeented. The Parliamentary Oom- 
mitbee decided that any suaifaalble local can- 
didate should be given the preference, and 
it was known that Colonel Blake was a local 
favourite. He 'had a year previously been 
suggested by Messrs. Dillon and O'Brien as a 
candidate for Nostbh Galway, and, ialthough 
a landlord, was so well regajxled that he had 
ailflo been recommended by them to Mr. 



Morley as a member of the Evicted Tenants^ 
Commission. In 1893, however, Mr. Dillon 
did not ithink he oould reckon on him in his 
intrigue for the Chair. So he determined to 
disregard tho resolution of the Parliamentary 
Committee and to force on the Convention 
a candidate who had never been mentioned. 
On 31st July, 1893, the Convention met in 
Castlebar with Mr. Dillon in the chair. Colonel 
Blake was proposed, and at first no other can^ 
didate was nominated, as it was evident he 
had the support of the majority of the dele- 
gates. A duly-primed minority, however, 
had been instructed to shout : " No landlord 
for Mayo," and the Chairman was detemuned 
to run his own man. The newspaper report 
of the Convention states : — 

Someone asked Mr. Dillon was there no 
candidate whom the Party could recom- 
mend ? 

The Chairman said that in the event of no 
local candidate being generally acceptable to 
the Convention, the Party were prepared to 
recommend Dr. Robert Ambrose, of London, 
as a sterling Nationalist, who had done good 
work for the National Cause. 

*' The Party " had never been consulted about 
the election one way or the other. A motion 
had been made in the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee to refer the question to the Party, but 
it was voted down by Mr. Dillon and his 
friends. After the assertion of the Chair- 
man, however. Dr. Ambrose was proposed, 
but the majority of the delegates were not 
to be imposed upon. The newspaper ac- 
count states: — 

A lively discussion ensued. Colonel Blake's 
supporters pressing that a vote should be 
taken. From the beginning it had been 
manifest that the overwhelming majority of 
those present in the room were in favour of 
the colonePs candidature. Mr. Dillon at this 
stage excitedly d^lared that the meeting was 
*' packed," asserting, in proof of his charge, 
that 28 of the delegates came from Oastlebar. 
The result was a scene of complete confusion, 
the clergymen present doing their utmost to 
maintain order. In the midst of tremendous 
oittcries, Mr. Dillon sudden!^ declared the 
Convention adjourned for a week, not the 
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least effort having been made to oonsolt the 
wishes of the delegates on the gubject. 

This was a emart piece of ^' chairmanship " ; 
and worse wsu» to follow. Mr. Dillon not only 
" adjourned " the Convention for a week, but 
after he had broken it up, he ordered that the 
"adjourned" gathering should be held at 
Westport, 12 miles away. He got the cre- 
dentials of the delegates who had been sum- 
moned to Castlebar cancelled, and new ones 
issued by Mr. Sheehy from Dublin to such 
persons as could be relied on to support Dr. 
Ambrose, who was Mr. Sheehsr's relative. 
Thus was " majority rule " disposed of at the 
West Mayo Convention. 

On the 3rd August, 1893, the Rev. P. 
OTlaherty, C.C., Oastlebar, sent the follow- 
ing protest to the " Freeman's Journal " : — 

I trust you will give me space to emphati- 
cally oontradiot the reckless statement made 
by Mr. Dillon at the Convention held here 
on iihe 31st ult., when he branded that Con- 
vention as a " packed one.'' 

This charge was not made by Mr. Dillon 
until after the show of hands was called, when 
xt was manifest that two-thirds, at least, of 
the delegates present were in favour of the 
popular candidate. Colonel Blake. It was 
then, and then only, the false cry W£u» raised 
by tne chairman that the Convention was 
unfairly constituted. 

Now, sir, I will prove to you by facts and 
by figures that there was no foundation for 
such a charge. 1 will be able to show you 
that we acted, in every sense of the word, in 
strict accord with the instructions given by 
Mr. Sheehy. The following is an extract 
from his letter : — 

I send you 100 cards for secretaries of Branches 
of the Federation, and I send you also 100 cards 
for representatives of Poor Law Boards and Boards 
of Town Commissioners and other bodies who may 
desire to attend the Convention in their capacity 
M members of such institutions. 

• 

Now, there are in Castlebar parish two 
Branches of the Irish National Federation, 
the Town Commissioners, Poor Law Guar- 
dians, and that representative body, the mem- 
bers of the Readmg Room, who were repre- 
sented at all Conventions. Where, then, is 
this charge of "packing"? Had we more 
delegates than we were entitled to, accord- 
ing to the instructions above quoted? 



If our delegates were in favour of Mr. Dil- 
lon's nominee this charge would never be 
heard of. The "Fteeman " report of thepro- 
ceedings was one-sided and misleading. 'While 
it gave the delegates from Castlebar etveiy 
prominence, the names of delegates from 
other parts of the division were stxidiously 
omittea. It would seem this was deUberately 
done, so as to give a colour of justificatioa 
to the Chairman's action in adjourning the 
Convention. 

Mr. Dillon was mad^e aware, immeidiately 
before the Convention opened, that with two 
exceptions, the clergy of West Mayo were in 
favour of Colonel Blake. Mr. Dillon there 
and then stated that he would, on behalf of 
the Irish Parliamentary Party, approve of the 
selection of Colonel Blake if the majority of 
the delegates assembled chose him. Not- 
withstanding this statement, in his opening 
speech at the Convention Mr. DiUon advo- 
cated the claims of Dr. Ambrose. We hear a 
great deal said aJbout the freedom of election, 
but certainly there was no freedonribf selec- 
tion of a candidate at the Convention here. 

Colonel Blake wafi asked last year by the 
Irish Party to contest North Galway. If 
he was eligible for Parliamentary honours 
then, what has he done since to disqualify 
him? 

The " Irish Catholic " of 3rd August, 1893, 
contained the following : — 

Am absolutely deceptive report of the pro- 
ceedings at the Castlebar Convention nas 
been sought to be foisted on the pubUo 
through the columns of the "Freeman's 
Journal," and we now challenge and defy the 
conductors of that paper to publish the origi- 
nal shorthand notes of the proceedings taken 
by their reporters side by side with the 
maimed and mutilated version revised by the 
hand of Mr. Dillon, which they laid before 
the country. 

The constituency was now thrown into a fer- 
ment, and though the venue of the Conven- 
tion had been changed from Castlebar to Mr. 
William O^Brien*s neighbourhood at West- 
port, and the original delegates' credentials 
had been recalled, the wirepullers were by no 
means sure of the result. Mr. Davitt, there- 
fore, was despatched to Mayo as an ambassa- 
dor, and the next number of the " Connaught 
Telegraph " announced, as the result, that on 
the previous 4th August : — 
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An important meeting of the priests was 
held at the Presbytery, Oetstlebar. It was 
summoned sx>ecialb^ to deal with the crisis so 
suddenly created. The result of the delibe- 
rations of the clergymen assembled was tbe 
adoption of a resolution authorising Father 
Lyons, P.P., to open negotiations with the 
Committee of the Irish Parliamentary Ir'arty 
with a view to obviating the necessity for a 
contest, and to preserve the unity of tbe 
Party. Father Lyons immediately put himi- 
self in communication with Mr. Justin 
MHUarthy, and eventually the retirement of 
Colon^ Blake was agreea to upon the under- 
standing that his name will be considered in 
connection with the first suitable vacancy 
that occurs. A telegram to this effect hav- 
insr been received from Mr. McCarthy, Colonel 
Blake's name was withdrawn. 

On the 7th August, 1893, the "Convention" 
met in Westport, and Mr. Dillon's nominee 
was selected without further opposition. So 
sweeping was the change effected in the per- 
sonnel of the "delegates'' that (as appears 
from the " Freeman ") of the 75 lay delegates 
present at Oastlebar, only 14 attended at 
Westport, while 42 new "delegates" were 
imported. Of the 21 priests present at 
Castlebar 10 did n^t go to Westport. Since 
1893 the promise on which Colonel Blake's 
retirement was procured has never been 
kept. 

When all was over at Westport, Mr. Dillon 
said : — 

If the people of this great constituency 
who stood loyally to the Irish Party in the 
troubled times during the last three years, 
were to tell us, having no local candidiate of 
their own that was satisfactory to them, they 
would not unanimously elect the candidate 
whom the Irish Party approved of, it certainly 
would be a very unfortunate business. What 
I was sent here and to Castlebar on last Mon- 
day for was this, to aaoertain the will of the 
people and priests of this county and divi- 
sion, and to see that the will was ascertained 
fairly and freely, and that is all we desire 
here. I was told further by the Committee 
of the Irish Party, under whose orders I. am 
proud to act — I was told by the Chairman 
and Committee of the P^arty that if — and this 
is the instruction that is always given on 
tliese occasions — ^if there was any local man 
who resided in this division and who was 



generally acceptable to the people, to give 
him the preference, and this is a thoroughly 
sound doctrme. If there was a 1ogbJ< mam 
that had the general voice of the people on 
his side we would have accepted him, ajod ac- 
cepted him gladly — (hear, near) — but I was 
told further, that if there was no local man 
whom the people wanted', to recommend to 
them a sterling Irish Nationalist resident in 
London, whom the Irish Parliamentary Par^ 
could answer 'for as a good and true man. 
Well now, I ask you, is this dictating to the 
people ? On the contrary, I never at Castle- 
bar on Monday last brought forward the 
name of Dr. Ambrose before the people of thia 
county. I was asked to do so by numeroue 
delegates of the people themselves. (Hear, 
hear.) It was then, and only then, when evi- 
dence was brought before me to show that 
the only local man who was named was not 
acceptable to the majority of the people aa 
far as I could judge, it was only then that I 
recommended, as I was bound in duty to do, 
the nominee of the Irish Parliamentary Party. 

Not only did these references to "the Irish 
Party" convey untruth, but it wae Mr. 
Dillon who procured the defeat of a motion 
to refer the matter to the Party. 

The stages of the West Mayo election 
showed such a complete disregard of the prin- 
ciples on which the movement had previously^ 
been conducted, that it is desirable to set'' 
them out: — 

1st, the refusal to consult the Irish Party 

in reference to the vacancy. 
2nd, the breach of the rule which required 

the Party to be convened upon any 

difference in the Committee. 
3rd, the violation of the usage which forbade 

a member to preside at a Conventiooi 

in his own county. 
4th, the defiance of the wish of the ma- 

jority of the delegates to record their 

votes. 
5th, the adjournment by the Chairman of 

the Convention on has own motion and 

without consulting the delegates. 
6th, the fixing by the Chairman (without 

taking a yoM of the time and place to 

which the donvention was to *' ad- 



journ 



j> 



7th, the withdrawal by the Chairman (via 
Mr. Sheehy) of the delegates' credenr 
tials under the device of an " adjoum- 
ment," and the assemiblage of a new 
Convention differently constituted. 
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8tli, the holding of the "adjourned" Oon- 
yen)tioin at a place a dozen miles from 
the county town where Conventions 
had previously met. 

So Mr. Dillon carried his man at Westport, 
and later on his man carried him at West- 
minster, as in duty bound. In the " Times " 
of 25th May, 1898, there appears the follow- 
ing sequel to this candidature: — 

CITY OF LONDON JOINT STOCK TRUST, 

LIMITBD. 

The public examination of the directors 
and officers of this company was continued 
before Mr. Registrar Hood, at Bankruptcy 
Buildings, W.C. 

Upon the application of the Official Re- 
ceiver, his Honour directed a warrant to be 
issued for the arrest of Mr. Van Ee. 

Dr. R. Ambrose, M.P., was next examined, 

and, in reply to the Official Receiver, stated 

that he was a director of the company. He 

' consented to the issue of the prospectus, but 

, made no special inquiries intp the statements 

made therein. 

The Official Receiver — But you were de- 
scribed as a member of Parliament, and your 
name would attract shareholders. Surely 
before allowing a prospectus to be issued with 
your name upon it you made some inquiries ? 

Witness said he read the prospectus, and 
the solicitor stated that it was in order, and 
he was satisfied with that advice. 

On the 30th August, 1893, the Home Bule 
Bill was brought to a Third Heading in the 
House of Commons. On 4th September, 
1893, the Irish Party met to consider an ob- 
jection by Mr. Arthur O'Connor to the re- 
duction of the quorum of the Parliamentary 
Committee for financial purposes. Many 
members had left for Ireland on the passage 
of the Home Rule Bill after incessant attend- 
ance in London throughout the Session, so 
Mr. Dillon's friends determined to improve 
the occasion by springing a general " vote of 
confidence " in themselves at the Party meet- 
ing. This was moved by Mr. Sheehy and 
seconded by Mr. Condon without notice, by 
way of amendment to Mr. A O'Connor's mo- 
tion against the reduction of the financial 
quorum. Mr. John Barry, M.P., one of the 



oldest members of the Party, protested 
without avail against this as & trick, there 
being no connection whatever between the 
motion and the amendment. Mr. Barry was 
the founder of the Home Rule Confederation 
of Great Britain, which in 1872 first organ- 
ised the forces of our countrymen in Eng- 
land under Isaac Butt, and he had alwajrs 
been a generous contributor to the funds of 
the organisation. Like Mr. John Morrogh, 
he was ako appointed by his colleagues to 
found the '' National Press," and had sub- 
scribed £1,000 to start it. Mr. Barry went 
to France in January, 1891, to urge Mr. Wm. 
O'Brien to act as Chairman and Editor of the 
" National Press" Company, but he travelled 
in vain, and the opinion he formed of the 
promoters of the Boulogne negotiations left 
a fixed impression on his mind. Now their 
unending intrigues within the Party produced 
upon Mr. Barry the same feeling of dis- 
gust which influenced Mr. Morrogh to escape 
the welter of contention. They were, how- 
ever, ready to flout any man, no matter what 
his standing, who was not a worshipper at the 
shrine, so the "confidence" resolution was 
persisted in, and Mr. Barry (within two 
months' of Mr. Morrogn's resignation) also 
retired from Parliament. 

On the 2nd October, 1893, Mr. Barry de- 
livered a farewell address to a County Con- 
vention at Wexford. In the course of it he 
said : — 

I would have.^iade any personal sacrifices 
to hold on to the end ; but the position be- 
came intolerable through the personal action 
of two nien grasping for power, one blinded 
with vanity, and the other singularly deficient 
in judgment and common sense. I foresee a 
long and squalid contest with these gentle- 
men. I have neither time nor inclination for 
a contest of that kind, so I concluded the only 
course open to me was to make a free and 
frank explanation of my reasons, and place 
my resignation in your hands. There was no 
honour the world could confer upon me so 
great as the representation of my native 
county in Parliament. .... If the 
County Conventions are real Conventions, 
and not wire-pulled from the centre, there is 
no fear of the National Party. If Parliamen- 
tary candidates are freely selected by the 
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Conventions, and not forced upon them, we 
will then have a sound and safe representa- 
tion. We have had four Conventions for the 
selection of candidates in Ireland this year. 
Mr. Dillon presided over two. Mr. (yBrien 
presided over another, and I forget who pre- 
sided over the fourth. (A voice — ^Mr. Bod- 
kin.) Unless the county delegates insist 
upon doing their own business unfettered and 
uncontrolled the scandal of the recent Mayo 
Convention will be repeated. 

The Wexford Convention protested against 
Mr. Barry's withdrawal, but he persieted in 
quitting the Party, and on the 8th October, 
1893, formally issued a retiring address. 
One passage from this document deserves to 
be quoted, for its analysis of the situation, 
and the forecast it contains : — 

The protests which have been made may, 
perhaps, check or put an end to the system 
of ring government ; and if the right of the 
Party to consultation before new policies are 
initiated is restored, and freedom is idlowed 
to our Conventions in the choice of represen- 
tatives, a great tand salutsCry change will 
have been wrought. While, however, regu- 
lar and systematic meetings of the Party are 
denied, and policy is secretly forced on by 
the intrigues of the individuals mainly re- 
sponsible for the mistakes of the past, I care 
not to remain in Parliament. The horror of 
the country for dissension, and the necessity 
for unity, are the levers employed by men of 
small discretion and great self-confidence to 
stifle public judgment and secure a free hand 
for their schemes without fear of criticism. 
We have been told by those who are most 
active in preventing meetings of the Party 
that those matters should be discussed pri- 
vately in the councils of the Party. I reply 
that of late there is no council in the Irish 
Party. Meetings are refused without requi- 
sitions ; if requisitions are tendered they are 
treated as a challenge; personal issues are 
raised ; wirepulling and intrigue becomes ac- 
tive; "confidence" is moved, and instead of 
subjects being consjidered on their merits, 
they come before the Party meeting either 
prejudiced by a decision already taken or by 
the fear of the effect of a vote in provoking 
a crisis in our ranks. While such a regime 
continues, backed up by captured and emas- 
culated newspapers, and the nominee system 
in the National representation is allowed to 
enfeeble and subjugate the Party, I prefer to 
work in the National Cause beyond the walls 
of Parliament. 



The tactics of 1892 having prevented the 
election of Messrs. Murphy and Bickson, 
those of 1893 secured the retirement of 
Mesisirs. Morrogh and Barry. Thus, with 
the close of the Session 1893, Mr. Billon had 
the satisfaction of seeing a majority of the 
"National Press" Directors removed from 
the Irish Parliamentary Party. 

The question of the management of the 
funds was also mentioned by Mr. Barry aa 
one of the grounds of dissatisfaction whioh 
led to his retirement. Being one of the Treiv- 
surers of the Party, he complained that his 
co-Treasurer, (Mr. J. F. X. O'Brien, M.P., 
had refused him information as to the state 

,of the bank account when it was proposed 
to divert £3,000 of the Parliamentary Fund 
for the maintenance of the Evicted Tenants. 
Mr. Dillon, although not one of the Trea- 
surers, had been supplied by Mr. J. F. X. 
OBiien with the financial details refused to 
Mr. Barry, and he used them in his speech at 
the Party meeting. Mr. J. F. X. O'Brien 
was also shown to /be in the habit of consult- 
ing Mr. Dillon as to whether certain mem- 
Ibers should be paid out of the Parliamentary 
Fund, and this in the case of one who was 
aiming to capture the Chair was strongly re- 
sented. Accordingly, there arose a demand 
that the management of the funds should be 
placed on a different basis. The mere dis- 

[ cussion of the question, however, was treated 
as a challenge, and the Irish Party, on the 
20th November, 1893, was assembled in Lon- 
don to denounce as a heresy the claim for 
popular control of the funds. One of the 
limbs in a long resolution which was passed 
stretched as follows : — 

That the management as hitherto by this 
Party and its delegates of funds contributed 
for Nationsd objects belong to its responaole 
position, and cannot be transferred to any 
other body wi^out destroying the means ok 
independent action, and endangering the pos: 
tion of the Party by imposing a condition of 
subserviency which the elected representa- 
tives of the people could not accept. 

The idea that the voluntary donations of the 
people could not be controlled by the sub- 
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ficribers, and that their representatiyes would 
not con&ent to the " suibserviency " of being 
sustained direct by the donors, was worthy 
of the Bourbons. Naturally no long time 
elapsed till the Irish people left their M.P.'s 
without funds. The " Trustees " of the Party 
moneys were Messrs. Dillon, McCarthy, and 
Sexton. Within two years -Mr. Sexton re- 
tired to become a paid official of the " Free- 
man." Mr. McCarthy resigned, and Mr. 
Billon was left in the position of Trustee, 
Chairman, Treasurer-General, and Distribu- 
tor of the Paris Funds. This, too, in d Party 
where there were enough dependent men to 
make or unmake a majority. 

At the outset of the year 1894 Mr. Dillon 
visited several Irish centres to work up his can- 
didature for the Ohair. On 27th January, 1894, 
in a speech at Herbertstown, Co. Limerick, 
he announced : — 

I say that, in my opinion, we are on the 
«ve to-day of a new organisation and reunion 
amongst the people of Ireland* which will 
make the emergencymen and the bailiff as 
shy as ever they were in 1886 or 1887, in 
18i30-81. In a speech I made in Lurgan, in 
the heart of the Protestant North — and I 
never got a better reception in my life— on 
last St. Stephen's Day, I said that, in my 
opinion, if justice was denied to the people 
of Ireland now, and if the evicted tenants 
were not reinstated in their holdings, we 
would see one of the biggest land agitations 
we had ever seen in Ireland. Lord London- 
derry said that I had preached a policy of 
agitation to the people of Ireland to turn 
society upside down. I don't see that it is 
such a bad thing to turn society upside down, 
because, in my opinion, the wrong people 
have been at the top up to the present. . . 
The judicial rents will soon be all renewed 
again. In two years time — ^if Ireland is united 
and if Ireland is organised — ^you will get jus- 
tice then. 

There was undoubtedly then a demand for 
the revival of the Land movement, and on 
the 3rd February, 1894, a great meeting was 
held in Co. Kilkeniiy in the interest of an 
evicted tenant whose farm had been 
"grabbed" by a man named Bradley, but 
because Mr Healy addressed it, Mr D. Sheehy, 
M.P., at the Central Branch of the L N. F. 



in Dublin on February 28th, 1894, denounced 
agitation. The Secretary to the National 
movement said : — 

But the way to put an end to the whole 
evil system of land-grabbing, to prevent the 
bad consequences that might result from this 
thing going on, was by having oi^anisation 
and setting the people right asain and at 
work again at this question. iSere was no 
need of public meetings to do this. Meetings 
here, there, and everywhere were not called 
for me denunciation of landgrabbing or tne 
instruction of the people. Did not the people 
of the country know well how to meet and 
how to hunt the grabber? Was not the 
lesson hammered into their heads for the las£ 
twelve or fifteen years from platform after 
platform and in speech upon speech, and 
had not the people learned it by the suffer- 
ings of men who went to jail for the instruc- 
tion they gave, without reference to Bradley 
or anyone else ? Was it necessary now again 
to go over that old lesson — ^a lesson that 
every man, woman, and child knew as well 
as the schoolboy knew his A B ? 

This official discouragement of pubHc agita- 
tion was, of course, an effective wet blanket 
to the "new movement." 



CHAPTER XXin. 
MR. GLADSTONE'S WITHDRAWAL. 

Ajteb the defeat of the Home Rule Bill by 
the House of Lords, Mr. Gladstone sent up 
to that Chamber in the winter Session of 
1893-4 the Employers Liability Bill and the 
Parish Councils Bill. These measures the 
Peers, without rejecting, considerably mu- 
tilated. Mr. Gladstone had made a speech 
to his constituents in the autumn, in which 
he promised that Home Rule, though appar- 
ently "submerged," would quickly reappear 
" above the waves," and everyone in Ireland 
anxiously looked for and discussed the mode 
of the redemption of this pledge. The Prime 
Minister had in truth a ibold and honest plan 
in view. His policy was to refuse to yield 
to the Upper House on the two latter Bills, 
and if they did not swallow them in th« 
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shape vated by the Oommons, to dissolve 
Parliament and go to lidie country on the 
triple rejection of Home Hule, Parish Coun- 
cils, Employers Liability, with the additional 
cry for the abolition of the veto of the Se- 
cond Chamber. His Cabinet, however, was 
against him. The Peero' amendment to the 
Emiployers* Liability Bill were too bad to be 
accepted, and that measure was dropped, but 
those to the Parish Councils Bill were swal- 
lowed. The majority of the Ministry de- 
clared for caKrying on quietly, upon the plea 
of "filling up the cup" against the House 
of Lords. 

Mr. Gladstone being pledged to Ireland to 
push on with Home Rule, resolved, therefore, 
to resign the Premiership^ By this time Mr. 
McCarthy had practically abdicated his func- 
tions into Mr. Dillon's hands. He was in 
failing health, and had been continually 
beset by Mr. T. P. O'Connor in the 
Dnion interest. Mr. T. P. O'Connor had 
heavy financial "commitments," and in 
a few years (as the share Ikbs of his 
newspapers prove) had drawn from Liberal 
Ministers, Liberal Members, and Liberal 
Candidates, the astonishing total of £40,000. 
To imperil a Liberal Ministry, therefore, 
when the bulk of the Liberal Cabinet were 
adverse to a Dissolution, was the last thing 
to be contemplated by such a states- 
man, and Mr. T. P. O'Connor made 
himself the shadow of the nominal 
Chairman of the Party. Mr. Gladstone's in- 
tended resignation was made public by the 
" Pall Mall Gazette " in the end of January, 
1894, and was at first contradicted, but the 
reality of his purpose was communicated in 
confidence to certain Msh Members who con- 
trolled the " majority " of the Party weeks bo- 
fore the event happened (Feb. 28th, 1894). 
Had these gentlemen informed Mr. Gladstone 
that they would support and approve his 
policy of an active presentation of Home 
Rule to the British electorate, the Prime 
Minister would doubtlese have succeeded in 
enforcing his views on his colleagues. Par- 
liament then was sitting. They and Mr. 
Gladstone were at Westminster within daily 



reach, but nothing was done. No assur- 
ance reached the Prime Minister that the 
Lrish Party would refuse to carry on without 
him, and the great champion of Home Rule 
amongst the British people was practically 
left in the lurch. Even when the rumour 
began to take shape that his successor would 
be Lord Rosebery this did not quicken 
action. Lord Rosebery was then Foreign 
Minister, and his speech on the Home Rule 
BiU in the House of Lords on the 7th Sep- 
tember, 1893, was practically a throwing over 
of the measure. In 1892 he was the last to 
join the Gladstone Cabinet, and his reluct- 
ance was openly referred to by Mr. Chamber- 
lain in the House of Commons on the 11th 
August, 1892. Lord Rosebery had also pub- 
lished a " Life of Pitt," in which the author 
of what Mr. Gladstone called the '^black- 
guardism and baseness of the Act of Union " 
was panegyrised. 'His loBdship's Second 
Reading speech on the Home Rule BiU con- 
tained the following passages : — 

I speak as a witness, but not as an enthusi- 
astic witness, in favour of Home Rule. With 
me at any rate, Home Rule is not a fanati- 
cism, nor a question ol sentiment, scarcely 
even a question of history. It is not a course 
of perfection, but it is on the whole the beat 
course we could pursue in dealing with a 
highly critical and complex subject. It is a 
question purely of x>olicy, and as such also I 
argjue it. I argue it simply, I say, as a 
policy, and I put it no higher, no lower than 

that 

The Duke of Argyll was good enough to praise 
a little book I published not long ago, and 
read extracts from it, as if they were damag- 
ing to theposition of the Government with re- 
gard to Home Rule. I am here to say that 
not from one of the statements he read out 
or any of the statements in that book 
have I seen the slightest cause to recede, nor 
do they impair my general loyalty to the 
course pursued by the Government. . . . 
The noble duke spoke strongly last night 
about the Union, and said it was a mat.ter 
of necessity. I entirely agree with him. I 
believe there is scarcely any statesman in Mr. 
Pitt's place, confronted with such a war as 
he had to face, confronted with the rebellion 
of 1798, who would not have sought in the 
Union a refuge and a guarantee against such 
dangers. But I must also add this — that the 
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Union was only portion of Mr. Pitt's policy. 
I believe if the whole of his policy had' been 
adopted, if Catholic Emancipation, if aboli- 
tion of tithe,, had been carried simultaneously 
or concurrently with the Act of Union, we 
should not be discussing a Home Rule Bill 
now. So far we seem in some measure to 
be in accord, but unfortunately much has 
happened since the Union. ...... 

Having accepted the second reading as an 
expression of the voice of Ireland on its own 
destiny, and the voice of the House of Com- 
mons as to what it thought best for Ireland, 
you should endeavour at any rate to manipu- 
late it so as to get it as much to your minds 
as possible, and I am perfectly certain of 
• this, I say it without consultation with, but 
in the hearing of many of my colleagues, that 
if you had taken that second course and that 
if you had frankly accepted the principle of 
some large measure of a local legislature for 
Ireland, and had offered bona fide suggestion 3 
with a view to bringing that to pass in the 
manner consonant as you believed with the 
safety and integrity of the Empire, we should 
have held out not one, but two hands to wel- 
come your proposition 

You might have allowed the second reading 
to pass sub-silentio, or have carried' it with 
every form of protest, but when you got 
into Committee you might have modelled the 
Bill to your liking. You might have struck 
out every clause you disliked, or perhaps you 
might say that would be every clause. Then 
it would have been open to you to substitute 
what clauses you preferred. You might have 
had an opportunity, which, of course, you 
are not going to take, of declaring and defin- 
ing your policy with regard to this great ques- 
tion of Lreland. The Bill might have gone 
down to the House of Commons, when it 
would have met, no doubt, with a stout re- 
sistance. But what would ultimately have 
come about ? What would have happened if 
you and they had both insisted on the mass of 
your amendments ? A conference might have 
taken place between the two Houses which 
might have ledi to a future result, and I say 
that the patriotic course for your lordships to 
have taken, unless you are determined never 
to devolve any local business to Ireland wiaa 
to give this Bill a second reading and take 
an opportunity of settling with the other 
House. I find the suggestion receives very 
little favour from noble lords opposite. . . 
I would prefer some such scheme of devolu- 
tion which would have been applicable to all 
the countries alike in the United Kingdom, 
such as that I indicated in that speech at 
Paisley, but you cannot get all you want. 



There is a fatal objection to an equal scheme 
of devolution — the maximum you want for 
England would not be the minimum you 
want for Ireland, and so you would discon- 
tent both parties. 

After it became probable that the author of 
this speech would succeed Mr. Gladstone as 
head of a Liberal Cabinet, Mr. Arthur O'Coii- 
nor, by remonstrance in the Committee of the 
Irish Party, and Mr. Healy by formal letter 
to the Chairman, urged the necessity of some 
assurance being iinfiisted on, before such a 
change was consummated. In vain. The 
majority of the Committee were quite satis- 
fied with Lord Bosebery, and would do noth- 
ing to " embarrass the Government." 

Mr. Michael Davitt, when the choice of the 
statesman to succeed Mr. Gladstone fluctu- 
ated in the balance, wrote in the London 
" Daily Chronicle " on the 3rd March, 1894 : — 

I am satisfied: that the feeling among the 
Irish members is almost entirely in favour of 
Lord Rosebery in the choice between him 
and Sir Wm. Harcourt. 

Mr. Davitt was a most influential exponent 
of the views of the " majority," and his state 
of mind had previously been shown in a 
speech at Bandon in 1891, when he stated he 
would take any Home Bule Bill the Liberals 
offered. After Mr. Gladstone's intended re- 
signation had 'been communicated to certain 
Irish memibers Mr: Dillon went to Cionmel 
on 11th February, 1894, to s/iy : — 

They would be acting like foolish and silly* 
people if they suspected the honesty of the 
Liberal Party until they had grounds for that 
suspicion, and he would say again that this 
hypersuspicion was the mark of a timid and 
cowardly nature. 

This speech consorted curiously with its au- 
thor's reply to Mr. Pamell (August, 1891), that 
he would at once "draw the sword" if there was 
any sign of recession by the Liberal leaders 
from the doctrine that Home Bule *' blocked 
the way." 

Mr. McCarthy, in an interview with an 
American journalist, before Lord Bosebeiy 
became Prime Minister, announced: — 
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"We are willing to accept Boeebery, or 
whoever else the Liberals and Radicals agree 
upon, providted that the new Premier gives 
us satisfactory guarantees, in one form or 
another, that he is willing to brine in a 
measure of Home Rule not less comprehensive 
 than Gladstone's last Bill." 

" Do you expect to get these assurances ?*' 
"I have not the slightest doubt upon the 
> matter. Home Rule will be kept in the fore- 
front of the Liberal programme." 

The " Freeman's Journal " of 1st March, 1894, 
'backed up this position, saying: — 

Their task (i.e., that of the Irish members) 
is an easy and plain one while Mr. Gladston<^ 
remains Prime Minister. His Premiership 
undoubtedly means the supremacy of Home 
Rule in the Ministerial programme, a supre- 
macy that is one of the essential conditions 
of the Home Rule alliance. If the weight 
of advancing years should compel the relin- 
quishment of that high post, the Irish leaders 
will, of course, seek the assurance that the 

* advent of another Premier involves no change 

' in those conditions. 

.In spite of these official pronouncements no- 
thing was done to safeguard the Irish situa- 
tion. Lord Rosebery became Prime Minister 
on the 12th March, 1894, and two days after- 

' wards Parliament reassembled for a new Ses- 
sion. His first act was to call a meeting of 
the Liberal members, in which he epoke of 
the Ministry sb "only 48 hours old" — ^by 
which subtle touch he dissociated himself 
from continuity with Mr. Gladstone's policy, 

.although he gave adhesion to some form of 
Home Rule. Later on in the same afternoon 
when confronted by the Marquis of Salisbury 
in the House of Lords, and challenged as to 
his policy, the new Prime Minister said : — 

The noble Marquis made one remark upon 
the subject of Irish Home Rule with which I 
must confess myself in entire accord. He said 
that before Irish Home Rule is conceded by 
the Imjperial Parliament fingland, as the 
predominant member of the partnership of 
the three kingdoms, will have to be con- 
vinced of its justice. That may seem to be 
a considerable admission to make, because 
your lordships will know that Engush mem- 
bers of Parliament, elected for England pro- 
per, are hostile to Home Rule ; but I believe 



that the conviction of England with regard 
to Home Rule depends upon one point alone, 
and that is the conduct of Ireland herself. 
I believe that if we can go on showing tida 
clean list of agrarian crime, if we can point 
to the continued harmony of Ireland with 
the great Liberal Party in this country, if we 
can go on giving proofs and pledges that 
Ireland is entitled to be granted that boon 
which she has never ceased to demand since 
the Act of Union was passed, I believe the 
conversion or England will be of no slow or 
difficult character. The question of Home 
Rule is one that I view not from the point 
of view of Ireland only. It has to me, in 
the first place, the aspect that I beHeve that 
Ireland will never be contented until this 
measure of Home Rule be granted to her, 
and that, though you may come in on other 
issues and succeed us who sit here, your policy 
of palliatives is bound to fail. In the second 
place, I believe that not merely have we in 
our Irish policy to satisfy those who live in 
the island of Ireland itself, encompassed, as 
Mr. Disraeli once said, by that melancholy 
ocean ; we have not merely to satisfy the Irish 
themselves with Ireland, but, for the good 
of our Empire and continuity and solidity of 
our relations with our brethren across the 
Atlantic, it is necessarv we should produce 
an Lrish policy which satisfies the Irish people. 
And, lastly, I view it from the highest Im- 
perial ground, because I believe that the 
maintenance of this Empire depends not on 
centralisation but upon decentralisation, and 
that if vou once commence to tread this path 
you will have to give satisfaction under the 
same conditions, certainly to Scotland, and 
possibly to Wales, not in the same degree or 
m the same fashion, but so as to relieve this 
groaning Imperial Parliament from the 
wei^t under which it labours. 

This theory of the "predominant partner" 
was absolutely fatal to the right of the Li- 
berals to legislate on English questions by 
the help of Irish votes, or even to continue 
in office for any purpose — contrary to the 
wish of the British majority. It was made 
in the teeth of Mr. Gladstone's declarations, 
and had been denounced by him as pure 
"separatism." The sensation it created was 
tremendous. 

While such a change of front was being 
effected, what were the "majority" of the 
Irish Party doing in Room 15? Incredible 
to relate, its leading statesmen, unmoved 
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hj the retirem.ent of Mr. Gladstone and 
the shelving of Home Rule by hifi euc- 
cessor, engaged themselves on the opening 
day of the 3esAion of 1894 in no 
other work than in expelling Mr. Arthur 
O'Connor from the position of Secretary to 
the Party (which he had held for 14 years). 
They would not stay the pursuit to pass a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Gladstone for his ser- 
vices to Home Rule, or one of regret on his 
retirement, nor even deibate Lord Rosebery's 
attitude. Mr. F. (yDrisooll was also marked 
down for removal from ibeing Whip of the 
Party, to which a year before he had been 
appointed on the motion of Mr. T. P. O'Con- 
nor. Possibly in the schemo of some of the 
wire-pullers the expulsion of two officials on 
the day of Lord Roeebery's declaration, was 
started as a " distraction " to engage the mind 
of the Party with personal questions when it 
should have been employed on less ignoble 
business. Be that as it may, the pain- 
ful fact remains, that while the foun- 
dations of the Home Rule policy 
crumbled under their feet, the majority of 
the representatives of the Irish Nation, rather 
than address themselves to the political out- 
look, preferred to discuss certain alleged con- 
versations of Messrs. Arthur OConnor and 
F. O'Driscoll re-echoed from New York, 
affecting the person of Mr. John BiUon, and 
his control of the Party funds. 

A sense of disproportion if not of national 
dignity and danger might have induced men 
at such an hour to suspend the sport of hunt- 
ing down colleagues in order to vindicate 
public right and patriotic principle. Yet 
no syllable was uttered by anyone in 
allusion to the fact that the wraith of 
Home Rule was " passing " before every man 
of political insight, so far as Lord Rosebery 
could command the fates. So, with a& much 
decorum as Removables might exhibit in con- 
victing for " conspiracy " under the Coercion 
Act, the Irish Party removed Mr. A. O'Con- 
nor and Mr. O'Driscoll from their positions. 
During the consideration of the Finance 
clauses of the Home Rule Bill, Mr. A. O'Con- 
nor had discovered an error against Ireland 



amounting to tens of thousands of pounds an- 
nually, but it was over-daring on his part to 
make reckonings and computations whicih. 
other genuises^ had not hit upon. Partly in 
consequence of his exposure and of the ad- 
mittedly faulty finance of the Home Rule 
scheme, Mr. Gladstone promised to appoint 
a Royal Commission to examine into the fifl« 
cal relations of Great Britain and Ireland* 
Mr. Arthur OConnor^s personal and politi- 
cal character was above impeachment. 
He held the honorary posts of Deputy Chair- 
man of the House of Commons, Chairman of 
its Public Accounts Committee (the moat 
onerous and responsible unofficial position in 
Parliament), he is one of the National Debt 
Commissioners, and had sat on several 
Royal Commissions. The attempt to de- 
grade him by declaring him unworthy to bo 
one of the honorary secretaries of his own 
Party, was, therefore, in itself deplor- 
able. While the debate on these ex- 
pulsions was in progress, Mr. Healy 
inquired if anyone had heard of the "Pre- 
dominant Partner " speech that day delivered, 
and if the position of Home Rule was thought 
a lees grave matter than the criticisms 
passed in New York by one colleague, upon 
another? Mr. Dillon confessed that the 
situation was grave, and the expulsion of 
Mr. A. O'Connor was temporarily postponed. 
Mr. Healy then moved that Lord Rosebery 
be requested to state if he was prepared to 
give the Irish Party assurances on the ques- 
tion of Home Rule, and the nature thereof. 
To this Mr. Sexton objected. To transmit 
such a resolution would be too "cold" and 
distrustful a way of approaching the noble 
lord in view of his other speech that after- 
noon addressed to the Liberal Members. He 
suggested that the Chairman should "wait 
on ' the Prime Minister, ascertain his views, 
and report the result to the Party." This 
amendment was carried, but Mr. Juslan 
McCarthy never "waited on" Lord Rose- 
bery, and Lord Rosebery would not even 
answer the letter written on behalf of the 
Irish Party by Mr. McCarthy, much less 
grant the interview it requested. 
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That (prominent Irish members realised, 
the iiruG meaning of the situation may be 
judged from Mr. T. P. O'Connor's declara- 
tion in the " Sun." He wrote as soon as the 
n«w Liberal Premier was appointed : — 

For the moment the Irish question has 
receded into a less prominent place. It has 
done so in obedience to the stem and uncon- 
qnerable necessities of the situation. 

What these necessities were, none but the 
author of the phrase can explain. 

The interval in which the Irish Party 
awaited I/ord Rosebery's reply to their reso- 
lution was availed of to complete the expulsion 
of Mr. Arthur O'Connor from the position of 
Hon. Secretary to the Party. This was car- 
ried by a majority of six votes, and after 
such a triumph Mr. Dillon's backers issued a 
"ticket" for the ballot for the election of 
the Parliamentary Committee in order to 
alfio exclude him from that body. By a still 
narrower majority they succeeded, and so 
Mr. Arthur O'Connor, who had sternly in- 
sisted on copii^ with the Rosebery situa- 
tion, was deprived of all voice in the council 
of the Irish Party. 

In- order to graduate the public mind and 
cloak the significance of such a change in 
the personnel of the Committee, he was re- 
placed by Mr. T. D. Sullivan ; but in Feb- 
ruary, '95, Mr. Sullivan was cut off (without 
crime alleged), and Mr. Condon advanced to 
tte front rank of Irish statesmen in Mr. Sul- 
livan's stead. When after the General Elec- 
tion of 1895, the new Party restored Mr. A. 
O'Connor to hie old position on the Commit- 
tee, a pretext for a further " purge " was soon 
seized on. Mr. William Murphy's candida- 
ture at the South Kerry election in Septem- 
ber, 1895, was supported by Messrs A. O'Con- 
nor and Healy against an unknown Londoner, 
and, therefore, in November, '95, both gentle- 
men were expelled from the Committee (by 
A majority of six) at a meeting of the Party 
specially convened. In February, 1896, up- 
on Mr. PiUon capturing the Chair, his first 
act was to abolish the "Committee" alto- 
gether. 



The origin of the attacks upon Mr. A. 
O'Connor was a circular issued by Mr. Ed- 
ward Blake, M.P., in concert with Mr. Dil- 
lon after his return from America which warn 
distributed to all parts of the world, and its 
nature may be gathered from the reply Mr, 
A. O'Connor wrote : — 

GbntiiEmbn— Cn the 16th November last 
Mr. Edward Blake, M.P., circulated amongst 
youapamjphlet, dated from the ss. Campania, 
November 2nd, "Off Queenstown, making a 
nnm>ber of insinuations as to the actions of 
myself and Mr. O^Driscoll in America. 

In aH the years in which I have been a 
member of the Irish Party, no one before, 
whatever difference aipose, adopted this me- 
thod of assailing his colleagues. Mr. Blake 
repeiatedly met me in the House of Commons, 
during the fortnigjht which elapsed between 
his return and the circulation of the broad- 
sheet. His manner was friendly ; he never 
alluded to my visit to America, and neither • 
he nor those whom he presumably consnlted 
gave me the smallest inilrliT^g of a grievance. 
The issue of sudh an indictment, therefore, 
in which charges are' treated as proved, with- 
out previous inquiry as to whether they were 
admitted or denied, indicates the spirit in 
which it was conceived and published. 

Had we been members of Mr. Redmond's 
following we should not have been treated in 
this manner, but probably approached jn a 
friendly way for an explanation. Still I had 
originally no intention of imposing on myself 
the burden and expense of repJying to Mr. 
Blake, and' you wiU have gathered) from the 
delay that has taken place .that hitherto I 
meant simply to ignore him. But recent let- 
ters in the newspapers have made it evident 
tb-'t the " conditional*' composition, dated 
'*Off Queenstown," from the ss. Campania, 
is in reality a campaign document, which, in 
addition to its value as a weapon of secret at- 
t;ack in the country, is inteiwied lor general 
publication at need on the first convenient op- 
tunity. Accordingly, in order to prevent fur- 
ther imposition, I have undertaken the un- 
pleswsaint task of reply in a letter to the offi- 
cdak of the Federation in America. This do- 
cument I enclose, and in it you will find, I 
hope, such refutations and corrections as are 
necessary and appropriate. 

Mr. CDriscoll, whose business in America 
detained him there a month after I returned, 
informs me that, before leaving New York, 
on learning that a document purporting to 
represent our conversation was drawn up, and 
that a copy had been taken away by Mr. 
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Blake, he requested that a meeting of the 
Federation should be held, and thereat he 
made a number of corrections, the justice of 
which was admittedl; but !he was imable to 
complete them, as some of them were solely 
on matters concerning myself. I think, how- 
ever, I have fairly set out in my letter the 
substance of what was said. 

The theory on which Mr. Blake and! his 
allies evidently proceed is, that I wenit to 
America with some sinister but unavowed de- 
sign ; that in pursuit of it I sought out the 
officials of the Federation in New York, and 
in sheer mialicC) without provocation, assailed 
my Party. But, as is not unusual where 
morbid suspicions are indulged , these gentle* 
men are entirely mistaken. What are the 
facts? 

On arrival in America I found it had) been 
oabled that we were there to oomipass the de- 
position of Mr. Justin McCarthy. I had taken 
the voyage solely for health, and relajcatioi^ 
availing myself of an unexpected opportunity 
^ — ^but we had no sooner landed than the Lon- 
don corresi>ondent of a New York paper, fed 
from a source which I readily recog^us^ at- 
tributed this malign object to my visit. Warn- 
ing letters to the same effect reached promi- 
nent Irishmen in New York, and Press inter- 
viewers met us at the very docks, whose first 
questions were as to the dissensionB in the 
Irish Party. Thus, at the outset, I was the 
victim, not the originator, of controversial 
statement in America. I had intended to 
keen my trip private, and it is those who took 
steos to emitter my holiday at the very 
threshold who arraign me for the purely self- 
defensive action which they made necessary. 

With this document Mr. A. O'Connor en- 
closed a statement which he had sent to Ame- 
rica in answer to Mr. Blake's charges, and 
the following extracts from it will show for 
what he was arraigned : — 

With regard to the relations of the Com- 
mittee and the Party, I said that tae Commit- 
tee assumes too great a jurisdiction, that 
there is not that oonsultation with the Party 
which there used to be and ought to be> and 
that at one x)eriod of last session months had 
passed without a meeting of the Party bein^ 
held. Hiis Mr. Blake meets with the asser- 
tion that ^' Several regular meetings had been 
held within the last few months, the latest 
which I hadj attended having t&tj&a place 
about the time of the third reading debate on 
the Home Rule Bill. I was unable to conjec- 
ture any foundation for the oonteury state- 



ments." As Messrs. MOarthy, Sexton, Dil- 
lon, Davitt, and T. P. CComior have written 
to you ^^associating themselves" with this 
reply, I have taken the trouble, since the 
matter is one which admits the application of 
a dgid test of comparative aoouracy, to ex« 
amine the min,ute lK>ok of the Party. I find! 
that from May 11th to August 29th, a period 
of three and a half months, although the Home 
Rule BUI was under discussion during the en- 
tire time, no meeting of the Party was h»l±, 
except that we were called together twice in 
June to wrangle over the squabbles 'of the 
three ^' Freeman " directors, Messrs. < Sexton, 
Dillon, and'Healy. When the Home Rule 
Bill reached the third reading stage in Au- 
gust, a deputation of four gentlemen waited 
on the Chairman and asked him to convene 
the Party to discuss the attitude to be takeoi 
on the final stage of the measure. This waa 
refused, on the ground that the Committee 
was opposed to fmy meeting. A requisitioor 
was tnen signed by 26 or 27 members aemand- 
Ing a meeting, and that o^ August 29th, whicib 
.Mr. Bkke cites, was at leneth granted. . • 
. . . The last para^apn oT your memo- 
randum' relating to the finannial dUiuses of the 
Home Rule Bill, discloses a double misappre- 
hension. The Committee which Mr. MX)arthjy 
consulted me about was anterior to the fram- 
ing of the Bill, and was not '^a conference 
Committee of the Part^" but a fecial Comr 
mittee consisting of (a) certain omcials, (b^ a 
g&ntleman well known as an authority on mb- 
ance, and (c) myself. I said to you, — eref ore. 
that when three gentlemen were appointea 
from our Committee to represent the Party 
in discussing the details of the measure it 
wouia not have been unnatural that I should 
be one. 

Mr. Bkke had not at that time been six 
noonths in the country ; Mr. Dillon's forte is 
certainly not finance; and, therefore, you 
would not be suiprised that my conclusion ia 
generally regarded as due to something be- 
sides their superior qualifications. For ^reara 
I had sat on the Public Accounts Committee 
of the House of Commons, and necessarily ac- 
quired some knowledge of Budget Questions. 
Estimates, and Public Finance. I waited and 
wiatched with interest to see if the Committee 
would be furnished with any inteUigiible docu- 
ment, returns, or figures which couiu provide 
m^iterials for a judgment upon the all-impor- 
tant question of the finance of the Bill. No- 
thing of the kind was laid before us, and, ac- 
cordingly, I was obliged, unaided, to examine 
for myself the sus^gested Budjget for Ireland 
proposed by the Government. I found in it 
imoortant defects (subsequently admitted by 
Ministers) including an error to the detri- 
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ment of Ireland to the extent of at least 
£360,000 per annum in one item. The com- 
mnmications were then in the baads of the 
three gentlemen referred to, whose duty it 
was zo have dtiscovered this blunder. Ox their 
other proceedings' it is sufficient to add that 
thev failed to make for Ireland such element- 
ary clauns as credit for her share in the ^* Ex- 
chequer " and " Revenue " balances, and the 
prooortionate amount of Irish money ad^ 
yanced on loan both in Great Britain and in 
Ireland out of the common JBlxchequer. 

This document and much more was in the 
hands of the Irish members when the majo- 
rity of six proceeded to expel its author from 
a position he had held for fourteen years. 

The dissatisfaction caused by Lord Bose- 
bery's speech was to some extent abated by 
a prompt and spirited repudiation by Mr. 
John Morley. Neyertheless, the position re- 
mained much as before, for no one could 
speak for Lord Rosebery except himself. So, 
on a division against the Address, taken the 
next day by Mr Labouchere on the question of 
the House of Lords, the Irish members 
(without any prior arrangement or discussion) 
went into the Lobby against and defeated 
the Goyernment. No Ministry beaten on the 
Address has retained office, but Lord Rose- 
bery refused to take the hint. The majority 
consisted of his own supporters, and the 
Government were backed ahnost exclusively 
by the Tory Opposition. Ministers, how- 
ever, decided to ask for (and obtained) a re- 
veisal of Mr. Labouchere' s amendment 
against the House of Lords, although the 
Lords had just killed the Home Rule Bill, 
and although Lord Rosebery subsequently 
made the aiboHtion of their veto the main 
plank in his programme. The Premier, 
while he refused to acknowledge Mr. 
McCarthy's request for an interview, deter- 
mined, at Edinburgh on the 17th March, 1894, 
to try to remove the impression made by his 
'* Predominant Partner" speech. Mr. Dil- 
lon determined to attend Lord Roseb cry's 
meeting and pronounce upon it the same 
night at an Irish reunion. This step was 
taken without any consultation with the 
Irish Party or its Committee. The Party 



were, in fact, in suspense awaiting an answer 
to the letter of their Chairman put on their 
resolution, and had no idea that their judg- 
ment was to be forestalled and their policy 
decided by a single individual behind their 
backs, 

Mr. Dillon knew that the Party had re- 
quested its Chairman to seek an interview 
with Lord Rosebery, and that Lord Rose- 
bery had not acknowledged Mr. McCarthy's 
letter. This slight was concealed from the 
Party, yet Mr. Dillon went to the Premieor'e 
meeting, and proceeded from it to an Irish, 
gathering to announce that Lord Roee- 
bery's declarations on Home Rule were aU 
that could be expected. This action cut the 
ground from under the feet of the Party, 
and deprived them of any excuse for enforc- 
ing their resolution or even criticising the 
Prime Minister's declarations. Mr. Dillon 
said: — 

He had just left the meeting addressed by 
Lord Rosebery. As to the substance of that 
speec^ he wished to congratulate the people 
of ScOTland, and of Edinburgh especially, on 
the position occupied by their illustrious son. 
His critics had had their answer, and he 
thought that to that speech more importance 
would be attached throughout the Empire 
than to any speech for the last fifteen years. 
He (Mr. Dillon) had left the meeting firmly 
convinced that in Lord Rosebery the Irish 
Cause had an honest and honourable cham- 
pion. Lord Rosebery would not be false to^ 
any pledge given to Ireland by the great man 
whose place he had so courageously stepped 
into. He thought they were justified in com- 
ing to the concl lesion that certain newspapers 
had displayed indecent haste in attempting to 
convince the world that Lord Roseberv was 

going to betray Ireland, and their criticisms, 
e thought, were an indication that the cri- 
tics feared that he would wield a trenchant 
and dangerous sword in the service of Ire- 
land. 

The " Freeman's Journal " (on March 18, 
1894) declared " Mr. Dillon's conviction will 
be universal." 

Mr. DiUon was not content with a single 
address in endorsement of Lord Rosebery. 
He went next day (18th [March, 1894) to 
Coatbridge, and there said : — 
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Speaking for the Irish Party, he was satis- 
fied that in the new Premier the Irish Cause 
would have a most strenuous tand honourable 
advocate, and Lord Rosebery had not lost a 
moment in clearly and effectually expelling 
the monstrous and absurd interpretation 
which had been placed on his utterance by 
the Unionists. He not only pledged himself 
to forward their cause, but had given them 
his assurance that he was confident ne would 
be in a position to do so soon. Discussing 
the question of the shelving of the Home 
Itule Bill, Mr. Dillon argued that the policy 
of the Gk>vemment was a sound and logical 
one, to which no sane man, knowing anything 
of Pariamentairy procedure, could take exr. 
ception. Their chances of carrying the next 
election were at stake, and, in view of the 
fact that no reasonable hope could be enter- 
tained of the Lords allowing the measure to 
pass, it was much better that public business 
should be forwarded, and that measures of 
interest to England and Scotland should be 
forwarded. 

The exi;ent of Lord Rosebery's supposed 
withdrawal may be judged from the fact that 
in his first speech in Opposition in the House 
of Lords, after the Dissolution of 1895, he 
repeated his "Predominant Partner" prin- 
ciples in the self-same words. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE "HOLLOW OF OUE HANDS." 

The part played by Mr. John Mqrley in 
tempering this situation deserves recognition. 
He not only repudiated the "predominant 
partner" theory in the House of Commons, but 
declared in Ireland after Mr. Gladstone's re- 
signation that he at aU events would "nail 
the green flag to the mast." This restrained 
protest against Roseberyism, and in- 
duced more hopeful counsels. At the 
beginning of the Session of 1894, Mr. 
Morley also took an effective step 
to do something for Ireland, when, on the 
suggestion of Mr. T. W. Russell (without 
even apprising the discredited "Committee 
of the Irish Party") he Appointed a Select 
Committee to inquire into the working of the 
Irish Land Acts. Its investigations led, in 



1896, to many valuable amendments of the 
law, although Mr. Morley was not the Minos- 
ter to carry them. Acknowledgment should 
likewise be made that Mr. Morley was not to 
blame for the refusal of the demand for such 
administrative reforms a& the appointment 
of popular High Sheriffs with a view to plac- 
ing the control of Grand Juries in the hands 
of the ratepayers. Mr. Davitt, in a speech 
on the 21st October, 1894, announced tha)b 
■iihe Irish Parliamentary Committee decided 
that the Government should not ibe asked to 
grant such a reform, and that the suggestion 
was voted down in the same spirit as was the 
proposal (made before the Liberal Minii^try 
was formed) to impose conditions on the on- 
coming Cabinet. Four years later, Mr. Dil- 
lon, in the House of Commons (10th May, 
1898), returned to this subject, saying : — 

Another matter he wished- to refer to was 
the taunt levelled at the Liberal Party that 
they had not introduced a Local Government 
Bill for Ireland. No more preposterous ob- 
servation was ever made (Nationalist cheers). 
Why did not the Liberal Party introduce 
such a Bill P It was because the Irish mem- 
bers would not let them (renewed cheers). 
They demanded' something piore. 

The Party having been on these barren lines 
committed to Lord Rosebery, the attitude 
of those who desired by a firmer policy to 
prevent injury to the Irish Cause must needs 
be misrepresented. First a resolution was 
passed in county Fermanagh, at the instance 
of a DiUonite M.P., protesting against any 
attempt to disrupt the "Liberal Alliance." 
Then Mr. Davitt wrote to the "Melbourne 
Advocate" that at the time Mr. Gladstone 
resigned 

There was a well-grounded apprehension 
that some of Mr. T. M. Healy's friends were 
not disinclined to join a Labouchere-Dilke- 
Redmond combination for the overthrow of 
the Government. 

A Mr. Robert Sampson wrote to the Sydney 
" Freeman's Journal " of 3rd March, 1^4 : — 

B^ the last mail I had a letter from Michael 
Davitt. ... By the second last mail I 
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liad a long letter from "William O'Brien, M.P., 
together with a report sent me specially by 
Justin McCarthy, Chairman of the Irish Par- 
liamentary Party. 

Mr. Sampson then proceeded to attack Mi. 
Healy and announced that he poeeessed " in- 
formation from the very best resources, valu- 
able and authoritative," that the object of 
" The Irish Catholic and Nation " and of those 
who agree with it was "to destroy the Irish 
organisation and lose the Home Bule and the 
Evicted Tenants Bills," in order to be "re- 
venged on Dillon, Davitt, and O'Brien." 

On the 29th March, 1894, the final act in 
capturing the daily organ then read by Na- 
tionalists was accomplished. To secure the 
expulsion from the " Freeman " Board of Mr. 
T. M. Healy, Messrs Dillon and Sexton sup- 
ported against him a gentleman named 
McDonnell, who was unable to secure re- 
flection as a Poor Law Guardian in his own 
district. They employed the brother of an 
M.P. to organise a canvass for proxies, on 
which no expense was spared. Nevertheless, 
a majority of the shareholders sided with Mr. 
Healy. The number of actual shareholders 
voting was as follows : — 



For Mr. Healy 
For Mr. M'Donnell 



476 
464 



By the method of plural voting, however, 
his defeat was secured. Alderman Keman 
alone casting over 2,000 votes. The theory of 
" majority rule " was thus beautifully exem- 
plified. Mr. Davitt wrote to an Australian 
paper that the director whom the majority 
supported had been " expelled from the 
* Freeman* Board by the indignant share- 
holders." 

In his retiring speech Mr. Healy requested 
some explanation of the grounds of the ex- 
pulsion, saying: — 

I did expect, and I think it would be a not 
unnatural thing, that I should have heard the 
reasons against my sitting upon the Board of 
the "Freem^'s Journal." I did expect to 
have heard irom the Shareholders' Commit- 
tee, and especially from the Most Rev. Dr. 
O'Donnell, Bishop of Raphoe, what was the 



objection which they had to my presence on 
the Board of the " Freeman's Journal." Even 
when a criminal is being sentenced, it is not 
unusual for the judge to give his reasons. 
When a tenant is being evicted, as I am to 
be evicted from this Board to^ay, it is not 
unusual that the amount of damages and* 
costs or the amount due, should be alleged 
against him. I have all along watched with 
interest to know from Mr. Cole, or from the 
Lord Bishop of Raphoe, or the gentleman who 
says that I have no character, or from, per- 
haps, Mr. Dillon — probably the best person to 
give an opinion on the subject — ^what are the 
exact grounds which have moved the action 
taken against myself. I have never heard 
any assignment of the reason. You, Mr. 
Chairman (Mr. Sexton), have not given any 
reason, and, accordingly, we are left in the 
region of speculation — ^w-e are left to con- 
sider what possible motive can influence the 
gentlemen who have come to this conclu- 
sion. I take it that it cannot be that I have 
not the necessary share qualification ; it is 
a matter of common knowledge that I have. 
It cannot be either that I have no stake or 
interest in the politics or the future of the 
country. I think I have. (Hear, hear.) It 
cannot be that I am worse fitted for the 
position than the very respectable ex-Poor 
Law Guardian who is to take my place. 
Therefore, we are proceeding to a motion 
for which no reason whatever has been given, 
nor, I believe, can one be publicly given. 
(Hear, hear, and' a Voice: "There is no 
reasou.") If it be said that the reason be 
the disagreement of the directors, I say that 
I was not the one to brins these disagree- 
ments before the public. If it be said that 
the disagreements exist, I reply that we had 
at one time a harmonious Board until dissen- 
tients forced themselves upon it 

There is a question, x>erhaps, of policy at 
stake. You will remember that "Mr. Dillon 
some two years ago put forward the view 
that he was in favour of a policy of concilia- 
tion, or reconciliation, and a policy of unit- 
ing all parties together again, and I was sup- 
posed to be the representative of a policy of 
Combat, and as opposed to any reconstruc- 
tion or reconciliation with opponents. Now, 
I desire to say for myself — probably it will be 
the last time that I will have an opportunity 
of expressing myself with relevance on this 
tcpdc — that the attitude that I took up to- 
wards our separated brethren was this: I 
have said this publicly within the last three 
years, I suppose not once but fifty times, 
that they were as much members of the Irish 
Party as we were, that they were as much 
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Irish Nationalists as we were — (hear, hear) — 
that they were as much entitled to pledge 
their opinion and judgment upon the politi- 
cal situation as we were, and that 
as far as 1 was concerned the 
-only ohjection I had to them was 
that they should have gone ojff by them- 
selves and formed into a separate party. Of 
course they said we went off by ourselves and 
formed into a separate party, and it is like 
many other moot questions. However, it 
does not now arise, and I don^t go into that. 
I never took up any position except this, that 
as far as I was concerned I would' not recog- 
nise, I would not be a party to recognise, 
the existence of a second National Party in 
the Irish representation. I declared then 
the right of every member returned on Home 
Rule principles; to come into the councils of 
his colleagues to give his judgment and his 
vote as to the best way to conduct our Par- 
liamentary action. (Applause.) .... 
I am amazed that twelve months ago when 
I suggested that Mr. Dillon and myself should 
act at once and immediately, without fuss, 
without a public meeting, act on the recom- 
mendation of the Shareholders* Committee 
and retire ; why was that proposal not acted 
upon by him? Had he done so, had he ac- 
cepted my offer, this meeting, so far as I 
am concerned, would never have taken place. 
That twelve months' advantage of my dispos- 
session would have already gone by, and that 
flood-tide of prosperity which is to follow on 
my removal would have begun to flow. I can- 
not now imagine why any sensible man in- 
stead of having sent out proxies all over the 
country — and I suppose a proxy fight costs at 
least £50 aside, probably £80, I cannot im- 
agine why that offer was not taken then, and 
why this turmoil which you affect so muck 
to deplore should not have been avoided. 

No reply to this was offered, and by this 
process of " purification " Mr. Dillon secured 
the undisputed control of the "Freeman" 
and of the Committee of the Irish Party. He 
thus TOAde himself master of the mainsprings 
of the Irish movement. 

On 16th April, 1894, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to the consternation of the Irish 
Party, brought in a Budget increasing the Beer 
and Spirit duties. There was, however, no 
protest against this mode of rewarding allies 
in the newly-directored "Freeman's Jour- 
nal." Sir William. Harcourt gave no 
hint to the Irish " leadens " of his intentions, 



although a former Liberal Government had 
been expelled from ofiice for trying to in- 
crease the whiskey duty. To make matters 
worse, his Budget was introduced the day 
after Mr. Justin McCarthy as Chairman of the 
Party declared at a London meeting : — 

We are the masters of the situation 1 I tell 
you, and I say it with a distinct knowledge of - 
the meaning of the words I am going to 
utter, that we hold the Government of Eng- 
land in 'the hollow of our hands. 

This utterance was made in a speech which, 
because of its gravity, Mr. McCarthy stated 
he had "typewritten beforehand'' its most 
important passages. It remains embalmed 
in public recollection with another on the 
Amnesty question charging the Liberal Home 
Secretary ,^tih having "closed the gates of 
mercy with a clang." 

Although Sir Wm. Harcourt's Budget in- 
creased Irish taxation by (hundreds of thous- 
ands of pounds, the "majority" of the Irish 
Party quietly accepted it. Indeed, Mr. Dillon 
four years later (10th May, 1898), in the 
midst of the agitation for a reform erf 
the financial relations between England and 
Ireland, told the House of Commons : — 

Some speedies had been ma^e from the 
Irish benches in this debate which he felt 
sure did not represent the views of the great 
majority of the Irish people. (Nationalist 
cheers.) The hon. member for Derry (Mr. 
Knox) made an observation in which he ia- 
dicated his remorse at having supported the 
Budget of 1894, and he (Mr. Knox) ventured 
to speak on behalf of the Irish members that 
they also regretted their action on that occa- 
sion. (Renewed Nationalist cheers.) They 
were content with the action they took then, 
and in the future they would aJways be found 
supporting a financial policy so sound an,dl so 
fully fraught with justice to the Irish people 
as well as to the workers of Gr^at Britain as 
the great Budget of '94. (Cheers.) 

The situation at the outset of the SessicHi 
of 1894, therefore, disclosed the shelving of 
Home Bule and the imposition of increased 
fiscal burdens on Ireland. Acquiescence in 
the Rosebery policy brought about a marked 
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decline in the influence of the Irish Party, 
a decline which naturally increased when some 
of its members began to mak-e use of their 
position to secure jobs for their relations. 
A young barrister named Sullivan, who was 
married to one of Mr. DiUon^s relatives, re- 
ceived the recognition of his merits and £600 
a year as a Besident Magistrate. Complaint 
was made in the Pamellite Press that two 
other of Mr. Dillon's kinsmen got jobs 
from the Government, although it must 
be said the prizes were not valuable. 
His henchmen in the Party also displayed an 
affectionate regard for their blood relations. 
The gentleman selected to move Mr. A. 
O'Connor's expulsion was Mr. Kilbride, 
M.P., and three months afterwards Mr. BLil- 
bride's brother was gazetted a Besident Mag- 
istrate, and allotted a district in South Kerry, 
for which constituency Mr. Kilbride, M.P., 
then sat. The latter part of this transaction 
was corrected by the speedy transfer of Mr. 
Kilbride, R.M., from the county of Mr. Blil- 
bride, M.P. The case of Mr. John Boche, 
M.P., and Mr. P. M*Dermott, M.P., is also 
instructive. A letter in the " Irish Catholic " 
of 10th March, 1894, stated i — 

The position of postmistress in Eyrecourt, 
county Galway, which is in the division of Mr. 
John Boche, M.P., is to be given to the sister 
of Mr. Patrick M'Dermott, M.P. The post- 
office in Woodford, county Galway, had been 
secured previously by a sister of Mr. John 
Boche, M.P. The Eyrecourt appointment 
would not by itself be objected to, but follow- 
ing upon that of Woodford, and the manner 
in which a third importiuit local x>osition was 
got for another relative of Mr. Boche is a good 
deal talked of. In the case of the Woodford 
Post Office the Postmaster-General went to 
the expense of having the office removed from 
where it had been for forty years in order to 
appoint Mr. Boche's sister, although the 
family who owned the house were amongst the 
applicants, and were certainly equally suitable 
from every point of view, politically and other- 
wise. 

The disposition which has been made of tiie 
Woodford post office is particularly hard. On 
the death of the recent holder of the office, 
her nephew purchased her business premises, 
in T^di the post-office had been situated for 
fully forty years^ for £700, this price being 



paid solely because of the expectation that no 
alteration would be made by the Postmaster- 
iGeneral, and as a mattter of faot the post 
office business oontinuedl to be transacted at 
the old adidress for several months, when the 
^ppoiniinenit was conferred on the sister of 
!Bi&. John Boche, M.P. It is rigjht to mention 
that the gentleman just ousted has been long] 
secretary to the local Branch of the Irish Na- 
tional Federation, and has b<3en well-known as 
a hard-working and earnest Nationalist. 

The grants for the Woodford Evicted Ten- 
ants came through Mr. Boche, M.P., and are 
largely exchanged for shop goods at tbe house 
of Mr. Boche's brother-in-law. The materials 
required for huts, etc., for the evicted are ob- 
tained at the same place. 

Messrs. Kilbride, Boche, and M'Dermott 
were Mr. Dillon's principal lieutenants in the 
Plan of Campaign, and if they had not been 
members of Parliament, no protest would 
have been raised if their friends received 
such posts. Somebody should get them, but 
when kinship with Nationalist representatives 
can be alleged rather than special fitness for 
the appointment, an impression is left on the 
public mind, to the prejudice of the Party. 
In any case the spectacle of Mr. Kilbride, 
B. M. , in control of the police at an eviction, or 
sentencing an evicted tenant to imprisonment 
for hooting a landgraibber, would hardly prove 
edifying while Mr. Kilbride, M.P., was de- 
nouncing coercion and rack-renting in the 
House of Commons. 

A Northern supporter, who was useful 
in the "Freeman" dispute, secured a 
transfer of a Gevemment building which 
he required in business. The secre- 
tary of the Limerick Federation, a Mr. 
O'Brien, who supported Mr. Dillon locally, 
was made Collector of Crown and Quit Bents. 
Mvi Gleeson, of Nenagh, who issued a cir- 
cular against Father Halpin, CO., as Fede- 
ration delegate for Tipperary, and in support 
of Mr. Dillon's candidate, was created Crown 
Solicitor in the room of the late George Bol- 
ton. Mr. John Boche, Q.C., who consented 
to act as director. of the "Freeman" on its 
" conversion " to fight the " National Press," 
after Mr. Dillon's release from Galway Jail 
in 1891, was placed on the Evicted Tenants 
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Commission first, and then made County 
Court Judge for Down. Mr. George Fottrell, 
Mr. Dillon's oldest adviser, received a per- 
manent appointment as Cl^rk of the Cro^m 
for Dublin, in Keu of a displaceable post, 
and was also named to administer the 
Evicted Tenants Bill of 1894, which the 
Lords rejected. Mr. John Fottrell, his 
"brother, became Crown Solicitor for 
Meath. A gentleman whom Mr. Dillon put 
on the " Freeman '* staff while acting as Sec- 
retary to the Lord Chancellor (the fountain- 
head of J.P.-ships) was made Begistrar in 
the Court of Chancery. Several minor men 
were likewise provided for. 

As to honorary appointments, the Most 
Rev. Dr. O'Donnell, who presided over the 
"Freeman" Shareholders' Committee, was 
made a member of the Congested Districts 
Board. The Very Rev. Denis O'Hara, P.P., 
Mr. Dillon's chief supporter in the West, was 
also appointed one of its members. J.P.- 
ships galore were distributed amongst his 
backers in every locality, and in the few cases 
where these were clergymen their relatives 
were assisted to the bench. A wholesome 
rule of the Local Government Board (framed 
in the interest of the poor) prescribes that a 
dispensary doctor must reside within his dis- 
trict. Mr. DiUon got the late Executive to 
compel the Local Government Board, who had 
several times protested against the irregu- 
larity, to sanction a departure from this regu- 
lation in the case of a Clare physician who 
resided three miles outside his Dispensary 
District, and whose family it was desirable to 
propitiate. Hence the doctor's brother 
figured prominently at the " Convention of the 
Irish Race" in 1896. A brother-in-law of 
this gentleman (a clergyman) was made a J.P. 
A network of influence was thus spread by 
which pivotmen were captured for the sup- 
port of Mr. Dillon's claims. The avowal of 
Mr. Wm. O'Brien in 1892 that Mr. DQlon, 
and not Mr. M'Carthy, should be made the 
intermediary between the Irish Party and the 
Government they " held in the hollow of their 
hand " needed no further interpretation. 

There was also a system of punishment as 



well as payment, and this was applied to 
chasten those who did not support the new 
worship. The following extracts from a let- 
ter of Rev. D. Humphrys, P.P. (refused 
insertion in the "Freeman") show how it 
was worked : — 

The Presbytery, Tipperary, Feb. 12, 1894. 

SiK — I demand as a right an opportunity 
to reply in your columns to the speech of Mr. 
John Dillon^ M.P., yesterday in Clonmel, and 
to the address abusive of me which you have 
printed from a section of the Smith-Barry 
evicted tenants. 

As Ions as Mr. Dillon holds the purse-strings 
and laviwes public money on those who affect 
to support his personal pretensions, he will 
never lack persons .to give him addresses. 

The public will appreciate the meaning of 
the address when I tell them that three of 
those who signed it have been receiving be^ 
tween them £12 a week for four yeara. This 
is no nominal sum; they have had it just 
as sure as if it were a Government salary. 
Two of those high-souled patriots first pledged 
themselves to their fellow-tenants to let their 
farms go to the landlord, and then broke 
their pledges and bou^t in their farms. The 
third went up to Dubhn to swear in the Court 
of the Master of the Rolls that I was a mem- 
ber of the Tipperary Tenants' Defence Com- 
mittee in order to bring me imd<er the lash of 
the judge and put on me the cost of taking 
down the Mart. 

Whilst Mr. Dillon is lavishing; money od 
tenants of this class, he is leaving the most 
deserving evicted tenants in Tipperary with- 
out any grant at all. Mr. John Vincent 
Bourke has been evicted from 84 acres of 
land ; he is not getting one penny. 

Mr. Dillon says it was the Pamell split 
that broke up lie Tipperary Combination. 
No ; it was Imnself and Mr. William O'Brien 
that broke it up. The Tipi)erary Combina- 
tion had been tne terror of every rackrenter 
in Ireland and of every Unionist in the 
Kingdom. Those two gentlemen hiave made 
the Tipperary Combination a butt for the 
jeers of every enemy of Ireland. 

I kept two-thirds of the evicted tenants 
together, and kept the Tipperary flae flying 
in the face of Messrs. Barry and Balfour 
until Messrs. Dillon and O'Brien left GaJway 
Jail. Then 1 asked them; to oome to Tip- 
perary, and they refused. 

Will Mr. Dillon explain why he and Mr. 
O'Brien did not continue to collect in Ame- 
rica for the evicted tenants after the Pamell 
spHt? 
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Was he afraid that if they had done so 
some new competition for the Irish leader- 
ship slight turn up and take the prize in 
.their absence? 

Did he and Mr. O'Brien hurry home to 
put over them the six months' imprisonment 
to guard agaii^st such a contingency P 
• Will he explain why the Cionm^l Pamell- 
ites allowed him to speak yesterday in Clon- 
mel? Are they expecting a pull out of the 
Paris Funds? — Yours tniTy, 

David Humfhbys, C.C. 

Such transactions had their natural result on 
public enthusiafim and generoeity. This can 
best be traced by the ebbing support given to 
the popular organisation. The statistics of the 
Irish National Federation afforded a baro- 
meter of patriotic feeling, and yield the fol- 
lowing figures : — 

March, 1892— Branches ... 695 Revenue ... 0,637 
March, 1893 — Branches ... 523 Revenue ... 2,811 
March, 1894 — Branches ... 346 Revenue ... 1,696 

" We in the Irish Party cannot bear criti- 
cism," said its new Chairman at Belfast, on 
the 9th September, 1896. Still the public 
finds means to express itself. 

The PameUites, of course, noted eagerly 
the new trend, and took full advantage of it 
in their Press and at elections. They de- 
clared that the toleration accorded to the in- 
action of the Government in such matters as 
the claims of the Christian Brothers was due 
to the connivance of leading members of the 
Irish Party because of "value received." 
The truth was, thai owing to the turn which 
events were allowed to take, instead of the 
Irish Party ho'lding the Government ** in the 
hollow of its hand," Ministers came to rea- 
lise that they held ihe Irish Party in the 
hollow of their hands. The Cabinet had 
been allowed to assume power in 1892 un- 
pledged to anything beyond Home Rule, and 
this gave them a clear advantage once a Home 
Rule Bill had been forced through the House 
of Commons. The policy which created this 
position could be defended while Mr. Glad- 
stone controlled affairs, but when Lord Rose- 
bery assumed the reins and put Ireland " on 
ice" and Home Rule in the shade, the misr- 



taken trustfulness of 1892 bore fruit in 1894 
and 1895. Indeed, from the moment the 
new Premier's speeches were condoned by 
Mr. Dillon, " speaking for tlie Irish Party," 
no one could allege from day to day that 
there was any such fresh cause of quarrel as 
to justify breaking with the Government or 
not allowing them choose their own time to 
dissolve. The "Freeman" ridiculed mem- 
bers like Messrs. Sweetman and Carvill for 
demanding a Dissolution in the summer of 
1894, yet more "orthodox" members had 
publicly declared for an early Dissolution* 
Thus on the 21st January, ltt94, Mr. P. A. 
M'Hugh, M.P., at Manorhamilton, told his 
constituents : — 

In his opinion, the Irish Party would not 
be justified in allowing the General Election 
to be put off beyond next autumn or, at the 
ftirthest, the spring of 1895. Those were the 
principles and that was the policy of the Irish 
Party, and he ventured to remark that if Mr. 
Parnell were now alive and at the head of the 
Irish Party he would be found working on the 
same lines as they were. 

Such members were talked over, and anyone 
suspected of differing on the narrowest or 
the broadest issue with Mr. Dillon was treated 
by the "Freeman" as a public enemy. 
Thanks to such journalism, Mr. Sweet- 
man, in the beginning of^ 1895, was 
driven into resignation. He joined the 
Redmondites, and became their candidate 
for his former seat, although he had contri- 
buted £1,000 to start the " National Press " 
in 1891. By a united effort the Party ma- 
naged to secure his defeat in East Wicklow, 
but the majority was extremely slender, and 
the seat at the Dissolution (three months 
later) fell to the PameUites. Mr. Sweet- 
man concerted his resignation with Mr. Har- 
rington, who was then the chief manager of 
Mr. Redmond's organisiation, and withheld his 
intentions from his colleagues. This proceed- 
ing, instead of giving a fillip to anti-Rosebery 
feeling in the Party, injured the policy which 
Mr. Sweetman wished to advance. The justifi- 
cation for his action was statements made dur- 
ing the Session of 1894 and after it» close 
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by Mr. Dillon, who declared the Go- 
vemment to be impotent, not merely 
as to Home Bule, 'but as regarded the secur- 
ing of a Land Bill for Ireland. This view 
was put forward in two speeches. On the 11th 
April, 1894, a Land Bill was read a second 
time by a majority of 89, more than double 
the normal majority of the Government, as 
the Ulster Tories were mostly afraid to op- 
pose it, but Mr. Dillon, speaking at Lurgan 
on the 10th June, 1894, dealt thus with its 
prospects : — 

We cannot get it passed into law because 
of the Tory Party, backed up, I am sorry to 
say, by a number of members from Ulster, 
who are determined to obstruct it and make 
it impossible to pass it into law this session ; 
and even if we did pass it throu^ the House 
of Commons this session, they have their 
friends behind them in the House of Lords to 
deal with it. That is the i>osition of the Irish 
land question in Parliament, but meanwhile, 
owing to the obstruction of the Tory Party 
and their allies in this country, justice cannot 
be done to the tenant-farmers of Ireland. 

Again, speaking in Dublin on the 29th Au- 
gust, 1894, Mr. Dillon said : — 

We passed in the House of Commons this 
year the second reading of a BUI-— Mr. Kil- 
bride's Land Bill [the Bill was drawn by Mr. 
Maurice Healy] — by a sweeping and over- 
whelming majority. That Bill would to-day 
be the law of the land only we knew it was a 
waste of valuable time going on with it, be- 
cause the Lords would throw it out. Next 
year, only for the Houise of Lords, influenced 
by the Irish landlords, we could bring back 
to this country a great and comprehensive 
Land Bill, which would secure the tenant- 
farmers of this country against all the abuses 
and grievances which are set forth in the 
report. But how are we to get over the op- 
position of the House of Lords? What 
chance is there of obtaining that relief for the 
fanners p What chance is there of preparing 
for the next revision of judicial rents, and 
securing that it at least will be conducted on 
just and equitable principles P There is none 
except in the strength of the agitation in 
this country. 

These confessions of the hopelessness of 
the condition of affairs under Lord Rose- 



ber/s Administration were really an indict- 
ment of the policy of the Irish Party. Despite 
this situation, two Pamellite Members were 
prosecuted by the Liberals in County Boscom* 
mon for the part they took in the evic- 
tions on Lord De Freyne's estate, and, as 
one of the results of the Boecommon pro- 
secutions, the Irish Party at the Dissolution 
of 1895 lost the seat they captured there in 
1892 from Mr. O'Kelly, M.P. 

In an article in the "New Review" for 
October, 1894, Mr. Justin M'Oarthy, treating 
of the growing restiveness felt in Ireland, 
wrote : — 

I am not sure that some of my countrymen 
do not think that I have rather too much 
faith in the Liberal statesmanship of England. 
I have lived and worked so long with English 
Libersds that I have grown to regard Qieir 
political interests and desires as identical with 
those of my own people. ^ 

This confession by the Chaijrman of the Irish 
Party was hardly in the tone of the 
pronouncement made in the previous 
April, "We hold the Government of this 
country in the hoUow of our hands." 



CHAPTER XXV. 
"PAYMENT OF MEMBERS." 

Theoughout the Session of 1894 the Libe- 
ral Government, despite a dwindling majo- 
rity and the loss of Mr. Gladstone, plodded 
on its rounds, reciting the non-Irish articles 
of the " Newcastle programme." The strain 
of constant attendance in the House of Com- 
mons on the poorer members of the Irish 
Party was great, yet the absence of even a 
dozen would precipitate a crisis. The Labour 
section of the Liberals also felt the pinch, 
and pressed for the carrying out of that por- 
tion of the "Newcastle programme" known 
as the Payment of Members. The Govern- 
ment could have redeemed their pledge to 
indemnify members against the expense of a 
London Session by putting on the Estimates 
a sum whicfh woidd annually recoup outlay, 
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And the House of- Lo:rds could not have 
touched any appropriation of money made by 
the taking chamber. If the Irish leaders 
backed the Labour M.P.'s in their demand 
they could Joav^ inmsted on a settlement 
which would have relieved Ireland of a heavy 
burden. But in 1894 they did not 
even get a whip issued for the motion in fa- 
vour of the payment of members, and the 
majority for the proposition fell far short of 
that in 1893. It did not accord with certain 
theories that every representative should be 
rendered independent if a salary was attached 
to the oflSce of M.P., as each con- 
stituency would then insist on exercising the 
right of unfettered judgment in the selection 
of a candidate. There was a difficulty about 
getting men of means to join or remain in the 
Party, but Mr. Dillon (4th November, 1894) 
declaimed against " so-called respectable men 
getting in for constituencies," and he sug- 
gested that "respectable men" would not 
respect pledges or maintain discipline. 

Towards the end of the Session of 1894 the 
Party funds had fallen very low, and some 
expedient to replenish them must be resorted 
to. Mr. T. P. O'Connor, whose labours in 
the fields of finance had brought him a golden 
harvest, in the gratitude of English Liberals, 
devised a scheme to tap wealthy Minister- 
ialists and bring relief to the Irish Party. Mr. 
Dillon, Mr. Justin McCarthy, and Mr. Bod- 
kin, Q.C., M.P., attended a meeting under 
his presidency at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel on the 8th August, 1894. Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor, previous to the meeting, had can- 
vassed many Liberal M.P.'s for subscriptions, 
and in opening said : — 

They had called that meeting together of 
^ominent and representative Irish NationaJ- 
isls in London, and of gentlemen of !Ekiglish 
nationality who have shown their strong ap- 
proval and sympathy with the Irish Cause, for 
the purpose of seeing how far London was 
going to co-operate with other parts of the 
world in the movement for raismg an Irish 
Parliamentary Fund. . . . The meeting 
was called together that night for the purpose 
of giving the Irishmen of London and British 
Sympathisers with the Irish Cause an oppor- 
tunity of showing that London will take its 



proper place in the great movement for sup- 
porting the Ihsh Cause by supporting the 
Irish representatives. 

This report is taken from the sympathetic 
account giveii next day in the "Freeman," 
iand the seal of official approval was thus set 
to the policy of appealing to Liberal purses 
to sustain the Irish Party. The resolutions 
which authorised this new departure were 
supported by Mr. Dillon. They ran : — 

That the Irishmen of London and the Bri* 
tish friends of the Irish representatives here 
present pledge themselves to support the Irish 
Parliamentary Fund by any means in their 
power. 

That the Executive Comniittee of the Me- 
tropolitan Branch which initiated tSiis collec- 
tion be requested to take steps to complete it, 
and that this Conference empowers them to 
take such action to thai end as they may 
deem desirable. 

In accordance with the " mandate " thus ob- 
tained, Mr. J. F. X. O'Brien, M.P. (who is 
Treasurer of the Irish Party and was Secre- 
tary to its "Committee") issued a circular 
to the members and moneyed men of the 
Ministerialists, as well as to his own country- 
men, viz. : — 

House of Commons, S.W., 
22nd August, 1894. 

Deab Sib — ^At the Conference held in the 
Westminster Palace Hotel on the 8th inst., 
under the presidency of Mr. T. P. O'Connor, 
M.P., a collection was institujted, in response 
to Mr. Justin McCarthy's appeal, on behalf of 
the Irish Parliamentary Fund. 

As you will observe by the annexed list of 
subscriptions, many generous contributions 
were made by those present ; and, as Trea- 
surer of the Committee appointed on the oc- 
casion, I am desired to invite the favour oi 
your co-operation in making the Fund a suc- 
cess. 

Cheques may be made payable to Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, Mr. T. P. O'Connor, or the under- 
signed. 

Thanking you in anticipation, 

I am, dear sir, 
Yours faithfully, 

Jas. F. X. O'Brien, 
General Secretary, 

I.N.L.G.B. 
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The " annexed list " blazoned forth subscrip- 
tionfi from several Liberal members and other 
Britifih friends and the circular wae actually 
despatched to the Ministers iwho were held 
by the Iri6>h Party "in the hollow of their 
hands." The following were some of the re- 
cipients : — 

Right Hon. A. H. D. Acland, M.P. ; JEligb^- 
Hon. H. H. Asquith, M.P. ; R'ght Hon. 
James Bryce, M.P. ; Thomas Burt, M.Pj 
Sydney Buxton, M.P. ; Right Hon. it. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, M.P. ; R. K. Causton, 
M.P. ; Viscount Drumlanrig; T. E. Ellis, 
M.P. : R. C. Munro-Fergusoni, M.P. ; Right 
Hon. Herbert Gardner, M.P. ; Herbert Glad- 
stone, M.P. ; G. Leveson-Gower, M.P. ; Sir 
Edward Grey, Bart., M.P. ; Right Hon. Sir 
W. Harc^urt, Q.C., M.P. ; Lord Herschell, 
G.C.B. ; Lord Houghton, Lord Kensington, 
W. A. M^Arthur, M.P. ; Right Hon. John 
]!jiorley, M.P. ; Right Hon. Arnold Morley. 
M.P. ; Sir R. T. Reid, Q.C., M.P. ; Sir John 
Rigby, Q.C., M.P. ; The Marquis of Ripon, 
K.G. ; Earl of Rosebery, K.G. ; G. W. E. 
Russell, M.P. ; Lord Sandhurst, Right Hon. 
Sir U. K. Shuttleworth, Bart., M.P. ; Earl 
Spencer, K.G. ; Right Hon. C. R. Spencer, 
MP. ; Right Hon. Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart., 
M.P. ; and Lord Tweedmouth. 

Within a week the chief Liberal Whip sent to 
the Chairman of the Irish Party two cheques 
for £100, with the following letter : — 

Guisachan, Beauly, N.B., 
August 27th, 1894. 

My Dear Mb. McCarthy — ^I have a note 
from Mr. Gladstone enclosing a cheque for 
£100 to aid your new Parliamentary Fund, 
which I have great pleasure in sending on to 
you, together with one of like amount from 
myself. I hope contributions will come freely 
in in response to your circular of the 22nd. I 
dare say you will acknowledge Mr. G.'s cheque 
direct to himself at Hawarden. — ^Believe me, 
very sincerely yours, 

TWBBDMOTJTH. 

This letter Mr. McCarthy published on the 
1st September, 1894, and the "Freeman" 
spoke of the contributions as "welcome 
and lucky," and described the cheques 
as a "voluntary offering," sent "unin- 
vited." The latter statement, of course, was 
an evident falsehood, and one rendered the 



more painful because its Chairman, Mr. Sex-^ 
ton, in 1893, moved the House of Commons to 
declare the accusation that the Irish Party 
were subsidised from Liberal sources " a gross 
and scandalous breach of privilege. " He th^i 
said: — 

I would ask you, Mr. Speaker* whether, 
having regard to the gross and scandalous 
character of the allegation, the noble lord 
(Lord Wolmer) or any other member of th© 
House is entitled either to invent or adopt 
such statements, imputing to a body of mem- 
beis of this House that they hold a relation to 
the Government of this country incompatible 
with the independent discharge of their du- 
ties. Neither to the Government of this coun- 
try nor to any rich partisan has any member 
of this Party ever been indebted for one 
penny or ever will be. Whatever help we may 
require we shall seek from our own country- 
men, and certainly if that help is not suffi- 
cient we shall never seek it anywhere else. 

Although Lord Tweedmouth's cheques were 
welcomed with acclamation by the oirgan of 
the Irish Party, three or four of its members 
wrote in its columns protesting against the 
new departure, and for this were roundly 
abused by Mr. Sexton's paper. Irish feel- 
ing, however, was evidently with them, so 
Mr. Jo*hn Dillon on the 4th September, 1894, 
wrote : — 

No appeal has been made to any English- 
man — ^much less to members of the Govern- 
ment — by the Committee of the Party, or 
with their knowledge or approval. I ex- 
press no opinion as to whether the subscrip- 
tion of Lord Tweedmouth ought or ou^t not 
to be accepted. 

This demurrer was safely confined to the al- 
l^ation that "the Committee of the Party" 
had not in its corporate capacity appealed for 
Lilberal subscriptions. No one had charged 
the "Committee" with respomsibility, but 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, Mr. Dillon, and 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor, as the Chadr- 
man and leading members of the Com- 
mittee, attended the meeting of the 8th Au- 
gust, 1894, and there promulgated the policy 
of seeking Liberal money to assist Irish mem- 
bers in " holding the Government in the hol> 
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low of th^ir hands." Public sentiment 
quickly formed against the results of their 
action, and leading colleagues, therefore, 
hastened to defend them. Mesera. William 
O'Brien and Davitt wrote : — 

KB. WH. o'bBIEN. 

I didn't think it necessary to assume that 
my colleagues, or any of them, had behind 
my back been guilty of the incredible base- 
ness imputed to them by Mr. Healy of asking 
for subscriptions from English politicians for 
the support of the Irish Party. 

MB. M. DAVITT. 

JNo appeal, direct or indirect, had been 
made to Mr. Gladstone or liord Tweedmouth 
by either Mr. McCarthy, the Committee of 
the Irish Party, or any member thereof. 

No appeal was made to the Government by 
any of his colleagues in any capacity. 

I agree thoroughly with Mr. McCarthy that 
to return such subscriptions or to refuse 
them under the circumstances would be stu- 
pid rudeness. 

Mr. T. P O'Connor wisely held his tongue. 
Then came, to the amusement of the public, 
the inevitable confession of official responsibi- 
lity for the blunder, at the tail of endless 
denials. What are known as the " Recollec- 
tions of Mr. J. F. X. O'Brien, M.P.," ap- 
peared in six " fyttes " : — 

1st. 



he knew anything of a circular appealing for 
funds alleged to have been addressed to Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Tweedmouth. 



"pBKEMAN" LONDON COBBESFONDBNT, 
SEFTEMBEB 4tH, 1894. 

Mr. J. F. X. O'Brien, M.P., secretary to 
the Irish National League of Great Britain, 
IS treasurer of the Fund started under the 
auspices of this Committee. I communi- 
cated with Mr. J. F. X. O'Brien yesterday, 
asking him whether he was aware of the issue 
of any circular such as that referred to in 
Lord Tweedmouth's letter, and whether he 
knew of such a circular being forwarded to 
Lord Tweedmouth or Mr. Gladstone. Mr. 
O'Brien replied ; " Know nothing of circular." 

■b^^— •^»— ^___0« 

2nd. 



"fbEEMAN" LONDON COBBESFONDBNT, 
SEFTEMBEB 5tH, 1894. 

It is only right that I should' say that Mr. 
J. F. X. O'Brien, when he wired to me yes- 
terday that he "knew nothing of circular," 
was replying to a message from me whether 



3rd. 

SEFTEMBEB IOtH, 1894. 

Telegram to "Freeman's Journal." 

Dover. 

Notwithstanding clear explanation in last 
Thursday's "Freeman" of origin of circular 
under heading "Mr. Gladstone's Cheque," 
Mr. T. D. SulUvan, in IViday's issue, includes 
" two or three of our members " among those 
who have ** done the mischief." Though cir- 
cular wais issued' in my name, neither I nor 
any other member of our Party had anything 
to db with drafting, signing, or distributing 
it. Mr. Sullivan's statement is, therefore, 
entirely unfounded. The blunder is being 
remedied under directions from Mr. 
McCarthy. 

Jas. F. X. O'Bbien. 



4th. 

Irish National League of Great Britain, 

Executive Offices, 

39 Victoria street, Westminster, 

11th September, 1894. 

To the Editor of the " Freeman's Journal." 

Deab Sib — On arriving at the office to-day 
I find to my surprise that I was in error in 
saying in my telegram — which appeared in 
Monday's "Freeman" — ^that I did not sign 
the circular. It seems that the draft .of it 
was submitted to me, and not onJy did I sign 
it, but I made some alteration in the word- 
ing. 

Clearly it was also in error that I wired to 
your London correspondent, in reply to this 
inquiry, " I know nothing of circular." 

In fact, I had forgotten all about it until 
the circumstances were brou^t to my recol- 
lection to-day. 

With the distribution of the circular I had 
nothing to do. 

I desire to make this correction as early, 
as possible. — ^Very truly yours, 

Jas. F. X. O'Bbien. 



5th. 



The following letter, printed in the London 
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" Daily Ohronicle," was received by a Liberal lin on November 12th, 1894, and 
candidate : — McCarthy, from the chair, declared : — 



Mr. 



21ST SEPTEMBER, 1894. , 

Irish National League Office, 

Victoria street, Westminster, London, 

21st Sepj;ember, 1894. 

Dear Sir — ^By reference to the enclosure 
you will perceive that the circular (in refer- 
ence .to which you sent us your kind contri- 
bution to the Irish Parliamentary Fund) was 
addressed to you in error and) without au- 
thority. I am, therefore, under the neces- 
sity of returning to you herewith the sum re- 
ceived from you. 

Thanking you most sincerely for the evi- 
dence you have given of your practical sym- 
pathy with the cause of Home Rule. — ^I am> 
very truly yours, 

Jas. F. X. O'Brien. 



6th. 



11th OCTOBER, 1894. 

(London Letter, "Freeman's Journal.") 
As some doubt appears still to exist on the 
point, I am authorised to state that Mr. J. 
F. X. O'Brien, M.P., as treasurer of the 
fund in aid of the Irish Parliamentary Party 
originated by the dielegates of the Branches 
of the National League of Great Britain, has 
returned all the subscriptions sent to the 
fund by Englishmen in response to the circu- 
lar. In the letter returning Lord Tweed- 
mouth's and the other cheques, the resolu- 
tion adopted by the committee of delegates 
of the Irish National League, declaring that 
the circular was sent to these subscribers in 
error and without the authority of the Com- 
mittee, is quoted, and while the subscribers 
are cordially thanked^forthe^r generosity, Mr. 
O'Brien states that the committee of dele- 
gates did not feel entitled to retain their 
subscriptions. 

These performances brought ridicule and 
discredit on the Movement, but one way of 
retrieving disaster remained to be availed of. 
Mr. Dilion got a meeting of the Irish Party 
called — ^not to repudiate the acceptance of 
Funds from Ministers, or the appeal to them 
for money, but to condemn the " dissension " 
of those who protested against such courses. 
The Irish members were summoned to Dub- 



It has since been conclusively proved that 
the Committee of the Parliamentary Party 
were as free as I am from responsibility for, or 
knowledge of, the issue of that circular ; that 
its issue was the blunder of a clerk, and there 
the matter of the cheque ends. 

This announcement the Party voted should 
be published, and it was further resolved that 
no other member except the Chairman should 
correct his version of the facts. 

The resolution of the 8th August, 1894, 
authorising the appeal to "British friends" 
for money for the Irish Party, and the re- 
sponse to it, were the outward and visible 
signs of an arrangement previously concluded. 
Six weeks after the appeal — viz. , on the 16th 
June, 1894-^Mr. Edward Blake, M.P., act- 
ing on behalf of " the majority " on the Irish 
Parliamentary Committee, took a step which 
affected a vital principle of action. He offi- 
cially wrote to Loird Bosebery's Whip mak- 
ing over to the Liberals the seat in North 
Tyrone, where the Nationalists had a clear 
majority, in exchange for a contribution to- 
wards Registration expenses. It was at first 
alleged that the application for money to Go- 
vernment officials was an isolated incident, 
which arose " through the blunder of a clerk." 
The public were unaware that a contract had 
then been entered into to hand over North 
Tyrone to one of the Liberal law officers, 
and one transaction was the complement of 
the other. The majority of the Irish Party 
voted that Mr. Blake's leJtef be withheld 
from the public, just as they previously voted 
that no member of the Party should further 
discuss the " Cheques " incident. To out- 
siders the Tweedmouth cheque appeared to 
arrive first in point of time, but in reality the 
gift to the Government of the North Tyrone 
seat preceded it. Hence the meeting of the 
8th August, 1894, appealing to the Liberals 
for funds naturally followed upon the Blake 
compact. 

A leading influence in promoting " financial 
relations" with the Ministry was Mr. T. P. 
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O'Connor. In return for a personal allegiance, 
Mr. Dillon tolerated his tapping wealthy Libe- 
rals for his private enteiprisee. The ostensible 
object of Mr. T. P. O'Connor's quests was 
to secure money to start and keep afloat a 
Liberal paper in London. If out of his own 
resources he had founded such an organ, the 
fact that it committed him poEtically 
to the plans of the Liberal Party, on whose 
custom he depended for circulation, must 
have been apparent. What, then, was to be 
said of his independence when he became 
personally indebted for his " capital " to Bri- 
tish Liberals? That hb "leader" could be 
ignorant of his methods was as littlo 
possible as thait an Irish member dur- 
ing the closing days of Grattan's Parlia- 
ment could have been unaware that Castle- 
reagh had opened a market in College Green 
for the sale and barter of votes. By adher- 
ing to "the majority" and helping to create 
it, Mr. T. P. O'Connor purchased immunity 
from criticism and secured from his candidate 
for " leadership " a grateful silence. If Mr. 
Dillon did not openly sanction his methods 
of gold-extraction, he was aware of the pro- 
cesses and profited by the results. . The sub- 
joined lists, extracted from the share-regis- 
ters of three Limited Liability Coq^panies, 
record Mr. O'Connor's successes, but not his 
solicitations, from which scarcely a single 
Ministerial M.P., or candidate, escaped : — 

"sun" newspaper company (in 
liquidation.) 

JaBEZ SpENCEB BAIiFOUK 

(Late Liberal member for Burnley, 

- and candidate for Croydon, Wal- 
worth and Doncaster ; afterwards 
oonvicted of felony) £850 

F. C. Frye 
(Late M.P. for North Kensington, 

' a constituency where the Irish 

vote is influential) £50 

H. S. Leon, 
(Late M.P. for North Bucks) £1,000 

WiLPBiD S. Blunt 
(Late candidate for Camberwell, 



Deptford, and Eadderminster ; a 
man whose sufferings and outlay 
for Ireland might have saved him 
from importunity) £100 

Sir Walter Gilbey and Partners 
(Mr. A. Gilbey was, in 1886, Li- 
beral candidate for S. Bucks. A. 
son-in-law of another partner was 
Liberal candidate for Marylebone 
at the last election. This partner 
was made a baronet by Lord Eoee- 
bery in 1895) £1,500 

J. H. Rbnton 

(Formerly Liberal candidate for 
Central Edinburgh. Since dead, 
and the subject of a graceful obi- 
tuary notice in the " Sun ") £1,000 



Total Liberal contribution to the 

Sun" Newspaper Company... £4,500 
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embankment PUBLISinNG COMPANY. 

The Company was hatched during the au- 
tumn and winter of 1892-3, when the negotia- 
tions concerning the Home Bule Bill were 
proceeding between the Committee of the 
Irish Party and the Liberal Cabinet : — 

J. H. Renton (see above) £2,000 

R. C, Lehmann 
(Late Liberal candidate for Hull, 
Cheltenham, and Cambridge ; also 
for Co. Waterford in 1876) £2,500 

J. H. Maden, M.P. 
(Liberal member for Bossen- 
dale) £500 

W. S. RoBSON, Q.C., M.P. 

(Liberal member for South 
Shields, late Liberal candidate, 
Bow and Middlesboro') £250 

L. J. Baker 
(Late Liberal candidate Frome and 
N. Surrey) £500 

Sir Arthur Hayter 
(Liberal Whip 1880-85, succes- 
sively candidate or member for 
Bath, Torquay, and Walsall) £250 

H. J. Tbnnant, M.P. 
(Liberal member Berwickshire, 



brother-in-law of and private sec- 
retary to Mr. Asquith, late. Home 
Secretary) £200 

H. E. Kbaklet, M.P. 
(Liberal member for Bevonport, 
1892-95) £100 

Sidney Bttxton, M.P. 
(Under Secretary for the Ck)lonie8 
in the last Government, M.P. for 
Poplar, candidate for Croydon and 
Peterboro*) £250 

Sir J. KiTSON, Bart., M.P. 
(Successively member or candi- 
date for CJolne Valley and Central 
Leedfi. He was Chairman of the 
National Liberal Federation) £1,250 

Lord Justice Rigby 

(M.P., 1886; candidate for For- 
farshire, 1887-1892 ; M.P. and At- 
tomey-<3reneral, 1892-95 ; now a 
Lord Justice of Appeal. Also bled 
for the "Star") £1,250 

The Gilbey Partners 
("Worked" for £1,500 in the 
"Sun" Company) £500 

E. K. Muspratt 
(Late Liberal candidate for Wid- 
nes. Chairman Financial Beform 
Association. A leading Liverpool 
Liberal) £1,600 

J. H. Logan, M.P. 
(Liberal M.P., Leicestershire, 
1891-95) £1,000 

Sir Weetman Pearson, M.P. 
(Liberal M.P., Colchester) £2,300 

Total Liberal contribution for the 
Embankment Co £14,350 

TX7D0R street PUBLISHING CO. 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor's success here may 
be put down as the proceeds of operations 
in the winter of 1893-4, when the Irish Party 
were helping to "fill up the cup," and the 
intrigue was in progress to substitute Lord 
Rosebery for Mr. Gladstone. 

H. W. Deacon 
(Twice Liberal <jandidate for Wid- 
nes) £250 
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W. B. BOWRINO 

(Late 'Liberal candidate for the 
Abercromby Division of Liverpool £500 
Sir John Brunneji, M.P. 
(Liberal M.P. for Northwich) £250 

E. HORNQCAN, M.P. 

(Liberal M.P. for Falmouth) £1,500 

T. Batlet, M.P. 
(Liberal M.P. for Notts) £500 

D. C. Guthrie, M.P. 
(Liberal member Forfarshire, late 
Liberal candidate, S. Hants) £500 

J. BoNHAM Carter 
(Late Liberal candidate Peter- 
field Division of Hants) £100 

E. K. Muspratt 
(Second donation) £1,000 

J. FIiEtcher Moulton, Q.C. 
(Late Liberal member for Netting- ^ 
ham and Hackney, and candidate 
for Clapham. Also a "Star" 
donor) £5,000 

Balph Neville, Q.C. 
(Liberal member for the Exchange 
Division of Liverpool, 1886-96)... £500 

Sir W. H. Wills, M.P. 
(Liberal M.P., Bristol) £500 

Total Liberal subscriptions to Tu- 
dor street Co £10,600 

To sum up the three lists: — 

"Sun" Newspaper Co £4,500 

Em'bankment Publishing Co. ... 14, 350 

Tudor street Publishing Co 10,600 

TotaJ £29,450 

Add the "Star" harvest from 
Liberals 17,000 

Grand Total £46,450 

These lists were published in the press at the 
end of 1805, yet Mr. Dillon, at the " Race " 
Convention in 1896, put up Mr. T. P. O'Con- 
nor as his chief spokesman, and had him re- 
elected next day as President of the Irish Na- 
tional League of Great Britain. Both gentle- 
men at this Convention concurred in a reso- 
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lution affirming their total " indepen- 
dence " of British Parties. In 1897 
and 1898, Mr. T. P. O'Connor wae 
unanimously re-eleoted President of the Irish 
National League of Great Britain at Conven- 
tions which were attended by Mr. Dillon. 

A few months after Mr. Gladstone's with- 
drawal in 1894 Mr. M*Bwan, M.P., one of the 
leading supporters of Lord RoeeJbery, who sits 
for Edinburgh, and had contributed largely 
to the " Star," made before his constituents 
a repudiation of Home Rule. He is reported 
in the " Times" of 23rd Dec, 1894, to have 
said: — 

The Irish leaders insisted on legislation on 
the lines of the 1893 Bill or nothing at all ; 
they must wait for a long time. The Liberal 
Party should be frank, and tell them that the 
Bill was now beyond the power of the Liberal 
Party, even in the close alliance with the 
Irish Party. The Conservatives had suecess- 
fuUy resisted their attempts, but they had 
reason to believe that the Conservatives 
would be found ready to go into conference 
in the hope of arriving at some friendly 
arrai^ement. 

This doubtless represented the mind of Lord 
Bosebery and corresponded with his imita- 
tion to the House of Lords in 1893 to WnitUe 
down the Home Rule Bill, or graft upon it 
some Conservative proposal. As Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor was the head of the Insh National 
League of Great Britain, Mr. M'Ewan, M.P., 
by his payments had purchased an insurance 
policy against hostile action by Irish voters 
in his constituency. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE HARVEST OF INTRIGUE. 

Just before the Session of 1895 opened, Mr. 
J. F. X. O'Brien, M.P., made a speech, re- 
viving the "cheques" controversy, despite 
the resolution of the Party in November, 1894, 
forbidding further discussion. The only report 
of his remarks appeared in the "Times" of 
14th January, 1895, and there he was made 
to say : — 



Only a year ago Lord Tweedmouth, then 
Mr. Majoribanks, had written to him as 
treasurer of the League, enclosing a cheque 
for £2,000, a generous gift which the Party 
unanimously decided not to accept, except for 
the specific purpose of relieving the evicted 
tenants. 

Two days later, Mr. J. F. X. O'Brien sent a 
correction to the " Times," which ran : — 

The offer of £2,000 was not made to me 
nor for the National League, and it was de- 
clined absolutely. 

No member of the Party outside the inner 
circle had before heard this account of Lord 
Tweedmouth's cheque. Mr. Edward Blake 
mentioned that an offer of £2,000 had been 
made to him l)y " a friend of the Irish Cause," 
whose name he could not disclose, and he 
urged his colleagues to accept the gift. 
Several members pressed for his name, but 
this Mr. Blake refused to give, nor would he 
state if he was an Irishman, an Englishman, 
a Canadian, or an American. In view of 
this reticence, the Party declined to accept 
the offer, and Mr. McCarthy intimated that 
he was not oonsulted, and was not told the 
proposed donor's name. That this was the 
"cheque for £2,000 from Lord Tweedmouth" 
of which Mr. J. F. X. O'Brien spoke in the 
" Times," came as a revelation. In a speech 
made by iMr. Blake in New York shortly 
afterwards, which appeared in the "Home 
Rule Bulletin," be ^aid : — 

Last spring, when the Session was going 
on, I was approached by a generous friend — 
by a British Liberal. Being a very wealthy 
man, he said to me: '^I am willing, and I 
offer as a testimony of my continued interest 
in the Cause, to give you in my own nam^ 
or anonymously, or any way you please, 
£2,000 sterling " (10,000 dollars) " as a sub- 
scription to the Irish Parliamentary Fund." 
That gentleman was Lord* Tweedmouth. I 
felt that the Party must have the oppor- 
tunity of dealing with the offer, because the 
situation was too serious for the assumption 
of individual responsibility; and I named it 
at the meeting of the Party at which we 
were considering our financial condition. We 
had three meetings before we decided to 
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make an appeal to Ireland. I conveyed the 
offer to the Party at the first of these meet- 
ings. But the Party did not accept the offer ; 
they determined instead to appeal to Ireland ; 
and I communicated' to Lord Tweedmouth 
that the Irish Parliamentary Party had de- 
oidcKl on that course. 

Another account by one of Mr. Dillon's ad- 
herents, Mr. C. Diamoaid) (then M.P.), givem 
in his paper was : — 

It is quite true that Lord Tweedmouth did 
Bend the cheque, hut it is also true — ^and the 
one fact should be stated with the other-— 
that the Irish Party declined to accept it, 
hampered and straitened as they were for 
money, unless Lord Tweedmouth would give 
it absolutely and expressly to the Evicted 
Tenants* Fund. That his Lordship did so is 
a fact which entitles him to the cordial thanks 
of all generous-minded Irishmen, and also 
relieves him, instantly and conclusively, from 
any gross imputation, or from prospective ac^ 
tion threatened by carping Tories or Irish 
Keactionaries in the House of Commons. 

The public must, therefore, select for them- 
selves the version of the facts they prefer to 
l> believe. 

Mr. Dillon, in the Beoess of 1894-5, made 
many speeches, but he carefully avoided 
itouching on Irish-Liberal relations, or Lord 
Bosebery*s attitude to Home Rule. The 
class of topics to which he confined 
himself may b6 judged from the. following ex- 
tracts. At Belfast, on the 19th November, 
1894, he declared: — 

Some men seem to think because, un- 
happily, a disruption occurred in the Irish 
Party in 1890, and the leadership of Mr. Par- 
nell came to an end, the Pamellite system 
was a bad system, and ought to be broken 
away from. I hold that to be the height of 
treason and of folly towards the Irish Cause. 

This system was not, according to Mr. Dil- 
lon's declaration in the same speech, to be 
tempered by a breath of criticism : — 

' It is a very natural thing to say, "Why 
should public men object to criticism ?" Pub- 
lic men and puhUc acts are the i>roperty of 
the pubKc, and it has been said it is the duty 
and the right of every man m Ireland to cri- 



ticise the acts of his representatives and of 
those whom he has accepted as his leaders. 
A time will come, at least we all trust it 
will come, when the lives and the acts of Insh 
pubhc men will stand to their people in 
exactly the same relations as the lives and 
acts of politicians in other coimtries. That 
time has not come for Ireland, and' I say it 
with the fullest conviction, that it is not time 
to hold that we, who are nghting your battle 
in an alien Parliament against tremendbns 
odds, and under very peculiar and singular 
circumstances^ that we stand in the same re- 
lations to our people that the poHticians <rf 
other countries stand to their people. 

Adorers were, however, not to be discouraged, 
and at the time advance-agents were engaged in 
organising "addresses" which certainly con- 
tained no "criticism." After a downpour of 
these documents the Very Rev. Dean Whit©, 
P.P., Nenagh, ventured to write on the 12tli 
December, 1894: — 

I am also strongly of opinion that ^'ad- 
dresses" are overdone. They hounded, I 
believe, unhappy Mr. Pamell to nis premature 
d^ath. Our puhlic men should be allowed to 
go on with their work without the fulsome 
flatteries almost unheard of in other countries 
which gave them, being Jiuman, an exag- 
gerated sense of their own importance. 

Four days later Mr. Dillon replied to Dean 
White's letter : — 

There were days, no doubt, when addresses 
were matters of course, and when they did not 
really convey anything more than the ordinary 
sentiment of enthusiasm which permeated 
the National ranks. But in days Like these 
of stress and trial I hold the matters con- 
tained in such addresses, as you have just 
now read to us, are valuable expressions of 
the opinions of the people, and are as im- 
portant documents in the political struggle 
as any which are published in the Press of 
those days. Gentlemen, there are some who 
think that the heads of our humble selves 
will be turned, and that we will be sp^ed 
by expressions of Jdndiness and affection 
couched in the quite too flattering words 
addressed to us on this occasion by the re- 
presentatives of the people. Gentlemen* 
there was a time when the Irish members 
ran the risk of being spoiled. Those days are 
past. 
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Just before this appeared, Mr. T. P. O'Con- 
nor, thinking he had succeeded in bringing 
about Mr. Justin McCarthy's retirement, pre- 
maturely announced his success. There- 
upon Mr. Dillon said (2nd Dec, 1894) : — 

I have served' und*er the leadership of Mr. 
Justin McCarthy for three years, and I say 
deliberately that in all my experience of fif- 
teen years of Irish politics I never m-et an 
Irishman more single-minded, more honour- 
able, more self-sacrificing, and more devoted 
to the cause of Ireland. There is no Irishman 
who cannot serve under the leadership of this 
kindest-hearted of men. The best wish that 
every Irish Nationalist can have is thait he 
may live long to be respected and loved as 
the leader of the Irish Party. 

It matters little who is the leader, provided 
that the people of Ireland unite and fight 
shoulder to shoulder, and set aside all petty 
differences and all personal considerations. 

Up to that no eulogies were wasted on Mr. 
McCarthy. In the earlier sitages of his Ghaix- 
manship Mr. Dillon's allegiance would have 
been serviceable. A speech made in 1895 
by Mr. T. OEamngton, M.P., uncovers the 
reason why Mr. McCarthy's merits were not 
discovered sooner. In the course of some re- 
grettable " criticisms," 3ir. Harrington said : 

There are some other thing^ connected with 
these negotiations which I should like Mr. 
O'Brien would give us an opportunity of 
bringing out. He spares no friend. He 
keeps no secret back when it serves his poli- 
tical purposes ; he is prepared to give away 
any friend when it serves nis object. He did 
it then ; he did it at the time of the negotia- 
tions ; at the time of the controversy follow- 
ing these negotiations. I would challenge 
him to deny whether he did not say to Mr. 
John Redmond and me in Boulogne that the 
whole situation could be saved, but Dillon 
was ambitious for the chair and he felt bound 
to support him. I challenge him to deny the 
statement whether when walking on the quay 
in Boulogne he did not deliberately say — I 
remember his words weU — " that the misfor- 
tune of it is, that Dillon is ambitious for the 
chair, and I am bound to help him to it." 

This passage gives the key to the Irish poli- 
tical situation from 1890 to 1898, and explains 
why the Irish Party has been racked with 
contention since Mr. PameU's faill. 



The Session of 1895 opened with new 
alarms. In 1894 the removal of Mr. Arthur 
O'Connor from the Parliamentary Commit- 
tee had been organised, and he was replaced 
by Mr. T. D. Sullivan. Meanwhile the 
latter committed the crime of suggesting the 
return of Lord Tweedmouth's cheque — ^after 
first trying to avoid an open protest by a 
private letter to Mr. Dillon. Before the 
Irish Party met on the 51jh February, 1895, 
it was decided at a caucus at Mr. Dillon's 
house that Mr. T. D. Sullivan should be re- 
placed by Mr. Thomas Condon. A " ticket " 
was issued in that behalf, which decided the 
fortunes of the ballot, and on the opening day 
of the Session of 1895 the " majority of the 
Irish Party " were made to resent a moderate 
protest against the acceptance of Liberal sub- 
sidies by turning Mr. T. D. Sullivan off the 
Committee. 

On his removal fresh negotiations for 
" reunion " with the Pamellites were 
undertaken in order to assure a majority for 
Mr. DiQon before the General Election. Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor inspired such Press agencies 
as he could influence (especially the Ameri- 
can newspapers) with the idea that there was 
only one obstacle to "reunion," On the 
2nd February, 1895, the "Boston PQot" 
(whose London Correspondent was a writer 
in Mr. T. P. O'Connor's office) said: — * 

Timothy M. Healy is the man who has stood 
for four years in the way of Irish unity. At 
last he has thrown off the mask of pretended 
loyalty and came out openly as a claimant, 
to the leadership of the National cause.' 
There is a plan for putting up "Healyite" 
candidates m every electoral district in Ire- 
land at the next general election, with the 
avowed purpose of wresting the leadership of 
the Party from Mr. McCarthy and bestowing 
it upon Mr. Healy. 

Why should there be in Ireland a PameUite 
or so-called Redmondite Party to-day? It 
woidd have no reason for existing a single day 
after the elimination of Mr. Healy's discor- 
dant influences. 

The "Pall Mall Gazette" of the 12th Feb., 
1895, was able authoritatively to announce : — 
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We are informed that overtures liaye re- 
cently been made by the Dillonites to Mr. 
Redmond^s party in the House of Commons, 
with a view to bringing about a coalition or 
their forces for the purpose of crushing Mr. 
Healy and his supporters. These overtures 
have been declined, and Mr. Bedmond saya 
he has no desire to become a party to any 
personal rivalry between the sections of the 
Anti-PamelHtes. 

On the 2nd February, 1895, Mr. Redmond's 
organ, the "Independent," declared : — 

From the point of view of the Independent 
Nationalists of Ireland the Dillonite section, 
so-called, are as objectionable as the 
Healyites. It was the shallow, selfish ambi- 
tion of John Dillon, and the conceited self- 
opinion of Thomas Sexton that were mainly 
responsible for the Pamell tragedy. 

Mr. Harrington, on the 4th March, 1895, 
emphatically said : — 

I want to put the position perfectly clear 
as far as we are concerned. Union we will 
have none. Combination in a party with men 
who have shown themselves weak at the most 
crucial moment of Irish politics, who to-dlay 
are using Government patronage as freely as 
any of the men who were denounced in Irish 
politics in the past for having used it — union 
with them, combination with them, so far as 
we are concerned, is absolutely and wholly 
impossible. (Applause.) 

Thus the seductions offered were held insuf- 
ficient to tempt the adversaries, to attract 
whom war was declared inside the Iri&h Party 
on a large number of colleagues. 

At the same time, the feeling maintained 
against members who refused to support Mr. 
Dillon's intrigue for the " Chair " showed itself 
in every detail of Parliamentary routine. Act- 
ing on the commission of the Irish Party, Dr. 
Fox, M.P., had, by the chances of the ballot, 
secured Wednesday, 29th May, 1895, for the 
second reading of the Irish County Councils 
Bill. He introduced it on the 8th February, 
1895, and thus there were nearly four months 
in wliich to prepare the measure. The " Com- 
mittee of the Party," to whom he again and 
again applied for instructions, would do no- 



thing to have it drafted, Dr. Fox not being a 
supporter of Mr. Dillon's ambitions. They 
acted similarly in the same year with Mr. 
Crill/s Poor Law Guardians Bill, which was 
introduced as a Party measure, and from 
the same animus. As the day for the 
second reading of the County Councils BLQ 
approached. Dr. Fox urgently requested his 
" leaders " either to drop the measure or have 
it printed. The Committee had at their dis- 
posal the services of three eminent Queen's 
Counsel in the Party, Mr. Bodkin, Mr. 
MacNeill, and Mr. Blake ; and Dr. Fox in- 
formed them that, not being a lawyer, he could 
not draft a Local Government scheme. From 
the days of Isaac Butt such Bills had been 
drawn by skilled hands, but the Committee 
would neither help him nor relieve him of 
responsibility. 
The English Acts creating County Coun- 
 cils and Parish Councils extend to over 200 
sections, and had taken years to prepare, 
still the transfer of Grand Juries' powers in 
Ireland to an elective body could have been, 
provided for by a single clause, and this would 
have been a useful reform to propose in a 
"Wednesday Bill." In despair of getting 
any help from the officials of the Party, Dr. 
Fox (like Mr. Crilly) approached another col- 
league, four or five days before the date fixed 
for the debate. After such delay the print- 
ing and distribution of a long Bill, not to 
speak of its drafting, made the presentation 
of a comprehensive scheme impossible. The 
most perfect Bill would have had no chance 
of being passed by a private member, so a 
few clauses were drawn which transferred to 
elective bodies the powers of Grand Juries. 
They also provided that the English County 
and Parish Councils Acts should extend to 
Ireland, but that the necessary modifications 
in them caused by the different insti- 
tutions of the two countries should 
be worked out by rules made by the Lord 
Lieutenant. Dr. Fox brought the draft Bill 
to both Mr. Dillon and Mr. Sexton, and no 
exception having been taken to it or any al- 
teration suggested, the Bill was printed. 
Wednesday, May 29th, 1895, the date of the 
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second reading, was the Derby Day, and Mr. 
John Motley had made an engagement to ad- 
dress his constituents in Newcastle-on-Tyne 
on that day. A second reading debate on 
the reform of Irish Grand Juries, with the 
Liberals in office, was supposed to be only 
a "march-past," and his presence was not 
essential. However, it soon became apparent 
that something unusual was going on bethind 
the scenes. 

On the day preceding the second reading 
(Tuesday, May 28th, 1895) a motion to ad- 
journ the House over the Derby Day was 
made. Mr. J. F. X. O'Brien voted with the 
Tories for this dbstnictive motion in order to 
prevent the Bill 'being debated, although the 
venerable Treasurer of the Party is not a keen 
sportsman. Other Irish members ab- 
stained, and it became apparent that several 
of ihem were ready to deny Dr. Fox even the 
barren credit of moving its second reading. 
The Derby adjournment motion was defeated, 
but after the Division the startling news 
spread that the Government intended to op- 
pose the Bill. " It was not sufficiently com- 
prehensive," they said. It would have been 
better also if the 200 clauses of the English 
Acts (had been remodelled and re-applied in 
separate verbiage to Ireland instead of the 
Acts being declared applicable en 4)loc. This 
was true indeed, but the abjection taken was 
only another way of saying that none save 
Government Bills dealing with larger Irish 
refdrms had even a chance of being discussed, 
and that Irish members should be denied 
the empty honour of a second reading from 
a .friendly Ministry favourable to the prin- 
ciple of their proposals, because a short-cut 
had been taken in drafting. The Pamellites 
would certainly have had room to taunt the 
Irish Party if the Liberals, who would make 
no progress with Home Rule and refused 
administrative reform, were to be allowed to 
seize on a pretext of this kind as a valid plea 
for opposing the second reading of a Local 
Government Bill. So Mr. McCarthy was re- 
quested to call the Irish Party together that 
evening to consider the situation. 

.Before the meeting assembled the Govem- 
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meiit were induced upon strong private re- 
monstrance to support the Bill. Yet, such 
was the condition of mind produced in Irish 
"leader^" by the mere wihisper of th^ existence 
of Ministerial objection, that Mr. Blake, -when 
the Party met, was put up to move that the 
Bill should be withdrawn ! TQii^ propositioii 
he pusfhed to a division, and it was only nar- 
rowly defeated by a hedging amendment de- 
vised by Mr. T. P. O'Connor, which left each 
member free to oppose or support the mea- 
sure brought in on behalf of the Irish Party. 
The Bill had been in their hands three or 
four days, and until the Cabinet objection 
became known no one took exception to it. 
]\fr. Sexton and Mr. Dillon had been shown 
the draft before it was printed, and gave 
their imprimatur, yet the moment there was 
wind of opposition by the Govei;rnment they 
arose to back up the Ministerial line. Some 
of them even devised the excuse that it was 
out of pure zeal for Irish liberty that the Li- 
beral objection was made, and others evi- 
dently supposed that the Government (with 
the probable assistance of the House of Lords) 
were ready to propose e far more generous 
Bill. There was only one precedent 
for withdrawing a Bill ordered to be 
introduced by the Irish Party, after it had 
been printed. This was the Catholic Uni- 
versity Bill drawn by Mr; Arthur O'Connor, 
which, in June, 1890, Mr, Dillon insisted 
Mr. Parnell should abandon undebated as it 
gave too much control to the Irish Bishops; 
Fortunately in 1895 the Opposition had 
not even a hint of the pother 
behind the scenes over the bant- 
ling of Local Government, and when the 
discussion came on the Tories did not venture 
to challenge a division ; so Dr. Fox carried 
a unanimous second reading for the measure 
which Mr. Blake moved should be abandoned. 
Next day, in the " Freeman," the preachers 
of *' loyalty," "unity," and " comradeship " 
assailed the colleague whose only anxiety 
was to save the Party from the dis- 
credit of not having its Bill ready when the 
Committee neglected their duty. Had Dr. Fox 
be^n indifferent enough to allow a day allotted 
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to Irish business to be taken up mth Englkh 
meiisures, his mn would have been leas rank. 
Mr. Bodkin, Q.O., then a member of the 
Irieh Party, wrote as follows in the ''Free- 
man" :-— 

It is, perhapi) as weQ that legislation stops 
at the adoption of the principle of Dr. Fox's 
Bill. He cannot be fairly congratulated on 
its drafting. The task was a difficult one, 
as nothinjg but a Bill specially devised for 
the peculiar circumstances of Ireland would 
meet the exigencies of the case. The adop- 
tion in toto of the English system would oe 
specially unsuitable. Nor did Dr. Fox mend 
matters by adapting and applying a provision 
from the Coercion Act, and rdrerrmp the mat- 
ter in whole or part to the discretion of the 
Lord Lieutenant. It would plainly be unde- 
sirable that local government should be turned 
on or off in Ireland, like gas or water, at the 
will of a Lord Lieutenant, who might be a 
bitter Coeroionist. 

The name of iMJr. Sexton, in whose paper 
this licence was allowed, appeared on the 
back of Dr. Fox's Bill, and, aa has been 
stated, both he and Mr. Dillon were consulted 
before it was circulated. A complete vindi- 
cation of the course then taken came 
three yearo later. Remarkable to re- 
late, in the Irish Loca) Government Act, 1898, 
Mr. Balfour followed the precedent set in the 
despised Irish Bill of 1895, and authorised 
l^e adaptation of the details of many English 
Acts to Ireland by order of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. This method of drafting was adopted 
by the Tories without arousing a protest in 
any quarter I 



ODBEAPTEat XXVIL 

THB DISSOLUTION OF 1895. 

On (the 24th March, 1895, Mr. John Morley 
introduced hw Land Bill, and Mr. Dillon 
facilitated his efforts by describing it in 
advance as ''a scorching Land BilL" The "Free- 
man " improved upon this by declaring that 
the Bill would knock " millions " off the rent- 
roll of the Irish landlords, but the Pamellitea 
took mother view, and Mr. James CyKelly, 



M.P., declared in the columns of the ''Inde- 
pendent'' (March, 1895): — 

I am strongly of opinion that rather tha% 
permit a Land Bill to be passed for the ben»* 
fit of the men who betrayed Pamell in 1891, 
the Government should be driven from office. 

The measure never got beyond a second read- 
ing, and on the 21st June, 1895, the Idberak 
resigned office, without anything having been 
carried for Ireland during their three years' 
tenure of power, upon a " snap " defeat on the 
supply of cordite to the Army. They re- 
fused to dissolve Parliament and face the 
country on Home Bule or any other issue. 
Thus ignobly ended the Government which the 
Irish Party " held in the hollow of their 
hands." 

A solitary Irish Bill had been passed 
through the House of Commons during the 
three years of the Liberal Administration — 
the Municipal Franchise Bill of 1895, which 
was sent to the Lords ten days before the 
Ministry resigned. Had any interest been 
shown by the managers of the Irish Party 
as to its fate when lihe Tories unexpectedly 
came in, the new Government, in their em- 
barrassment to pass Estimstes and their 
anxiety to hasten the Dissolution, would have 
been forced to consent to it. Indeed, on a 
mere hint that the -Dissolution would be de- 
layed by Irish discussions, it secured a second 
readily from the Peens. Finding, however, 
that the "majoriiy" of the Irish Party 
vanished from London in order to wire-pull 
the Electoral Conventions, the now Govern- 
ment refused to allow the Bill to proceed. 
The least sign of a bold front would have 
coerced the Toiy Cabinet (then in a minority 
in the Commons) to induce the Lords to pro- 
ceed with it, as the delay of a day in dissolv- 
ing Parliament meant expense and inconveni- 
ence to English candidates. The fixing of 
the date of the Dissolution was a matter just 
as muc^h in the hands of the Irish Party as 
in those of the Government ; but apart irom 
the wish that nothing should be carried wfiiok 
was sponsored as was the Franchise Bill, 
there was feverish anxiety on the part of Mr. 
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Dillon and his friends to get their faction in 
the Party to begin the work of Becuring the 
''majority. So, no bargain was attempted 
to be made with the Ministry, and no terms 
were sought to be imposed on them as the 
price of Irish inactivity. The Tories were 
allowed unobstructed to 'have everything their 
own way in the House of Commons, without 
even being challenged as to their Irish poHcy 
on the eve of the Elections. When the 
Government got through suoh Estimates as 
they needed, the new Tory Lord Lieutenant 
moved the rejection of the Franchise Bill in 
the House of Lords, and thus another chance 
of practically helping Ireland was thrown 
away by its faction-ridden '' leaders.'' 
When in 1898 the Conservatives included 
this reform in their Local Government Act, the 
towns were made to pay a heavy price for it, 
in having landlords protected from all future 
increase in urban and poor rates. It could 
have been won in 1895 at the simple cost of 
plain Parliamentary tactics. 

From far Australia a year afterwards came 
the echo of a lament for another of the con- 
sequences of neglecting such an opportunity. 
A Melbourne prieeb— Father PhiKp O^Do- 
herty — replying in September, 1896, to a 
letter of Mr. Davitt's in the " Melbourne Ad- 
vocate " in d^ence of Mr. Dillon's tactics on 
the Derry Franchise Bill, wrote : — 

By Mr. HeaJh^s Bill, which passed! through 
the House of Gammons last year, the Oatho- 
lies of Derry woidd have received tiieir just 
rurhts. But their emancipation is now far 
off, and they have the consoling thought thai 
the leader of the Irish Party is responsible for 
their thraldom. Not all the water in the 
ocean will wipe away from Mr. Dillon's name 
the stigma of having set up Orange ascen- 
dancy on a permanent baak in Derry City. 

Instead of taking any steps in 1695 to en- 
sure the carriage of the Irish Franchise Bill 
through the Lords, our National Leadens 
were busy with more interesting affairs. 
On the 24th June, 1895, the day that the 
Liberals announced their resignation, Mr. 
Dillon got Mr. McCarthy to call together 
at an hour's notice the few Irish members 



present in the House of Commons. He had 
on hand a great electoral manoeuvre, and, in 
spite of protest, 33 gentlemen ^'rushed'' a 
resolution 

That the Chairman and Committee of the 
Party be chaTgedl with the conduct of the 
Irish elections, and that the Chainnan he au- 
thorised on behalf of the Party to issue an 
appeal for a General Election Fund. 

An amendment that a National Convention 
be forthwith held in Dublin, and that an 
Election Committee be appointed thereat, 
was rejected. The Committee thus "charged" 
consisted solely of partisans of Mr. DiUon. 
There was no public necessity for such haste 
and nearly lialf the Party were absent. The 
appointment of such an Electoral Committee 
was a complete usurpation. One had been 
created by the Party in 1892, in the then dis- 
organised condition of the country, before 
the L Ni Federation Executive was called 
into existence, but it was not constituted of 
the " Committee " of the Party. It was not 
selected for jMurtisan purposes, nor was it 
composed solely of M.P.'s. In 1892, owing 
to the Split, there were 40 Irish seats to be 
filled, and a general pitched battle to be 
waged with the PameUites, and by the elec- 
tion of that year the Pamellite power and 
position were ascertained. In 1895 only five 
seats in possession of the PameUites were 
fought iby this Committee, while no seat held 
by a Tory was contested by them. The ap- 
pointment without notice of a partisan body 
to ''conduct the Elections" on the day 
when the resignation of the Government 
and the Dissolution were made known, only 
bore one construction — ^viz., an intention to 
make war on colleagues within the Party. 
This policy was afteiw^ds officially an- 
nounced by a published cablegram sent in 
Mr. McCarthy's name to the Hoffman House 
Committee, New York, viz. : — 

Londion, July 19, '96. 

Ireland struggling to suppress dissension. 
Will you help us? 

Justin M'Oabtht. 
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When the Diseolution was announced, 
Mr. Sexton published his retirement from 
P>arliament. Thus the '^Committee chairged 
with the conduct of the Irish electione," coi^l- 
ftiated of Messrs. J. McCarthy, J. Billon, W. 
(yBrien, Thomae Condon, E. Blake, T. P. 
O'Connor, and Wm. Abraham. It appro- 
priated any funds subscribed for the elections 
or belonging to the Party, and therefore its 
partisan composition was a serious matter for 
many Irish representatives. The " leaders " 
declined to summon either the Execu- 
tive or the Council of the National 
Federation to concert measures for the Grene- 
ral Election, and they proposed to deny to 
any save themselves a voice in the election 
arrangements. 

On the 3rd July, 1895, the ordinary 
monthly meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Irish National Federation 
took place at 24 Rutland square, Dublin, and 
was attended by 15 gentlemen, viz., 8 M.P.'s, 
and 7 county and civic delegates : — 

Messrs M. M'D. Bodkin, Q.C., M.P. ; T. 
J.Oondbn, M.P. r John Billon, M.P. ; T. M. 
Healy, M.P. ; M. J. Kenny, MP.; A. 
O'Connor, M.P, ; Bavidl Sheehy, M.P. ; T. 
B. Sullivan, M.P. ; J. P. Farrell (Longford 
Co.), Wm. Finlay (Cavan Co.), Joseph Mooney 
(Bublin Co.), William M. Murphy (Bublin 
City), Rev.E. O'ReiDy, C.C. (Westmeath Co.), 
Bev. Canon Howley, P.P. (Kilkenny Co.), C. 
J. Kinealy (Kilkenny City). 

When the business of the agenda paper had 
been disposed of, the Rev. E. O'Reilly, C.C, 
raised the subject of the elections and the 
Conventions, and moved the following resolu- 
tions : — 

"That, in the opinion of this Executive, the 
action of the Irish Parliamentary Committee 
in assuming to control the General Election 
is an usurpation of authority." 

" That this Executive declare the action of 
the Committed of the Parliamentary Party in 
summoning conventions of delegates from 
Branches of the National Federation is a vio- 
lation of Rule 8, which declares that power to 
be reserved to the Executive, and is an un- 
warranted interference with the authority and 
functions of this Federation.*' 



"That we claim for every convention the 
right to appoint its own chairman, and for the 
delega;tes of eaph division to select in their 
imfettered discretion a candidate pledged to 
sit, act, and vote with the Irish Party." 

" That as the rigiht of the clei^ to attend 
local and National conventions has always 
been recognised, and as the diocesan Retreats 
in nearly every county occur in the present 
month, we direct our secretary to ascertain 
what dates will best suit local convenience." 

'^That as the restoration of harmony 
amongst the people and their represcentatives 
is essential to the successful conduct of the 
National movement, we place on record our 
opinion that a National Convention prior to 
the General Election should be convened to 
consider the existing situation and provide for 
the future." 

This motion Mr. Billon vigorously opposed, 
but it was carried by 11 votes to 3. 
The resolutions were endorsed by the ma- 
jority of Irish National newspapers, but the 
"Freeman" championed the minority, and 
attacked the majority for " Playing the Red- 
mondite G<une." It described their decisions 
as not being " worth the paper that they were 
written on," and added : — 

The passing of these resolutions without 
notice by a section of the Executive at an 
ol'dinary meeting is not only irregular but 
ultra virus. This Executive has no authority 
to formulate new methods of procedure. 

Mr. Bavid Sheehy refused, as Secre- 
tary of the organisation, to give effect 
to the wishes of the Executive, al- 
though under the Constitution (formu- 
lated by a National Convention) it is declared 
"a fundamental rule" that the minority must 
yield to the majority. The Executive by 
the same authority wae clad with all the power 
of the Council Mr. McCarthy backed up 
by a public letter the argument of the " Free- 
man" that "want of notice" rendered the 
resolutions irregular in spite of the fact thai 
no notice had ever been given of the most 
important resolutions of the Party he presided 
over. 

The plan of the Committee " charged with 
the control of the elections "was to oust from 
the House of Commons by manipulating the 
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Conventions any representatives obnoxious to 
themselves. This was to be worked by deny- 
ing them money to pay the Sheriff or figh* 
their constituencies, if they were poor men, 
or by openly opposing them with another 
candidate if a convention oould be packed. 
The "Committee" also had to devise meanc 
to force on some constituencies their former 
Dillonite representatives who were out of 
touch with local feeling, and generally to s« 
conduct operaitions as to frushrate the 
wishes of the Electorate. Their in- 
trigue was disguised tinder various aJdases. 
Sometimes it was christened a struggle in 
*' the interests of National Unity," and again 
they dubbed it a " war against dissension. * 
For, if the Conventions were left free to select 
members for themselves a state of things 
would arise in which " majority rule " would 
become an infringement on the right of an in- 
dividual to manage the politics and finances 
of the Irish race. A speech made a few 
months before (Drumshambo, 4th November, 
1894) stated without disguise Mr. Dillon's 
claim to controlling elections and paying re- 
presentatives. He said : — 

We hear men say that the constituencies of 
Ireland should be allowed to pay their mem- 
bers, and that there should' be no central 
fund. We hear men say that the conventions 
to elect members should no longer be presided 
over by members of the Irish Party. I warn 
the people of Ireland, and I wish my words 
could reach the farthest comers of the 
country, that such proposals are aimed at 
the disruption, the ruin, and the destruction 
of the work of the Irish Party, which can 
always be relied on to vote for Ireland's in- 
terest, and if these proposals were to suc- 
ceed the result would be that in a very short 
time it would be every constituency for itself, 
every man for his own interests, and you 
' would be left defenceless, and you would have 
so-called " respectable men " going in for con- 
stituencies acknowledging no discipline, ack- 
nowledging no bond of unity, and no duty 
of obedience to the leaders of the Irish Party, 
and as soon as you sent men of that type 
across to Westminster you would find them 
consulting their own interests and selling you 
when they could get a good price. 

The Irish people were thus to trust them- 



selves blindly to a caste, and obey them 
**peride ac si cadaver essent." 

In 1895 Mr. Dillon went to several Con- 
ventions with a view to ousting the sitting 
members, but was successful in only one. 
Mr; Wm. CBrien was still more unfortunate, 
for though he conquered gloriously at the 
Mayo Convention, the disobedience of the 
Bisihop and priests of the constituency of 
North Mayo spoilt everything. For a simi- 
lar reason the arrangements for setting aside 
Mr. Maurice Healy in th-e City of Cork had 
to be abandoned. After the failure in Cork 
Mr, O'Brien described it as "a truce of 
God," and then started on an all-night jour- 
ney to Castlebar to oust Mr. Crilly, M.P., 
in Mayo. Mr. Edward Blake presided at 
Castlebar, where Mr. Crilly, previous to exe- 
cution, claimed a hearing. This, in the in- 
terests of National Unity, was refused, and 
the delegates from North Mayo, priests and 
laymen, unanimously retired in a body. The 
Convention then adopted Mr. John Roche, 
the Galway M.P., who had provided for his 
relatives under the Liberal Government. 
Mr. O'Brien upon this declared : — 

They had sent that day a message of unity 
and discipline that would ring throughout 
the world. Referring to the rejection of Mr. 
Crilly, he said it was depressing to them to 
have, even for a moment, any passing differ- 
ence with any of their fellow-countrymen. 
These differences had to take place, and the 
result had to be, in that Convention as in the 
Irish Party, that after due consideration the 
decision of that full and free Convention was 
a decision from which no man in Mayo had 
any right to revolt. He had nqt the slightest 
fear that anyone would dream of disputing 
the decision come to to-day by the enormous 
majority of that great Convention. If the 
inajority in that room was not going to be 
decisive, he did not know how they were to 
rule any country in the world. 

The 1895 Convention in Castlebar was, per- 
haps, too " free." Neither the priests nor thel 
people of North Mayo paid any heed to its 
decrees. The "Electoral Committee" sent 
down Mr. John Roche to oppose Mr. Crilly 
(with £300 of public money in his pocket), but 
he judged it prudent to retire and the ''rejected 
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of CastJebar" was triumphantly re-elected — 
his only opponent being a Parnellite. This 
was de6<3ri'bed by one of Mr. Dillon's mem- 
bers as "the revolt in North Mayo." 

Noithing had fthen been done iby any member 
on the other side to juatdfy such aggression. 
It could not be pretended that they 
were not entitled and, indeed, bound to form 
a judgment on the character of all aepirants 
lor power in the Party. Many of them had 
given years of Parliamentary service, and none 
were inferior to the persons with whom it 
was sought to supplant them. They lacked, 
of course, the capacity for "creaturehood,** 
and for this were to be drummed out of Irish 
politics by the aid of money subscribed to 
promote a united movement. Mr. McCarthy 
was nominally s-till in office, but power had 
passed into the hands of Mr. Dillon, and his 
object was to secure new votes and to defeat 
those who would not side with him. Partisans 
were sent to "preside" over Conventions, 
ihis backers were given the distribution of the 
" credentials " for delegates, and money was 
freely spent upon "organifiere" to beat up 
an efficient representation in doubtful dis- 
tricts. Mr. McCarthy was assured that these 
steps were necessary to secure his own posi- 
tion against ambitious schemers, but after 
the General Election of 1895 there was no 
M'Oarthyite left in the Party except himself. 
Having no support from the "majority" he 
soon succumbed to the intrigues which beset 
him. 

The length to wbich the campaign was 
pushed to gain a single vote wiae exemplified 
by the course taken in Co. Monag- 
han. A joint Convention for North and 
South Monaghan, had, in accordance with 
precedent, been convened by the "Com- 
mittee," but it occurred to them that this 
might not yield the best results, as they in- 
tended to oust the absent member for South 
Monaghan, Mr. F. O'Driscoll, who three years 
before had been elected on Mr. Justin 
M'Carthy^s personal recommendation. The 
arrangements for a County Convention 
were, therefore, suddenly cancelled, and 
two separate divisional Conventions or- 



dered. The "credentials" supplied to the 
delegates for South Monaghan were entrusted 
to a local partisan, and the Convention was 
ordered to meet in Carrickmacross, where no 
such gathering had ever been held. Mr. Dil- 
lon himself announced that he would attend 
there and take the chair. Only two days' 
notice that the County Convention was aban- 
doned was given, and the change was made 
in defiance of the practice of the Irish Party. 
The natural centre for South Monaghan is 
Oastl^laney, but as the Federation officials 
th-ere favoured the sitting member Carrick- 
macrosiS was fixed on. By that means, as the 
issuing of "credentials" was in Dillonite 
hands, nearly half the delegates who attended 
came from that town and neighbourhood, 
whilo the rest of the constituency was left in- 
adequately represented. On the 9th July, 
1895, the Carrick "Convention" assembled, 
and Mr. Dillon forthwith attempted to seize 
the chair. The Very jRev. Canon Hoey, 
P.P., Castleblayney, was also proposed, but 
instead of allowing a vote of the delegat-es to 
be taken Mr. Dillon sprang on the platform, 
and jostled Canon Hoey, whom the majority 
of the meeting plainly favoured. Mr. Dillon 
shouted that he would give way to no man, 
and the tumult he provoked reached almost 
the dimensions of a riot. From a chastened 
account of the proceedings which appeared 
the following extract is taken : — 

When Mr. Phelan, J. P., moved Mr. Dillon 
to the chair a motion that the veteran patriot, 
Canon Hoey, P.P., do take it was instantly 
made. The vast majority of the delegates 
cheered for Canon Hoey, who, theref ore^ took 
the chair. Mr. Dillon then sprang on the 
platform and insisted that he should take it. 
He shouted and g^ticulated, while the meet- 
ing cried " No Bossism " and " Free Conven- 
tions." Mr. Sheehy had sent the delegates' 
tickets to Mr. Phelan, J. P., a backer of Mr. 
Dillon's, and his friends accordingly mounted 
the platform and a storm of over an hour's 
duration raged around Canon Hoey, who 
firmly and quietly held his post. It then ap- 
peared inevitable that the Convention would 
be broken up by Mr. Dillon's conduct, but at 
length he yielded to a suggestion that Dean 
Birmingham should take the chair. Canon 
Hoey, P.P., with the majority of the meet- 
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ing, merely desired to assert the principle that 
the Conyention had the right to select its 
owp chairman, and should not have a man 
forced on them by the "Committee of the 
Itifeh Party," and, therefore, at once yielded 
the chair to the respected Dean of the diocese. 
Mr. Dillon',3 exhibition of rage and fury dur* 
ing the scene astonished every delegate, and 
never was the " rule of ruin " policy, which he 
carries out, so clearly exhibited. 

Canon Hoey was then the moe-t noted and 
popular Nationalist in Monaghan, and he had 
been the leader in the famous struggle of the 
Barony of Famey against landlordism. Three 
days after the unhappy excitement of the 
Convention, news of his death saddened the 
entire county in woful sequel to the struggle 
for "the Chair." 

The proceedings in Carrick ended in the de- 
feat by a narrow majority of the sitting mem- 
ber, owing to his aibsence in Australia, and 
the selection in his stead of the Chairman uf 
the local Town Commissioners, Mr. Daly. 
This was the sole triumph direotiy 
achieved by the attempt to manipulate the 
constituencies. Its effect, moreover, was that 
next day the Convention in North Monaghan 
refused to allow Mr. Dillon's nominee to pre- 
side, and rejected his most acibive supporter in 
the Party in favour of Mr. Daniel McAleese. 

To oust Mr. Arthur O'Connor and Mr. T. 
D. Sullivan from Donegal, Mr. T. P. O'Con- 
nor was named by the " Committee " to pre- 
side at the Convenlfcion, but, on reflection, 
Mr. Dillon resolved to preside himself. He 
went to the Letterkenny Convention, and 
when Mr. Arthur O'Connor was proposed, in- 
vitingly inquired " if anyone else had a candi- 
date to nominate." There was no response, 
and after a pause Mr. Dillon, in the tone of 
an auctioneer sieeking a bid, again asked if 
there was no other candidate to be started 
against the colleague who, for sixteen years, 
had given faithful and conscientious service 
in the House of Commons. No one rose, 
even at the second oar third time of asking, and 
at l:su9b the Chairman, taking a watch out o(f 
his pocket, observed that he would give the 
delegates " five minutes " more. The five mi- 
nutes went by, but no one took the bait, and 



the Chairman gloomily proclaimed Mr. A. 
O'Connor the candidate for Donegal! Mr. 
T. D. Sullivan- was treated similarly, but 
with the same resulti 

It was not merely upon sitting membero 
•thait such pcaotices were tried. Oandddalbes 
ag€uiist Pamellites who refused help to inflate 
the "Leadership" boom were left to their 
fate by the Committee " charged with the con- 
duct of the elections." By this means the 
seat in Eolkenny CSty previously held by a Na- 
tionalist was lost to a follower of Mr. Bed- 
mond. At the Itegistration Sessions of 1894, 
the Federation Secretary, Mr. Sheehy, re- 
fused to aUow the " objection " forms speci- 
ally prepared by Mr. Chance, M.P. (a solici- 
tor versed in registration law) to be used, on 
the ground that, in his opinion, they were 
"illegal," and sent to the borough defective 
forms of his own. These the judges held bad, 
and this led to 96 PameUites who had no right 
to be on the register being held qualified as 
voters. Alt the election in 1895 the National 
candidate, Mr. J. P. Farrell (then County De- 
legate for Longford, and now M.P. for Cavon) 
was defeated by 14 rvotesi. Chi his defeat the 
" Freeman " wrote : — 

Mr. Farrell would have won even on the 
existing register were it not for Mr. Healy's 
shameful attack on his own Party. The libeb 
ascribed by the foes of the Party to Mr Healy, 
and left without repudiation by him, ended a 
most promising prospect. Mr. Farrell, who 
Was one of Mr. Healy's followers in the de- 
monstration with which the opening of the 
Conventions was heralded, is now in a bet- 
ter position to judge of such tactics on the 
eve of a deadly contest with the foes of Ire- 
land's freedom and unity. 

Its further comments may be judged from the 
following letter : — 

To the Editor of the "Freeman." 
Dear Sir — You say that "at the last re- 
vision 96 Nationalist objections were invalid 
owing to the negligence of the Kilkenny Cor- 
poration." 

This is an untruth. The truth is, they 
were rendered invalid owing to the gross blun- 
der of a man who was sent down here as an 
expert in revision work, and who is now a 
prominent official at the Central Federation 
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. Offices." This gentleman, too, had the au- 
. dacity afterwards to throw the blame upon 
another, who had no connection with .the 
matter. 

It is due to the "Kilkenny Corporation" 
that the ahove correction should be made. — 
Yours truly, , 

James Dillon, Adm. 

T. W. O'Hanrahan, J.P. 

Thomas Oantwell, T.C. 

KiCHABD IhJGGAN, J.P. 

The "Freeman" thereupon, without r^ard 
to its antecedent untruths, said : — 

As for the loss of Kilkenny, it ought to be 
ascribed to a wretched i-egistration code, 
which, upon a flimsy and paltry technicality 
kept 96 bogus Bedmondite voters on the Kil- 
kenny lists in the Court of Appeal last No- 
vember. 

From a letter of the defeated candidate to! 
this organ we take the following extracts : — 

Sir — ^Tlie shocking treatment I have re- 
ceived at your hands in connection with my 
defeat in Kilkenny on Tuesday last and the 
manner in which you now attempt to wriggle 
out of your infamous attack on me compel 
me in self defence to trouble you with these 
few lines. 

Mr. Farrell then told hofw he was unanimously 
adopted at the Local Convention, and conti- 
nued : — 

I received the following letter of commen- 
dation from Mr. Justin McCarthy, M.P. : — 

Dear Mr. Farrell — I have seen your let- 
ter to Mr. Blake, and it gives me great plea- 
sure to apprpve your candidature of Kilkenny 
City. You have been long and favourably 
known in Longford, and widely outside it as 
a sterhng Nationalist. It will give me the 
. greatest satisfaction to welcome you as a 
colleague in the ranks of the Irish Party. — 
Yours truly, 

Justin McCarthy. 
During my whole canvass of the voters I 
received no practical support either in your 
columns or from any prominent public man 
on our side. Myself and the priests were 
left to fight our battle alone against (a) two 
hired bands ; (b) a large and inforiated mob ; 
(c) Messrs J. E. Redmond, Wm. Field, P. 
O'Brien, and Miss Maud Gonne ; (d) the local 
brewers and Tories, and during all that des- 
perate fight not one lifted a hand to help us 



but ourselves alone. Is it any wonder things 
turned out as they did ? I say the only sur- 
prise to me is that O'Brien had not a much 
lareer majority. 

And now, having fought that terrible fight 
against mob violence — Shaving on several oc- 
casions been struck, and on all occasions 
borne abuse of a most malevolent type at the 
hands of my opponent — ^the " Freeman's Jour- 
nal," the "National" organ, join Mr. Pat 
O'Brien in his malignant attacks on me. 
Truly, it is a significant si^ of the times. 

I defy any person in Kilkenny or out of 
it to say that either before, during, or since 
this election I have in any way " given one 
seat to the Factionists." On the contrary, 
I say that your tactics are eminently calcu- 
lated to have that effect, and from your glee 
and satisfaction at my defeat I cannot argue 
anything but that you prefer to-day to see 
Mr. Pat O'Brien, M.P., for Kilkenny, rather 
than, yours truly, 

J. P. Farrell. 

Longford, July 19th, 1895. 

Mr. Farrell, a few days afterwards, when no 
candidate could be got for East Wicklow (ow- 
ing to the retirement of Mr. O'Kelly, who de- 
feated Mr. Sweetman three months before), 
wired his willingness to stand and defray his 
own expenses. This offer the " Committee " 
rejected, and, without going through the fare© 
of summoning a Convention, Mr. William 
O'Brien got Mr. CKeeffe, M.P., of Limerick, 
nominated at the last moment. That gentle- 
man was actually unaible to visit the constitu- 
ency, so East Wicklow was lost^, and handed 
to the Parnellites. 

The fighting quality of others of the nomi- 
nees of the " Committee " may be judged from 
an extract taken from its organ (Dublin 
" Evening Telegraph " of 16th July, 1895) in 
reference to the Waterford contest against 
Mr. John Bedmond : — 

It would be a miracle indeed if the Ahti- 
Parnellite candidate won. The Anti-Parnel- 
lite candidate could hold no public meeting, 
he could not canvass a solitary vote. He sent 
round a circular stating that owing to orga- 
nised mobs he could ndt move out. 

Tw6 months afterwards this gallant candidate 
was rewarded by being put forward in South 
Kerry against Mr. William M. Murphy. 
The Committee ** charged with the condiict 
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of the Irish elections" in 1895 had sixteen 
fewer contests to deal with than in 1892. 
Nevertheless, four constituencies, where the 
Parnellites were "beaten in 1892, were lost to 
the National Party in 1895— viz., East Wiok- 
low, South Meath, North Boscommon, and 
Kilkenny City. In the two former feeling 
had been twice tested in the interval, and 
bye-elections resulted in the defeat of Mr. 
Bedmond's candidates. But in 1895 the 
"Committee'* were much too busily engaged 
attacking men on their own side to fight the 
Parnellites. The seat in East Clare was sac- 
rifiiced because the "Committee" insisted, 
without regard to local feeling, that a Dil- 
lonite candidate should be imported. As the 
" Committee " T^ere in sole possession of the 
funds of the movement, they could dictates a 
choice, for no eligible person with means 
could be got to stand. In Wesit Clare th« 
seat was wrested from the Parnellites in 
spite of the neglect of the " Committee " who 
called the Convention theTe the latest in Ire- 
land, and would not even provide a man to 
fight Mr. Bochefort Maguire. It was easier 
finding candidates to run against colleagues 
than to provide for contests against the 
en«my. Beyond the triumph in West Clare 
the only seat captured from the Parnellites 
was North Galway, while in places like Cork 
City and North Meath, Mr. Bedmond's sup- 
porters, who were heavily beaten in 1892, 
came very near success. No Tory seat wah 
contested .by the "Committee," and its tac- 
titians did their utmost to prevent the 
selection of Mr. Knox, M.P., as candidate 
for Derry, which he carried so handsomely 
for the popular side. 

Writing on these episodes in November, 
1896, the Bev. J. M'Elhatton, C.C, Strabane, 
declared in the " Derry Journal " : — 

No longer ago than the last general elec- 
tion the Party which, of course, then as now 
meanit Mr. Dillon, refused to pay a shilling 
towards the election expenses of North 
Mayo, because, forsooth, the constituents 
would not accept the labelled candidate of 
"the Bosses," who, nevertheless, would have 
run their nominee against Mr. Crilly, the 
choice of the constituents, could they have 



got a sufiicient number of voters to sign his 
nomination paper. Only £50 were given out 

' of the National Funds towardls the election 
expenses of Vesey Knox in the hard-fought 
constituency of Londonderry? Towards 
Arthur O'Connor's election expenses in East 
Donegal only £100 was wrung out of Mr. 

• Dillon by the exertions of your humble ser- 
vant and a few others at the Letterkenny 
Oonventiooi. During this same general elec- 
tion two of his henchmen in the Party pro- 
cured the special honouir of being returned 
each for two constituencies. 

Thus the Committee of 1895, with large 
funds sA, its dis^pofial, had not a single achieve- 
ment against the Parnellites to set against its 
defeats beyond the .capture of North Galway. 
While doing nothing to diminish the Tory 
strength, it skilfully arranged for the handing 
over of a Nationalist seat in Ulster to the 
Liberal Solicitor-General. This came to be 
known as the North Tyrone Scandal. The 

bargain to assign over North Tyrone was struck 
after Lord Bosebery declared that the satis- 
faction of the claims of Ireland must be 
postponed pending the conversion of the 
" Predominant Partner," to Home Bule. The 
initiation of the plan was entrusted to Mr. 
Edward Blake, through whom the Govern- 
ment Whip had just tried to induce the Irish 
Party to accept a subsidy of £2,000, and, up 
to the present, those concerned in the trans- 
action have withheld the documents relating 
to it, from the public. Of course, it must 
be owned that this was not the first 
effort made to secure the concession 
of a seat from the Nationjali&ts for a 
Liberal Law Oflicer. Mr. Parnell in 1888-9 
entertained a similar . proposal. The seat in 
Co. Waterford was then kept vacant an entire 
year aft^r the death of Mr. Pyne, M.P., with 
a view to the election of a gentleman who be- 
fore and since held high legal oflSce under the 
Liberal Administration, Objection to it 

'then within the Irish Party defeated the pro- 
ject, and it was abandoned by Mr. Parnell. 
On many grounds, however, that proposal woe 
much more tolerable than that which 
the majority of the Irish Party en- 
dorsed in 1886, when Captain O'Shea was im- 
posed on Galway without taking the P3' ' 
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upon the plea that he wae a useful go-between 
for Mr. Pamell with the Liberals. 

The case that best corresponds to that of 
North Tyrone was the action of O'Oonnell in 
July^ 1846, in permitting Sheil to walk in for 
Dungarvan after his acceptance of office in 
the newly formed Liberal Government, and 
as there is a curious parallelism between it 
and the events of 1895, a brief account of the 
Dungarvan episode may be given. O'Oon- 
nell in 1846 was stricken with a mortal 
disease ; his great intellect had become tor- 
pid, and, indeed, he was within a few months 
of death. His Party was weak in the House, 
and he had small support amongst the nar- 
row circle of voters in the Irish constituencies. 
What O^Oonnell merely winked at, and what 
Parnell shrank from, was consummated in 
1895. O'Oonnell had apparently bargained 
with the Liberals that on ree^toring them to 
office they would pass 11 measures, including 
a Franchise Bill, a Land Bill, a Oounty Go- 
vernment Bill, and a Bill to increase the 
jiumber of Irish membero, while he was to 
have the distribution of patronage in Ire- 
land. Shiel and three other Irish M.P.'s 
then took office. All had to be re-elected, but 
in Dungarvan alone was the return of an 
O'Connellite a certainty, for out of its limited 
electorate of 163 voters 104 were Repealers. 
When O'Oonnell came back from London 
after putting in the Whigs, on 6th July, 1846, 
he was challenged in Oonciliation Hall as to 
his intentions in Dungarvan, and boldly an- 
swered : — 

If they could get a Repealer elected they 
would, of course, do so. If necessary he 
would go to Dungarvan himself for the pur- 
pose. 

The writ had been issued when this promise 
was made, and at the same meeting O'Con- 
nell referred tJie consideration of the elec- 
tion to " a Committee." The Committee was 
not called for four days, and then OConnell 
" feared it would be impossible to get a can- 
didate on 60 short notice." So it was ad- 
journed till after the nomination. When it 
again was brought together, Sheil, as Master 



of the Mint, was member for Dungarvan. A 
week beforehand O'Oonnell's solicitor had 
written to Smith O'Brien that Shiel was not 
to be opposed ! 

Out of this incident arose the expulsions 
from the Repeal Association* At its next 
meeting T. F. Meagher criticised the Dun- 
garvan connivance, and O'Oonnell interrupted 
him, saying — 

Ton perceive, gentlemen, we will have dis- 
sensions enougn. I beo; of you to keep cool, 
and in order not to give the young getntle- 
man an opportunity of creating dissension I 
will not move the resolution at present, [re 
Dungarvan.] 

Later on he allowed him to speak, remark- 
ing:— 

Two or three men from " The Nation " Office 
came here to create dissension. 

John Mitchel wrote of the election as " the 
Dungarvan rascality," and was described by 
OConnell's friends as a place-hunting at- 
torney. Mr. DiHon, senior, favoured "leav- 
ing the Repeal Association to its natural cor- 
ruption." Smith O'Brien writing 15 years 
later, attributed to it the entire failure of the 
Repeal movement, while Duffy himself half a 
century afterwards declared : — 

• 

If history is to be of any service as a warn- 
ing — ^if Ireland is not to run round in a circle 
of Identical errors for ever, it is a. story which 
must be unsparingly told. 

Within three weeks of the Dungarvan busi- 
ness Mitchel, S. O'Brien, Dillon, and Duffy 
were "expelled" by O'Oonnell from his or- 
ganisation. Meanwhile Dan renewed his 
vows of "independence" of British Parties, 
and the Repeal "rent" (in both senses of 
the word) doubled. Smith O'Brien wrote in 
1861: — 

I have no hesitation in stating it to be my 
sincere conviction, that if in 1846 the Re- 
pealers had steadfastly resisted the tempta- 
tions set before them, and! had adhered to 
the vow of 1845, we should at this moment 
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■have been in ihe enjoyment of an Irish legis- 
lature without having gone beyond the lindts 
of legal and constitutional agitation. 

The tactics pursued in regard to Dungarvan 
in 1846, corresponded with these in North 
Tyrone in 1895. 

The registration of North Tyrone from 
the creation of that Division in 1885 had 
been closely attended to by the Na- 
tionahsts. A permanent staff paid out of 
the National Fund looked after the " claims " 
and " o'bjections " served for or upon the 
voters, and zealous volunteers amongst 
priests and people watched the register with 
almost religious scrupulosity. Nowhere out- 
side Dejry was there anything like the same 
devotion and self-sacrifice shown, and no- 
wihere were fiercer efforts made by the Tories 
and the Bent Offices. At length a Nationalist 
majority was created in North Tyrone, and 
its existence was so fully acknowledged tihat 
the sitting Tory member (a son of the Duke 
of A'bercom) retired, and left a forlorn hope 
to be fought by his solicitor. In November, 
1885, the seat was contested by Mr. John 
Dillon, who had been then absent from Ire- 
land for three years, and he was beaten by 
423 votes. In July, 1886 (upon the same re- 
gister), it was fought by a Protestant Home 
Ruler, who was defeated by 362. In July, 
1892, another Protestant Home Ruler lost by 
only 49 votes, and when the Dissolution of 
1895 arrived it was notorious that there was 
& majority of Nationalists on the voters' lists. 
Yet Mr. Edward Blake avowed that, in 1894, 
he was sent by the Irish Parliamentary Com- 
mittee to the Liberal Whip in the House of 
Commons with the proposal that if £200 a 
year was provided for registration in North 
Tyrone, that seat (which had cost the Na- 
tionalists aibout £10,000 since 1895), would 
be treated as a Liberal one. Mr. Blake re- 
duced to writing the terms of the compact, 
for which he afterwards publicly claimed that 
he had the sanction of the '^Parliamentary 
Committee." This was true, and when in 
1895 that body called Conventions to select 
candidates in every other Nationalist con- 
stituency it carefully abstained from doing 



so in North Tyrone. Local men came up to 
Dublin seeking out a candidate, but they 
were refused help, while at the same moment 
Mr. John Roche, M.P., was touring in Noifth 
Mayo, equipped against his colleague, Mr. 
Crilly, with £300 of public money. To ac- 
centuate this position and let the local Na- 
tionalists realise their helplessness, the Com- 
mittee called a Convention for the other three 
Divisions of Tyrone (omitting North), and at 
it Mr. John Dillon undertook to preside. 
Having fixed the Convention for Mid, East, 
and South Tyrone for Monday, the 8th July, 
1895, at Omagh, word was sent to North 
Tyrone that the candidate there should be 
selected before the Convention for the other 
Divisions met. In North Tyrone alone 
amongst the Nationalist constituencies of 
Ireland, did the Committee fail to assert 
their prerogative claim to call a Convention. 
The " Freeman " had just declared it " trea- 
son" for the Federation Executive to assert 
a right to summon a O^nvention of its Bran- 
ches to select a candidate, and the object in 
abstaining from convening delegates in North 
Tyrone soon became apparent. 

The Liberals had an active and influen- 
tial legal agent working for the candi- 
dature of the Solicitor -General, and 
a circular was sent to selected per- 
sons to meet in Strabane on the 5th July, 
1894, to choose a candidate. A letter to the 
" Derry Journal " from a Stralbane Nationalist, 
dated 15th August, 1895 (three weeks after 
the election of the Solicitor-General) 
states : — 

The gathering in question convened semi- 
privately was got together for the purpose of 
furthering the Whig interest, and succeeded 
in doing so — allowing North Tyrone, which 
for the first time in its history was safe for 
a Nationalist candidate to be a Liberal Home 
Rule seat. That this was truly a hole-and- 
corner assembly a few facts will disclose 
There was, in the first place, no meeting of 
the Strabane Branch of the Federation sum- 
moned to consider the question of selecting a 
candidate or holding a Convention. The 
committee of the Branch did not even know 
anything of the matter. There was no notice 
in the Press, or any other public intimation 
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whatever given. A few circulars were dis- 
tributed to some of the clergy and a few 
chosen laymen. These circulars were not 
sent by Mir. Heal/fe friends, nor to his 
friends in general. Why were they not sent 
broadcast to the Nationalist electors of Stra- 
bane and over the division? There was not 
a Branch of the Federation in North Tyrone, 
regresenited at this so-called "Convention," 
not even a single representative from Drum- 
quin, the most patriotic of the five divisions 
of North Tyrone, and the Nationalists of 
which manage and pay the expenses of their 
own registration. None of these were in- 
vited to attend the Strabane meeting where 
forty-seven electors constituted the great 
" Convention " for the important and' now his- 
toric division. 

Why then, all this underhand work — ^all 
this secrecy in North Tyrone affairs ? Simply 
to deprive Mr. Healy's friends of a strong 
voice in selecting a Parliamentary represen- 
tative. I firmly believe, and I am not alone 
in this opinion, that had there been a full 
and honest Convention called openly and' 
without arrangements of a sinister character, 
and representatives from aE the North Ty- 
rone Branches of the Federation invited, and 
a full and; fearless expression of Nationalist 
opinion, the result would have been far dif- 
ferent in the division to-day. 

To hold no Convention where it was wanted, 
and to call one when no need for it existed, 
was the new statecraft I Even amongsit the 47 
electors at the Straibane gathering, the Soli- 
citor-General's adoption was only carried by 
a majority of one vote against that of Major 
Jameson, afterwards M.P. for West Clare. 
If the Committee " charged by the Irish Party 
with the conduct of the elections " had chal- 
lenged the Strabane assembly, or required 
public notice of it to be given (not to speak of 
summoning a Convention themselves), the se- 
lection of the Solicitor-General would have 
been impossible, but- its members had an 
entirely different game on hand. North Tyrone 
had been " signed, s^ed, and delivered " to 
the Liberals by contract in writing since 19th 
June, 1894, but the Council of the I. N. Feder- 
ation and the entire body of Irish members 
who were included in it were left under the 
impression that it was intended to secure the 
return of a Nationalist for the constituency. 
Mr. John Muldoon, B.L., Assistant Secretary 



in the Federation office, was dii^ 
patched to the J)ivision on the very 
eve of the Dissolution of 1895, and his 
report to the Executive set forth that he had 
been sent to North Tyrone " to ascertain how 
the constituency stood," and that having 
vimted the leading Nationalists who had been 
working at registration there, they were 
"strongly of opinion" that they could not 
be in a better position than they were upon 
the existing voters' list for 1895. This re- 
port brought official proof of the commanding 
position of the Nationalists on the electoral 
roll to the notice of the electoral committee 
a few days before their action in regard to 
North Tyrone . Why it was ignored* has never 
been explained. 

When, thereitore, the "Committee" pur- 
poirted to hold a " Tyrone Convention " for the 
selection of Nationalist Eepresembartiives, omit- 
ting the most coveted Division (whidh Mr. Dil- 
lon coniested in 1885 on his return from Colo- 
rado) they can hardly have expected thatt this 
procedure would pass unchiallenged. South Ty- 
rone was included in the Convention, although 
everyone knew it was as hopelessly lost to 
the Nationalists, as North Tyrone which wae 
excluded, was hopelessly lost to the Tories. 
No pretence was made of providing a candi- 
date for South Tyrone, but the importation 
of its delegates was contrived in order to out- 
vote those of Mid-Tyrone, for wliieh Mr. M. 
J. Kenny, M.P., an antinDillonite, sat. The 
day selected for the Convention was that on 
which the priests of the Derry diocese went 
into retreat, so that it was known they could 
not be present, while Mr. Sheehy's 
Armagh organiser attended with several 
"delegates" from that county, who had no 
votes in either of the Divisions for which a 
candidate was selected. The hall in which 
the Convention met, was guarded by chosen 
partisans, who had been entrusted by Mr. 
Sheehy, M.P., with sole charge of the ar- 
rangements, and whose duty it was to ex- 
clude the Press. Mr. Dillon, of course, 
took the chair. Immediately Mr. Healy 
enquired if delegates were summoned 
from North Tyrone in accordance 
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with jKPecedent, and whether any candidate 
was to be chosen for that Divkion. Mr. Dil- 
l<m replied that the people of North Tyrone 
had made prior arrangements, and that their 
delegates had not been invited. He could 
give no explanation of this circumstance, nor 
why delegates from South Tyrone had been 
introduced to impose candidates on Mid. and 
East Tyrone. Mr. Healy, therefore, read to 
the meeting the terme of the treaty, set forth 
in a letter from Mr. Blake. This startlingly 
explained the non-summoning of North Ty- 
rone delegatee. The reply Mr. Dillion 
made was to complain that he had been 
" trapped " by the question, but he offered no 
defence for thejransaction. 

After the General Election had conclude^l, 
as the Irish Party was about to meet for the 
new Session Mr. Justin McCarthy was in- 
duced (4th August, 1896), to issue a "mani- 
festo" denouncing as treasonable the com- 
munication of the Blake Treaty to the private 
meeting of Tyrone delegates. An extract 
from Mr. Healy's reply explains the nature 
of the attack : — 

The unpurchased labours of many Nationa- 
lists for ten long years had made North 
lYi'one as much a Nationalist seat as North 
Longford or North Louth< Its Tory occu- 
pant, Lord Frederick Hamilton, M.P., had 
deserted the stronghold of the Abercoms, 
and left only his solicitor to fight it for the 
Tories knowing he had been outregistered 
by our men. Funds, an impulse, and a caii* 
didate alone, were wanting to capture it, 
and these essential aids to local effort the 
Committee " charged by the Irish Party with 
the conduct of the elections" shamefully 
withheld. You could provide a candidate 
and funds in North Mayo to fight a pledged 
colleague who had for ten years held the 
seat, and could try to force on the Bishop, 
priests, and people of that constituency a 
man who could not secure enough names to 
fill his nomination paper, and who had not 
got the vote of a single North Mayo priest 
or delegate at the Convention. But in 
North '^one what was your action ? Under 
the Blake compact no delegates to the Tyrone 
Convention were summoned from North 
T^one, which you knew cotdd be carried, 
while scores of delegates were brought from 
South Tyrone which you knew could not (to 



affect the choice of Mid. Tyrone), and no 
pretence of a selection for South Tyrone was 
attempted. Your contrivance was that the 
Solicitor-General of the Liberal Government 
should get North Tyrone, and at any rate 
that a Nationalist Convention to decide on a 
candidate should not be called. This trans- 
action I shall regard as a perpetual stigma 
upon its authors, and an utter breach of faith 
with the Irish Party, by whose authority 
your Committee purported to act. Accord- 
ingly, at a private meeting of delegates, I 
denounced tne arrangement, and until the 
Irish Party makes itself the accomplice of 
M^. Blake, I shall maintain that the Party 
itself is entirely free from any kind of respon- 
sibility for what was done. 

The pretence, then, that I "attacked the 
Party" is mere invention. Certain people 
seek to hold themselves out as " the Party,'* 
and try to screen their blunders, by an out- 
crv when their follies are criticised, that " the 
Party " is attacked ; but as a humble mem- 
ber of the Party I decline to adopt their no- 
menclature and classifications, or to admit 
that they speak or think for me till their war- 
rant is produced. Next to an exposure of 
the fraud on the Borough of Galway in 1886, 
when I stood alone with poor Biggar against 
Messrs. T. P. O'Connor and Co., I shall look 
back with satisfaction on my action in regard 
to Tyrone. 

As to the delay in challenging the tran- 
saction, I reply that until I found, by ques- 
tioning Mr. Dillon at Omagh, that there was 
no intention on this part of your Committee 
to promote a candidature in North Tyrone, 
I could not assume that a res;ponsible body 
of Nationalists, headed by the Chairman of 
the Irish Party, intended to act as they did. 
Hence, I say, that the date of the T^one 
Convention was the date and the only date, 
the place of the Tyrone Convention the place 
and the only place, and the delegates at the 
TS^rone Convention the persons and the only 
persons, when, where, and before whom I 
could properly raise the question of a candi- 
dlature in North Tyrone. The violation of 
the privacy of the Convention, or tfie calum- 
nious misrepresentation of what took place 
thereat, I denounce as heartily as yourself. 
The writing of the Blake letter, and the mak- 
ing of the compact it discloses, is the one 
charge brought by me against any colleague. 
Your refusal to publish this document de- 
monstrates its discredit, for, of course, the 
independence of our Party is gone the mo- 
ment such arrangements can be entered into. 
We are entitled to know why the Party was 
not consulted before such a vital transaction 
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was concluded. I ask. how could the leaders 
of the Irish Party with unimpaired influence, 
send one day to the Chief Liberal Whip to 
fill up the deficit in our funds by providing 
£200 a year for registration work in North 
Tyrone, and next day, sternly intimate to 
him that we wanted a grant for the Christian 
Brothers, or Belief Works in Don^^l, Mayo, 
or Kerry? The thing is absurd, and, of 
course, the obvious result followed that while 
no difficulty apparently was raised about the 
private grant for North Tyrone, public needs 
were neglected — ^the Qiristian Brothers got 
nothing, and other Irish requirements were 
similarly cold-shouldered by the Government. 

The only excuse ever put forward for sur- 
rendering the seat was, that when the Na- 
tionalists were in a minority in 1892 they al- 
lowed North Tyrone to be contested by the 
Liberals. The same might be said of Bel- 
fast, or any other hopeless place, and no one 
can explain in what way it touches the argu- 
ment that a constituency with a Nationalist 
majority of 91 in 1895 should be allowed to 
return a member of the Irish Party. 



CHAPTER XXVin. 
PREPARING MR. M'GA.RTHYS DOWNFALL. 

On the day the new Tory Parliament met 
(15th August, 1895), Lord Rosebery, who was 
supposed to have recanted at Edinburgh, on 
17th Maroh, 1894, the "Predominant Part- 
ner " doctrine, made haste as his first official 
act as Leader of the Opposition to repeat his 
famous formula for the shelving of Home 
Bule. The Liberal Leader rewarded the 
Irish Party for its aupport of the policy of 
"filling up the cup," and "ploughing the 
sands of the sea," during his Premiership by 
declaring in the fiouse of Lords: — 

I have been directly challenged by the prin- 
cipal Ministerial organ to repeat in my place 
to-night the words 1 uttered when I first held 
the position occupied' by the noble marquis 
(Lord Salisbury), words which I will not re- 
capitulate, but which have become tolerably 
familiar to your ears, and intolerably familiar 
to mine, by the phrase "predominant part- 
ner." My lords, I acknowledge those words 



were spoken on the spur of the moment, but 
I also declare that they embodied the result 
of my deepest and' most conscientious convio* 
tions. I have never withdrawn from them, 
and I never will withdraw from, ihem, be^ 
cause they represent the commonsenso of the 
Irish question. 

This passage the "Freeman" suppressed in 
the educational interests of iflie Irish people ! 
The Liberals at the Creneral Election left 
127 British constituencies unprovided wdth 
candidates, and Mr. Dillon in a public letter, 
dated 16th November, 1895, confessed: — 

The Liberal Government decided to resign 
and not dissolve Parliament against the ad- 
vice of the Irish Parliamentary Party, thereby 
leaving the date of the GKsneral Election to 
the Tories. 

In an oration, after another renunciatory 
speech of Lord Bosebery's, Mr. Dillon said — 

I take this opportunity, the first on which 
I have spoken in Ireland since the General 
Election, of saying deliberately that I am not 
satisfied with the way in which tJie Liberal 
Party fought the election. I think Homo 
Bule ought to have been put in a more pro- 
minent position. And I say further that I 
am not satisfied, and that no Irish Nationalist 
can be satisfied with the speech delivered at 
Scarborough the other day by the Earl of 
Rosebery, and I warn the Liberal Party and 
the leaders of the Liberal Party that if this 
alliance between us and the Liberal Party is 
to be continued it can be continued only on 
the ground that they are faithful to the policy 
of Mr. Gladstone. 

The process of locking the stable door after 
the steed was stolen, was thus conducted with 
the pomp of public ceremonial. Other lead- 
ing membezB of the " Committee of the. Irish 
Paity" spent the Autumn in explanations. 
Mr. McCarthy in Septemlier, 1895, wrote to 
the " New York Tribune " : — 

The sreat collapse of the Liberal Party in 
England' at the late elections was due to all 
manner of conflicting influences — ^the- Local 
Veto Bill dragging here, the Independent 
Labour Party pulling there, the Liberal fin< 
ancial system making enemies in one direc* 
tion, the Home Rule question making ene* 
mies in another. 
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In the October number of the New York 
" Forum " for 1895 Mr. McCarthy deelared :— 

Not Home Rule, then, but the Local Veto 
Bill, has been the defeat oi the Liberal Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. Wm. OBrien had a theory of hie own, 
and in a letter dated 19th September, 1895, 
said in the London " Times " : — 

It is owing to the discontent of the Crofter 
members wiui the half hearted attempt of the 
Government to give effect to the recommenda- 
tions of the Koyal Commission, culminating 
in Dr. MacGr^or's resignation, that the 
Liberal Party is in ruins and the Tory Party 
in power. 

The "Freeman's Journal," in it» diag- 
nosis of the cause of the Liberal defeat, dif- 
fered boldly with these leadeiB of opinion, 
and peisifitently declared that Lord Bbsebery 
would have been triumphantly returned to 
power once more, only for Mr. Healy and 
**the Omagh Scandal." 

When Parliament assembled, on the 15th 
August, 1895, with the Tories in a ma- 
jority of 150, and Home Rule suibmezged, 
some expedient wae sought for by 
patriotic representatives to heal the troubles 
in the Irish Party. At the first meet- 
ing of the Irish members, alter Mr. McCar- 
thy's re-election as Chairman, Mr. Arthur 
O'Connor moved to abolisli the Committee, 
as an experiment to avoid faction, and to 
free the Chairman from advisers who claimed 
to control his discretion. Mr. Dillon resisted 
this, and it was defeated by 35 votes to 29. 
Six months later when Mr. Dillon got him- 
self made Chairman, his first step was to do 
away with the Committee! Instead of at- 
temiyting in any way to compose the situation, 
at the outset of a Parliament, with so 
hostile a majority, warlike measures were re- 
aolved on by the leaders of the " majority " 
within the Irish Party. First, Mr. Dillon 
got the ballot to elect the Committee post- 
poned for four days with a view to caucussing 
the new M.P.'s and concerting his plans. 
Then, on August 1^, 1895, when the Party 



met to ballot for the Committee, one of his 
friends interposed on his inaftructions to 
raise the question of North Tyrone. Mr. 
Dillon made a speech in exculpation of his 
part in the business, and then, as appears 
from the "Freeman," Mr. T. M. Healy 
moved., and Mr. E. M'Hugh seconded — 

That the correspondence between the 
Hon. £. Blake and the Right Hon. T. A. 
Dickson, disclosed by Mr. Dillon to this 
Party, be given to the Press. 

To this Mr. Dillon objected, and he got Mr. 
Flynn to propose, and Mr. Kilbride to second, 
a " disciplinary " amendment : — 

That this meeting of the Irish Party ex- 
press its approval of the issue and terms of 
the address of its Chairman, dated 6t]L 
August, in reference to the action of Mr. T. 
M. Healy, M.P., at the Omagh Convention, 
and with the record of the proceedings in 
connection with the seats in North and South 
Tyrone read before the meeting, confirms 
the statement in the Chairman's address that 
Mr. HeaVs charges against his colleagues 
at the Omagh Convention were unfounded 
and untrue and that ihe attack made by Mr. 
Healy at the Omagh Convention in the 
midst of the General Election placed in the 
hands of the enemies of Ireland a miost effec- 
tive and poisonous weapon at a critical mo- 
ment in the history of the movement. 

The Party could not be got to stomach this, 
and it was negatived without a division. This 
was a bad facer. " Resignation," *' retirement 
from public life," or other dreadful conse- 
quences would, however, follow if the " ma- 
jority " did not agree to approve Mr. Dillon's 
arrangements. So Mr. Jordan moved, and 
Mr. Collery seconded : — 

That having heard the statement of Mr. 
Dillon and the incident at the Omagh Con- 
vention, and having read to us Mr. Blake's 
letter and other documents in connection 
with the registration of North and South 
Derry and North and South IV^one, we 
hereby express our entire approval of the 
action of the Chairman and Committee in 
connection with those seats. 

Even this was only carried by a majority of 7. 
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The following voted for and againat the pub- A month previously when Mr. Sexton an- 
lication of the Blake correspondence : — nounced his retirement, Mr. Webb wrote : — 



Against : 

Messrs. Abraham, R. -Ambrose, Austin, 
Collery, Condon, Crean, T. Curran, J. Daly, 
Dillon, Donelan, Flynn, Gilhooly, Hogan, 
Kibride, Jordan, M'Cartan, McCarthy, MT>er- 
mott, McDonnell, P. A. M'Hugh, MacNeill, 
Mand€ville, Minch, J. F. X. O'Brien, P. J. 
O'Brien, T. P. O'Connor, O'Mallev, Pinker- 
ton, Power, Sheehy, TuUy, Webb, Young— 33. 

For: 

Messrs. E. Dany, Carvill, Commins, Crilly, 
T. B. Curran, Doogan, Engledew, Ffrench, 
Fox, Gibney, Hammond, M. Healy, T. J. 
Healy, T. M. Healy, Jameson, Knox, E. 
M'Hugh, M'Aleese, MoUoy, Morris, Mumag- 
han, A. O'Connor, Jas. O'Connor, T. D. Sul- 
livan, D. Sullivan, Tuite— 26. 

The Party was then allowed to ballot for the 
Committee. Eighteen months before, Mr. 
Arthur O'Connor had been put off this body, 
and in the previous February no Anti-Dil- 
lohite was elected on it except Mr. Healy, 
who refused to act. Now, however, after the 
debate on "the Omagh Scandal" the ballot 
resulted in the return of Messrs. Healy, A. 
O'Connor, and Knox on the Committee. The 
published figures stood : — 



T. M. Healy 


. 31 


T. Sexton . . 


29 


E. Blake . . 


. 31 


E. V. Knox 


28 


J. Dillon . . 


. 31 


T. P. O'Connor . . 


28 


A. O'Connor 


29 


M. Davitt . . 


28 



Upon this one votary of "majority rule" 
showed his chagrin by immediately resigning 
his seat. This was Mr. Alfred Webb, one 
of the Treasurers of the Party, who, in a re- 
tiring address, declared : — 

Kecent events oblige me now to retire. The 
Party has not effectually resented the me- 
thods that thwarted and discouraged Mr. Sex- 
ton. It has not effectually denounced base- 
less attacks upon the character' and the pat- 
riotism of Mr. Blake and other members of 
the Committee, made at a moment and in a 
manner most calculated to injure National 
interests. 



Whenever a man tells me he is '^ giving up 
politics " I begin to look out for his name on 
ConseWative or Independent platforms. So 
whenever he is " sick of this squabbling " I 
know his mind is clouded. 

The Tetum of Messais. A. O'Connor, Healy, 
and Knox on the new Committee in August, 
1895, was the more resented because the 
finances of the General Election had to 
be vouched and certified. Mr. Davitt was 
still in Australia, Mr. Blake in Canada, and 
Mr. Sexton declined to serve, so that for the 
moment the sacred "majority" was gone, 
and money was urgently needed for various 
election raids. 

In this extremity it was determined 
that vigorous steps must be taken against the 
three newly-elected membeiB of the Com- 
mittee. It was therefore arranged that, wben 
the Committee met Mr. McCarthy as' Chairman 
should decide that the old Committee elected 
in the expired Parliament and by the former 
Party stiU remained in office ! By this means 
a " majority " could be secured, for Mr. Con- 
don and Mr. Abraham were members of the 
previous Committee, and thus could be im- 
ported to vote on all financial questions con- 
nected with the expenditure of the General 
Election. Mr. M'Carthy, therefore, declared 
that Mr. A. O'Connor and Mr. Knox, who 
were not members of the old Committee, had 
no vodce in the financial arrangements arising 
out of the General Election, and that for this 
purpose Messrs. Condon and Abraham were 
still in office. To appreciate this ruling it 
should be understood that, before the Dissolu- 
tion of 1895, no electoral Committee had been 
created by the Party. The existing Com- 
mittee was " charged with the control of the 
elections," and, of course, it went put of 
office when its successor was elected. For 
election necessities the old Committee only 
dealt with finance, in right of its ordinary 
powers, and the Party which constituted it had 
now passed away. Many old members 
had not been re-elected, a new Pariy and 
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a new Committee had been called into ,being ; 
yet for the purpoee of voting the moneys re- 
quired during the contests by a favoured eec-r 
tion, it was decided that Messrs. Condon's and 
Abraham's functions, which were purely ees- 
sional, had never lajpsed. 

On August 21st, 1895, Messrs, A. O'Connor 
and Knox presented themselves in the Com- 
mittee Room, but they found Messrs. Con- 
don and Abraham installed in their places, 
and were told by Mr. Dillon they had no 
right to be present I Mr. McCarthy, as Chair- 
man, sustained his oibjection, for otherwise 
such expenditure as Mr. Roche's raid 
against Mr. Crilly's seat might have 
had to be defrayed out of the 
privy purse of those who promoted it. Messrs. 
O'Connor and Knox protested against being 
excluded from financial control or knowledge 
of the matters which the Party had just 
elected them to manage, but the only reply 
made was that the Committee would adjourn 
unless the two duly elected " intruders " left 
the room. Mr. J, F. X. O'Brien, who had 
the books and accounts, would have walked 
off if they remained, so to avoid scandal 
Messrs. A. O'Connor and Knox retired, being 
accompanied by Mr. Healy. This proceed- 
ing sealed as secret the election expenditure 
of 1895, and showed the spirit in which the 
conciliatory action of the Party in reconsti- 
tuting the Committee on a representative 
basis, was regarded. When considering such 
tactics it is instructiv-e to recall John Mitchel's 
remarks in his "Last Conquest of Ireland" 
on the condition of things in the movement 
half a century before : — 



O'Brien, Davis, and all the "Young Ire- 
land " Party were always in favour of a publi- 
cation of accounts, because it would take out 
cf the mouth of the enemy a very common 
taunt against Mr. CConnell, that he was 
taking the people's money and' not telling 
what he was doing with it. They knew also 
that much of it was employed in payinsr un- 
necessary salaries, and to very unworthy per- 
sons ; for it was a singular fatality of O'Con- 
nell that his creatures, dependents, and em- 
ployes were always of the rascal species. Yet 
none of us ever suspected that O'Connell 
I 



used one farthing of the money for any other 
purpose than furthering the cause of Repeal. 

Of course no offence to OConnell's memory 
is meant by suggesting that an exact parallel 
existed in 1895. 

The first Session of the Tory Parliament in 
1895 only lasted three weeks, being called 
merely to pass unvoted estimates in Supply, 
When it met, it was known that there must be 
a vacancy for some Irish seat owing to Mr. 
Kilbride, M.P. for South Kerry, having 
been also elected in I^orth Galway. Mr, 
Kilbride put off declaring for wdiich con- 
stituency he would sit, until the last day al- 
lowed by the Standing Orders of Parliament, 
and on the same day that he announced hie 
determination to sit for North Galway the 
writ for South Kerry was moved. This was 
on Friday, 23rd August, 1895. On tKat 
evening a meeting of the Committee of the 
Irish Party was held. There Mr. Knox as 
he afterwards publicly declared, asked was 
it intended to call a Convention in South 
Kerry. Mr. Dillon replied that South Kerry 
seemed to^have already made its selection — 
Mr. Wm. ^. Murphy having been recommen- 
ded at a meeting of priests of the Cahiroiveen 
Deanery on the 13th Aug. On this assur- 
ance the Committee adjourned, and Mr. Dil- 
lon, having Jed Mr, Knox to believe that no 
intervention was intended, by the same even- 
ing's mail despatched Mr. Kilbride, M.P., 
with his candidate, Mr. T. G. Farrell, to the 
constituency. Next day (Saturday, 24th 
August, 1895), the "Cork Examiner" pub- 
lished the following : — 

Cahirciveen, Friday. 

Intelligence has reached Cahirciveen that 
the Irish Parliamentary Party have recom- 
mended Mr. Farrell, of London, as a suitable 
candidate to fill the vacancy for a member of 
Parliament for South Kerry, occasioned by 
Mr. Kilbride being elected for North Galway, 
for which constituency he (Mr*. Kilbride) is 
to take his seat. The Nationalists of South 
Kerry are pleased with the selection of the 
Irish Party in jecommending Mr. Farrell, and 
all here admire the gallant and' sincere fight 
he made against Mr. John Redmond in 
Waterford last month. 
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The Iriah Party was never consulted, and gave 
no approval to Mr. Fairell's candidature, but 
the "Cork Examiner," in a leading article, 
strongly recommended him as their choice. 
Neither in th« Party nor in it» Committee was 
the name of Mr. T. G. Farrell or of any other 
candidate for the vacancy mentioned. 

Mr. Kilbride, M.P., accompanied by Mr. 
T. G. Farrell, arrived in Kenmare on Satur- 
day morning. There, alter consulting with 
supporters of hisi own, he decided on calling 
a Convention to assemble at Killorglin on 
Wednesday at 10 a.m., although the nomina- 
tion was not to be held until the following 
Saturday. Killorglin was outside the con- 
stituency altogether, and the people of the 
Wefitexn district had announced a Convention 
to be held in Cahirciveen on the next Thurs- 
day. Mr. Kilbride telegraphed invitations 
to his friends to come to Killorglin with six 
suppoitOTS to select Mr. Farrell, and on Mon- 
day, August 26th, 1895, Mr. Sheehy des- 
patched delegates' credentials from Dublin 
by the 6 p.m. poet to these persons and a 
few others who thus first heard of this Cun- 
venltion late on Tuesday afbemoon. At 11 
p.m. on the same Monday night Mr. Justin 
M*Oarthy called a meeting of the Parliamen- 
tary Committee in London "to consider the 
que^ion of the South Kerry vacancy." There 
Mr. Dillon went through the ceremony of 
moving that Mr. Sheehy be instructed to 
summon a Convention in Killorglin for the 
following Wednesday, although he knew 
what had already been done by Messrs. 
Sheehy and Kilbride. He also proposed that 
Mr. Kilbride be insitructed to preside at this 
gathering. To these motions Mr. A. O'Cm- 
nor moved as an amendment that the ques- 
tion of the Kerry election be referred to the 
Irish Party, but this was rejected by the vote 
oi Mr. Justin McCarthy. It was the right of 
every member of the Committee, when in a 
minority, to have a meeting of the Paity con- 
vened, but tfliia was now formally refused. 
Apparently the Committee would never have 
been called, but that it became known Mr. 
Knox must be atbsent, and thus that a " ma- 
jority " could be had. In a letter dated 28th 



August, 1895, to Mr. McCarthy, and pub- 
lished by Mr. Knox in November, 1895, he 
made this point clear : — 

I write a line to explain whv I could not 
be present at the important meeting of the 
Committee which took place last Monday. 
You will remember that at Friday's meeting I 
raised the question of the South Kerry va- 
cancy, and suggested that Mr. Sheehy be re- 
quested, as secretary of the Federation, to 
call, in accordance with the rules of that 
body, a Convention at Cahirciveen. Mr. 
Dillon said that this resolution would be re- 
garded as contentious, inasmuch as it had 
been customary to dh*ect Mr. Sheehy to act 
in such cases not as secretary of the Federa- 
tion. I said that I had no wish to raise any 
contentious question, and the matter drop- 
ped, with, as I imagined, a general consent 
that the constituency should be allowed to 
choose its candidate as it pleased. Immedi- 
ately after this meeting I told you that this 
week would be my only chance during the 
autumn to get a short holiday, and took over 
one of two "pairs" which you had by mis- 
take made with two Tories. You will judge 
of my surprise when I received on Tuesday a 
summons to a meeting on Monday to consider 
the* question of the South Kerry vacancy. If 
the summons had been wired to my usual ad- 
dress in London even so late as noon on Mon- 
day, it would have been forwarded to me in 
time, and I should certainly have come. 

It is clear that if any Convention was to be 
called in South Kerry it ought to have been 
called on that Friday. The interveninc Sun- 
day would have afforded an opportunity for 
the selection of delegates in the usual way. 
Mr. Murphy was perfectly willing to submit 
hi; claims to any Convention so called, and 
the unfortunate contest would have been 
avoided. If Mr. Dillon intended that a Con- 
vention should be called at all he should have 
accepted my proposal then with whatever 
amendment he thought necessary. 

I have since learnt two further facts — 
firstly, that Mr. Kilbride left London for the 
constituency on that Friday; and secondly, 
that Mr. Sheehy had actually issued the in- 
vitations to the Convention on Monday at 
two o'clock, before the Committee met to 
go through the solemn farce of directing that 
the Convention should be held. I do not 
blame Mr. Sheehy for this, but those who 
directed him so to act. The whole proceed- 
ing showed a lamentable lack both of cour- 
tesy and fair play. 

The KiUorglin assembly, of course, selected 
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Mr. Farrell, but on the Saturday following 
Mr. Wm. Murphy wae put in nomination as 
a candidate. In the addresfi which Mr. 
Murphy issued to the electors of the con- 
stituency, he wrote : — 

I was quite ready andf willing to submit my 
name to a Convention of delegates of the 
Division;, and to loyally abide bv its decision. 
Your late member, who was elected for two 
constituencies, had not the courtesy to make 
any public communication to you as to his 
intentions. Time passed and no Convention 
was announced, while Mr. Kilbride and a 
carpet-bag candidate from London were se- 
curing the Division, giving private informal 
tion to any whom they could induce to pro- 
mise them support that a Convention would 
be held in Killorglin, a place altogether out- 
side the Division, on Wednesday the 28th of 
August. But it was only by Tuesdayjs post, 
which reaches many parts of the constituency 
late in the day, that any ofELcial intimation of 
thf Convention was received, when it was 
entirely too late for those who had not pre- 
vious private information to arrange to at- 
tend. Conventions are a means designed to 
avoid contests between members of the same 
party by ascertaining, through representative 
delegates, the opinions of the majority of the 
people. In order that their decisions should 
nave any respect they should include a fairly 
constituted' representation of the whole com- 
munity interesed in their proceedings. No 
such character can be claimed for the Killor- 
glin Convention. This Convention was repu- 
diated' in advance by the leading clergy in the 
^eater part of the Division, and not one 
priest from Sneem to G-lenbeigh, a district 
which comprises three-fourths of the electors, 
was present at the Convention. 

•On Monday, Ist September, 1895, a manifesto 
to South Kerry, written by Mr. T. P. O'Con- 
nor, aad signed by Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
was ifisued. It declared : — 

The nomination of Mr. William Murphy in 
opposition to (Mr. T. G. Farrell, the candidate 
•chosen by a Convention summoned by me, in 
accordance with the usage of the Irish Party 
during its whole existence, brings not only 
you, but the whole people of Ireland face to 
face with a momentous issue 

The forces of revolt, against which my col- 
leagues who are loyal to "wie Party pledge, and 
myself, have been fighting for three years, 
Jiave chosen a moment for forcing the deci- 



sion of issue between unity^and disruption 
which places my colleagues m a better posi- 
tion to meet them than we have hitherto occu- 
pied. 

The flimsiness of the first allegation isi ap- 
parent. An explanation of the second will 
be found in a letter published the previous 
week by Mr. Alfred Webb, ex-M.P., in re- 
gard to his resignation. Mr. Weibb avowed : — 

 

It was agreed by those whom I consulted 
(and yielded! assent to such agreement) that 
public opinion was not healthy enough to en- 
able us to proceed! to the expulsion of those 
who thus in our mind had broken their en- 
gagements. Mr. Healy*s action at Omagh 
was condoned by a majority of our members 
in private ballot free from personal influences. 

Mr. Murph/s treatment, scandalous as it 
was, would not have been resented by his 
friends if Mr. McCarthy's " manifesto " had 
not appeared, but as a protest Messrs. A. 
O'Connor and Healy left London on Tuesday, 
September 2nd, 1895, to aasociate themselves 
with Jiis action — as Dr. Fox, M.P., had pre- 
viously done. The polling in South Kerry 
was fixed for the following Friday, and the 
constituency was so mountainous and inac- 
cessible that half the voters, being unaware 
that a contest was proceeding, did not come 
•to the poll. Leading clergymen of the 
Deanery of Kenmare took a different view 
from those of the Deanery of Cahirciveen. 
Their action on the result was decisive, and 
Mr. Dillen's nominee was declared elected on 
the 6th Septemlber, 1895. 

A year elapsed before the merits of Mr. T. G. 
Farrell, M.P., were fully understood. He was 
convicted in a London police court in Octo- 
ber, 1896, for selling diseased Dutoh pork 
unfit for human food in the Metropolitan 
Meat Market. Shortly afterwards he ob- 
tained judgment for a small sum of money 
against one of his most zealous colleagues, and 
published his name in the ''Black List." 
Has opponent in South Kerry, Mr. Wil- 
liam Murphy, was an old and faithful col- 
^ league who had given years in Parliament, 
and had spent thousands of pounds in trying 
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to advance the Na/fcional Oauae. He was one 
of the Treasurers of the National Federation ; 
one of the Directoijs appointed hj the Irish 
PSarfcy to found the "National Press," and 
was even retained on the " Freeman " Board 
by the Committee presided over by the Lord 
Bishop of Raphoe. In a letter to Mr. 
McCarthy, dated 9th September, 1895, Mr. 
Murphy stated : — 

• 

When I accepted the invitation of the 
Deanery of Cahirciveen I was not put up in 
opposition to anybody. I was assured, and I 
have reason to believe with truth, that my 
name was received with general approval by 
the priesfs of the division, with perhaps one 
exception, and it seemed to be generally as- 
sumed that I would not be opposed at the 
Convention. I was anxious to know when 
the Convention would be held, and being in 
London on Friday, the 23rd August, the day 
the writ was moved, I was informed that at a 
meeting of the Committee that evening the 
subject was mentioned, but that nothing was 
done, and I was led to believe from a remark 
of Mr. Dillon's, which was repeated to me, 
that there would be no Convention. 

For the next two months Mr. Dillon 
devoted himself to working up "the 
country" to ihorror at the "treason" 
of those who opposed Mr. T. G. Far- 
relL He had himself, in the crisis of 
1890 publicly condemned th.e " precipitancy " 
of the Irish Party in holding the North Kil- 
kenny election (although their candidate. Sir 
J, Pope Henneesy, had been unanimouslv 
chosen before the Split, at a Convention pre- 
sided over by Mr. John Bedmond). Now, 
however, Mr. William Murphy's refusal to re- 
cognise the validity of a scratch "Conven- 
tion " held outside the constituency, at which 
not a single duly-elected lay delegate at- 
tended, and from which the bulk of the clergy 
absented themselves, was treated as unpar- 
donable. Mr. Dillon invited those opposed 
to his ambitions to break their pledges, and 
" eltart a Third Party." 

When such speeches were left unheeded, Mr 
T. P. O'Connor was set to. work. Paid organi- 
sers of the I.N.L. of Great Britain were put in 
motion to get resolutions carried denouncing 



"the Kerry treason," and prominence was 
given to them in the "Freeman" as "im- 
portant pronouncements." Some of these 
organisers crossed to Ireland to " set the hea- 
ther on fire " there. The importance of such 
gentlemen in Mr. T. P. O'Connor's organisar 
tion may be judged from the admission in his 
Report for 1895-6 that, although the total re- 
ceipts of the Irish National League in England 
and Scotland, from May, 1895, to August,, 
1896, was £1,094 4s, no less than £1,206 98 lid 
was paid in salaries and expenses. Within 
^e weeks of the South Kerry election, the 
" organiser^ " energy had accumulated a suffi- 
cient numiber of " manifestations " to justify 
the issue of the following circular. It was 
addressed to the memjbezs of the Executive of 
the Irisb National League of Great Britain : — 

Executive Offices, 
39 Victoria street, Westminster, 
15th October, 1896. 

Dbab Sib — ^You are requested to attend a 
special meeting of the Executive, to be held at 
tliese offices at 3 o'clock on Thursday, 7 th No- 
vember, to consider and deal with the resolu- 
tions adbpted at the conferences of Branches 
recently held in Scotland, Yorkshire, London, 
and Lancashire. — Yours truly. 

J. F. X. O^Bribn, Secretary. 

The expulsions from the " Freeman '* 
Board had been carried without, any 
pretext, but now it was thought a good "cry" 
bad been found. Mr. Dillon resolved to 
superintend operations in person. Ac- 
companied by Mr. J. Swifte MacNeill, Q.C., 
M.P., and Mr. Flynn, M.P., he crossed over 
from Ireland to attend the meeting. 
There were also present the following London 
resident members of the Executive : -pMr. T. 
p. O'Connor, M.P., President of the I.N.L., 
Great Britain ; Messrs. Justin McCarthy, 
M.P. ; Dr. Tanner, M.P. ; William Abra- 
ham, M.P. ; J. F. X. O'Brien, M.P. 

The opponents of these tactics decided not 
to attend, and therefore the expulsion resolu- 
tion was adopted unanimously. It was pro- 
posed by Mr. T. P. O'Connor, seconded by 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, and ran : — 
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That the Executive has received from Con- 
ventions of the Branches of the organisation 
in the West of Scotland, Yorkshire, and Bast 
of Scotland, Lancashire, London, and Com- 
herland, resolutions calling upon the Execu- 
tive to exercise its powers under Rule 6 of 
ihif Constitution to remove Mr. Healy from 
the Executive, on the ground that he has 
shown himself out pi harmony with the gene- 
ral policy of the organisation, and especially 
in his action at Omagh and his revolt in 
South Kerry. 

That the Executive, acting as the mouth- 
piece and representative of the organisation, 
and fully agreeing with the views of the or- 
ganisation as to OVir. Heal^s conduct and its 
results hereby removes Mr. Healy from the 
Executive. 

Three months previous to this, Mr. John 
Barry, the founder of the Irish organisation 
in England in 1871, and Dr. Commins, M.P., 
one of the first presidents of the old S. B. 
Confederation of Great Britain, hiad been 
silently struck off and replaced by DiUonites. 
All these gentlemen had been on the Execu- 
tive, and were members of the Irish organisa- 
tion in England long prior to the connection 
with it of any one of their opponents. Before 
leaving London Mr. Dillon got a "Whip" 
issued to the Irish members of Parliament 
in these terms : — 

House of Commons, November 9, 1895. 

Dear Sir — ^Mr. McCarthy desires us to 
summon a meeting of the Irish Parliamentary 
Party for Thursday next, the 14th inst., at 
half-past two, at 24 Rutland square, Dublin, 
for the purpose of considering what action 
by the Party ought to be taken with regard 
to the South Kerry elections. — Yours very 
truly, 

DoNAL Sullivan, \ Hon. 
William Abraham, ) Sees. 

A meeting of the Council of the I.N. Federa- 
tion was also called in Dublin for the 13th , 
November, 1895, to carry out other expulsions. 
Mr. Dillon had designed a plan for removing 
at a blow five members of the Executive of 
the Federation, including two of its Trea- 
surers, and by this means securing a mar 
jority of that body. To accomplish this pur- 
pose, the votes of the M.P.'s who were ex- 
officio members of the Council of the LN.F. 



became indispensable. It was necessary 
to arrange that a meeting of the Irish 
Party should be fixed for the day after 
the date of the Council meeting, so as to en- 
sure the triumph of " majority rule " wherever 
it was required. A Limerick del^ate 
had been enlisted to give the fol- 
lowing notice of motion for the Federation 
Council meeting : — 

That in consequence of the conduct of 
Messrs. T. M. Healy, M.P. ; Arthur O'Con- 
nor, M.P. ; Dr. Fox, M.P. ; William M. 
Murphy, and Joseph Mooney, in openly defy- 
ing the decision of the Nationalist Convention 
in South Kerry at the late election, and 
thereby leading to scenes of " dissension,** 
which, if tolerated, must inevitably end in the 
ruin of the Irish Party and of this Organisa- 
tion, they are hereby removed from the Ex- 
ecutive of this Organisation, and Messrs. 
Murphy and Mooney are also hereby, re- 
moved from the position of treasurers of it. 

Before the Council of the Federation met 
on the 13th November, 1895, its Executive 
assembled, and as its death song adopted the 
following : — 

Your Executive reports as follows : — 
On the 6th August, 1895, they adopted the 
following resolution : — 

That immediately upon a vacancy in the Irish 
National representation a meeting of ihe Execu- 
tive be summoned on two days* notice, before 
any Convention be called by the Secretary, for 
the selection of Parliamentary candidates. 

It is provided by the Constitution that any 
such decision is binding on a minority, and 
your Executive have to report that the Secre- 
tary called no meeting or the Executive to 
consider the question of the Convention for 
South Kerry. We have to add that the 
county Kerry sends no delegates to this or- 
ganisation (as 7 branches do not exist in the 
entire county Kerry), and that there are no 
living Branches in the constituency of South 
Kerry. The Convention which the Secretary 
purported to call was summoned by him, 
without authority from anyone, and was con- 
vened for the town of Killorglin, which is not 
m South Kerry. The summonses left Dub- 
lin on Monday evening for a Convention on 
Wednesday, consequently they could not 
reach many districts in South Kerry before 
Tuesday night, and as some of these districts 
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are 50 miles from Killorglin, and are moun- 
tainous and unprovided with railway accom- 
modation, it would have been impossible for 
delegates to have arrived m time, even if 
meetings to select delegates could have been 
called on Tuesday night in these places, which 
was utterly impossiUe. 

This procedure is the more regretable, as it 
had been known for weeks that a vacancy was 
to be provided for in the constituency in 
question. 

This was carried and ordered to be published 
hj 11 votes to 3, the minority consisting of 
Messrs. Dillon, Sheehy, and P. A. M'Hugh, 
M.P.'s. Later in the afternoon the Council 
assembled. A motion, of which notice had 
been given, was made to admit the Press, but 
it was opposed by Mr. Dillon, and by 
a majority of 7 secrecy was resolved on. 
A Mr. London then moved the expulsion 
resolution. To this an amendment was pro- 
posed by Sir Thomas Esmonde, M.P., and 
seconded by the Yery Rev. Canon Howley, 
P.P., which ran: — 

That this Council, acting in the interests 
of unity, and desiring to prevent a spirit of 
disunion among Lisht Naitionalists, without 
injury to their organisation and the causes 
certa,in to result from it, deems it advisable, 
without expressing any opinion upon the 
merits or demerits of recent occurrences m 
Ireland, to let bygones be bygones, and, with 
a view of prevenfbing disunion in the future, 
suggests tnat a committee be appointed to 
reconsider the organisation of the Lrish Par- 
liameantary Painty; thsnt the recoomnenda- 
tions of the said committee be accepted by 
all members of the Party as final, and that 
any me-niber of that Part^jr hereafter pub- 
licly dissenting from the action of that Party, 
after full and free discussion within the 
Party, be forthwith called upon to resign 
his seat. 

This was defeated by six votes, the "ma- 
jority" being provided solely by the votes 
of the members of Parliament. The voting 
was: — 

Ayes— 42. Noes-^8. 

Members of Pabliament. 



D. Crilly. 

C. J. Kngledew. 
Sir. T. Esmonde. 

J. P. Farrell, Cavan. 
Peter Ffrencli. 
Dr. Fox. 
J. Gibney. 
John Hammond. 
T. M. Healy. 
T. J. Healy 
Maurice Healy. 
J. Jordan. 

E. V Knox. 

D. MacAleese. 
B. C. MoUoy. 
S. Morris, 

E. M'Hugh. 
A. O'Connor. 
Jas. O'Connor. 
D. Sullivan. 
T. D. Sullivan. 
James. Tuite. 



T. Condon. 

T. Curran, senior. 

E. Crean. 
J. Dillon. 

T. G. Farrell, Kerry. 
J. Finucane. 
J. C. Flynn. 
J. Gilhooly. 
J. H(^an. 
D. Kilbride. 
P. M'Dermofct. 
Dr. M'Donnell. 

F. Mandeville. 
M. M'Cartan. 
J. M'Carthv. 
P. A. M^Hugh. 
S. NacNeill, Q.C. 
J. F. X. O'Brien. 
P. J. O'Brien. 

T. P. O'Connor. 
Wm. O'Malley. 
F. O'Keeffe. 
P. J. Power. 
John Roche. 
J. J. Shee. 
D. Sheehy. 
Dr. Tanner. 
S. Young. 



Delegates. 



T. Barry, Cork. 
J. Boyce, Donegal, 
Thomas Byrne, Gulway 
T. Corry, Meath. 
J. Dolan, Leitrim. 
T. Kelly, Queen's Co. 
W. London, Limerick. 
J. Neary, Roscommon 
J. O'Dowd, Sligo. 
Canon O'Hara, P. P 

Mayo. 
T. O'Neill, Armag:h. 
T. Robertson, Kildare 
J. Shee, Tipperary. 
J. Devlin, Belfast. 
J. Hanratty, Newry. 
J. Slator, Galway. 



Edward Barry. 
P. G. Carvill. 
T. B. Curran, junior. 
J. Daly. 



W. Abraham. 
R. Ambrose. 
M. Austin. 
B. CoUeiy. 



P. Byrne, Down. 

Rev. P. Doyle, C. C, 
Wexford. 

W. Finlay, Cavan. 

Canon Howley, P. P., 
Kilkenny. 

Father Kenny, C. C, 
King's County. 

Kev. P. Meegan, P.P., 
Monaghan. 

Joseph Mooney, Co Dub- 
lin. 

Father O'Reilly, Adm, 
Westmeath. 

Dr. Wray, Fermanagh. 

D. Begley, Limerick. 

W. Doyle, Wexford. 

Aid. Fitzgerald, Cork. 

Rev. P Flynn, P. P., 
Waterford. 

C. J. Keneally, Kil- 
kenny. 

W. M. Murphy, Dublin. 

W O'Doherty, Derry. 



Mr. London's motion was then put and car- 
ried by the same vote, except that Mr. James 
Daly, M.P. for South Monaghan, left before 
the division. Mr. T. G. Farrell, M.P., South 
Kerry, duly attended to cast his first vote 
against those who opposed his inclusion in 
the Irish Party. 

Next day Mr. Dillon met as "the Irish 
Party" (14th November, 1895), and, attended 
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by his majority, carried at another secret ses- 
sion the expulsion of Mr. Arthur O'Connor 
and Mr. Healy from the " Parliamentary Com- 
mittee." The demand of the gentlemen ar- 
raigned that they should have a public trial, 
such as under the Coercion Act is afforded to 
every criminal, was rejected. Mr. Kilbride 
moved : — 

That "Mr. T. M. Healy and Mr. Arthur 
OT/onnor, in openly defying the decision of 
the National Oonvention in South Kerry, 
acted against discipline and endangered the 
existence of the Irish Party, and that ac- 
cordingly they should be removed' from the 
membership of the Comuuttee of the Party. 

The Committee which it was essential to 
"purify" never assembled afterwards, and 
the expulsionists then had their plans ready 
to abolish it altogether. 

Their proceedings, therefore, were de- 
signed purely for the purposes of insult. 
On each of the three occasions on whicji 
expulsions were voted, the same group 
figured in different places as the ex- 
ecutioners. In the British Organisation, the 
Irish Organisation, and the Committee of the 
Party, a small knot, made up a " majority," 
and in no instance would they allow 
the Press to be present, to report the argu- 
ments for and against their conduct. In 
spite of this suppression of facts, the verdict 
of the National journals was significent, both 
for the number and character of the news- 
papers. The popular Press was thus ranged : 



FOB EXPULSION. 

"WaterfordStar." 
Dublin " Freeman." 
" Belfast Irish News." 
* 'Cork Examiner." 
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AGAINST. 

" Cork Herald." 
"Wexford People.' 
"Wexford Free Press." 
" Kilkenny Journal." 
" Roscommon Herald." 
" Carlow Nationalist." 
" Irish Catholic and 

Nation." 
" Dundalk Examiner." 
" Munster News " 

(Limerick). 
"Waterford Citizen." 
" Monaghan Advocate." 
" Fermanagh News." 
" Cavan Celt." 
"Donegal Vindicator." 
" Westmeath National- 
ist." 



>f- 



"Drogheda Independent 
"WicMow People." 
" New Ross Standard." 
"Enniscorthy Guardian " 
" Gal way Observer." 
London "Catholic Uni- 



verse. 
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The calculation was that iihe expelled men 
would be driven into some action which could 
be described as a " secession." A fortnight 
beforehand (1st November, 1895) Mr. Dillon 
declared at Draperstown : — 



It would be infinitely better for Mr. Healy 
to start a party of his own. 

On the -Sunday after the " expulsions " Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor, speaking in Sligo (17th No- 
vember, 1895) openly expressed his disap- 
pointment that this result had not followed, 
and complained : — 

Of course, every politician is the best judge 
of what his own dignity and honour demand ; 
but for myself I am unable to understand 
tl^e temper and mental attitude of a man 
who would remain a member of a Party 
v/hich had inJQlicted upon him such a sentence 
as the Irish Party pronounced against Mr. 
Healy. 

Two years before, the fact had been pub- 
lished that Mr. T. P. O'Connor wrote from 
London to Mr. Bodkin, Q.C., the chief writer 
on the "Freeman," urging the advantage 
of a conjoint attack on Mr. Healy by the 
leaders of the Dillon section and their 
press ; but he received the reply that, unless 
some ground could be assigned such tactics 
would only win sympathy for the man as- 
sailed. From that time onward every move 
in furtherance of the policy then recom- 
mended was engineered by Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor, whose desperate financial position 
was the pivot on which Irish politics now 
hinged. 

After the expulsions, preparation began 
for the setting aside of Mr. Justin McCarthy. 
The meeting of the Irish Party to 
carry out the expulsions, was called 
by notice soMy to consider the question of 
"the South Kerry Election," but Mr. Dillon, 
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as the memT>ers were about to separate, 
jumped up Mid moved : — 

That this Party approves of the suggestion 
made by^e-jirchbishop of Toronto in favour 
of a National Convention representative of 
the Irish race throughout the world, and 
that with the view of carrying this decision 
into effect the Chairman and Committee of 
the Irish Party are hereby authorised to com- 
municate with the Executive of the National 
Federation, and jointly with them to make 
arrangements for the holding of such a Con- 
vention. 

The previous day, at the Council of the Fede- 
ration, Mr. Carvill, M.P., moved that an Irish 
National Convention "be summoned to pro- 
nounce on the situation. Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, however, ruled Mr. Carvill's mo- 
tion " out of order." Mr. Dillon's far more 
irregular motion the Chairman decided to be 
in order. Every previous demand for a Con- 
vention was treated as treason, and had more 
than once been voted' down. During the 
election-s, in the previous July, Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor, at Clonmel, scouted the idea of a 
Convention as a " Dublin Donnybrook Fair." 
Mr. Dillon now proposed that a Convention 
should be summoned by three authorities — 
viz., the Committee of the I.N.F., on which 
he had just obtained a majority hy 
expelling five of its principal members ; by 
"the Committee of the Irish Party," which 
he was about to abolish, and which had been 
similarly " purged " ; and by the " Chairman 
of the Irish Party," into whose shoes Mr. 
Dillon had arranged to step- No time was 
allowed to consider the motion, which was 
moved without notice, but to place on record 
their opinions, Mr. T. M. Healy moved, and 
Dr. Fox seconded, the following amend- 
ment : — 

That a Convention of the people of Ire- 
land be called forthwith, and that the Coun- 
cil of the i^'ederation be asked to appoint a 
Committee to arrange the basis of repre- 
sentation and invitations of the delegates 
and clergy according to established prece- 
dents in times past ; that invitations to pro- 
minent and representative Irishmen or or- 
ganisations should be issued by the Chair- 
roan of the Irish Party. 
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This was rejected by the usual "ma- 
jority," and Mr. DiUon's motion was declared 
carried. 

Of the materials which existed aifc the time 
to form a jepresentative Convention, Mr. 
Wm. O^Brien, a few days afterwards (Bath- 
keale, 24th November, 1895), said : — 

At the present time there are only 490 
Branches of the National Federation in the 
whole country. There are, roughly speaking, 
1,200 parishes in the country ; that is to sa.y, 
that in two out of every three parishes in the 
country there is no organisation at all. . . . 
i'or example, there are six counties in Mon- 
ster. Of these there are three counties, and 
not the least patriotic — ^Kerry, Clare, and 
"Waterford — which have at the present mo- 
ment no voice at all in the councils of the 
Federation. Well, I need not tell you that 
a Convention that would only represent an 
organisation so restricted as that would be a 
poor and a petty thing, and would have no 
right to speak as the voice of the Irish nation. 
. . . Mr. Justin McCarthy is preparing a 
plan for sending the members of the Irish 
Party and county delegates of the stamp of 
Mr. Ldndon into every parish in the country 
to rouse the dormant Branches, and to or- 
ganise new ones, and their instructions will 
be not to be daunted by any amount of ob- 
struction or of apathy whatever. 

There remained on the Committee of the 
I.N.F., despite the expulsions, several priests 
and laymen who would have insisted, if they 
had been consulted, that the arrangements 
for the Convention should be fairly made. To 
oust their interventiodi, plans were laid 
to shut them out. No meeting of the Federa- 
tion had ever been held outside Ireland, so 
it was decided to prevent their interference by 
summoning the. Council in London. By a two- 
day notice priests and laymen in Wexford, 
Waterford, Kilkenny, Tyrone, and the most 
distant parts of Ireland, were politely re- 
quested to give up their duties and suddenly 
come over to the House of Commons and ar- 
range there the basis of the Convention ! Mr. 
Dillon knew they could never do so, and thus 
he kept the arrangements in his own hands. 

Still, lest anyone should be misled into sup- 
posing that free expression of opinion would 
be allowed at the Convention, Mr. Dillon 
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frankly stated his mind. On 14th Jan- 
uary, 1896, at Clondalkin, Co. Dublin, he 
said: — 

I say, in my judgment, that the first man 
who stands up when that Convention as- 
sembles, as probably it will before long — 
though I am in no violent hurry so long as 
there is talk in the air of a general union 
among Irish Nationalists — if the National 
Convention resulted in such a union, then I 
say it would be marked in the history of this 
country as the most gloiHous Convention that 
ever was held-; but, I say, whenever that 
National Convention assembles the first man 
who begins to talk of the disputes between 
Mr. Dillon and Mr. Healy, or Mr. A and Mr. 
B, will be, in my judgment, coughed down or 
run out of the room. The question will be 
the consid'oration of rules, regulations, and 
principles which will be considered necessary 
by the Convention for the maintenance of 
union and the securing of unity of action 
amongst Nationalists. 

To arrange that critics should be "coughed 
down or run out of the room" showed ad- 
mirable generalship, and when this "free 
Convention" was over, Mr. Dillon, speaking 
at Belfast (7th September. 1896), cheerfully 
declared : — 

One effect I hope from this Convention is 
that contentions in the future, if they exist, 
will be so trifling and so contemptible that 
they will no longer be an impediment in the 
path of the Irish army marching to victory. 
For my part I intend to go forward loyally 
on the path that has been pointed out by 
that Convention. I was there to answer any 
accuser. I placed myself unreservedly in 
the- hands of that Convention, and I now 
accept its decrees. 

Despite the bountiful dowry with which 
nature enriches the greatest minds, it would 
seem that a sense of humour is sometimes 
lacking to genius. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy being now cut off from 
the support of the only section of the Party 
which could have been relied on to sustain 
him, the rumour of his retirement was 
started immediately after the expul- 
sions. Mr. McCarthy noticed it by 
a denial, but this politely took the 



form of a contradiction of a story which never 
appeared — ^viz., that " he intended retiring in 
favour of Mr. Davitt." The dates of the ex- 
pulsions had been timed to suit Mr. Dillon's 
.private arrangements, and were evidently re- 
garded as necessary antecedent steps in his 
progress to the Chair. The common taste 
restrains detail in private matters, but 
in the interest of National unity it was necea- 
sary to strike the pubHc imagination with 
splendid contrasts. First came an incident 
which, except in the career of Royalties, is 
generally regarded as purely domestic. 
A week aft-er the completion of 
such humiliations as could be offered 
to the expelled members, the "Freeman," 
with great impressiveness, announced Mr. 
Dillon's intended marriage (21srt November, 
1895). From the attention directed to this 
incident it clearly was intended as a link iix 
the maje^ic cycle of National events abou* 
to foUow. The " Freeman " proclaimed that 
the union took place with the special bless- 
ing of the Sovereign Pontiff, the text of which 
it gave, both in Latin and English, and it 
prominently published such congratulatory 
addresses as were presented. Whatever 
might be the canons of good taste, the necessi- 
ties of politics were held to necessitate what 
photographers describe as a '' prolonged ex- 
posure." To the " Freeman " of 16th Dec^in- 
ber, 1895, the following masterpiece was 
telegraphed : — 

LEO Xni. AND 'MR. J. DILLON. 

A special correspondent of the " Freeman," 
wiring from the Holy City on Monday, says : 
— ^To-day at noon the Bishop of Raphoe and 
the Rector of the Irish College were received 
in private audience by His Holiness. . . . 

Subsequently Dr. CDonnell and Monsig- 
nor Kelly had the pleasure of presenting to 
His Hoaness Mr. John Dillon. M. P., 
Mrs. Dillon, and Father Dillon oi St. Isi- 
dore's. The warmth of the reception and 
the many blessings accorded by His Holiness 
to this distinguished Irish family must have 
been gratifying to ihem beyond expression. 
Kneeling at the feet of His Holiness, Mr. 
Dillon expressed in a manner worthy of a 
devoted son how he and his colleagues were 
ever ready to promote the interests of reli- 
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gion and vindicate the rights of the Holy 
See. The Pope hlessed him tenderly for 
this declaration, and with pathetic appeal ex- 
horted him to be a champion of Holy Church 
in the fulfilroent of her divine mission. 
Rp^cial mention wa,s made of the education 
question. 

Later on the Prelates and the Dillon family 
were received most graciously by Cardinal 
Rampolla, Secretary of State, with whom 
they had the honooir of a long audience. 
His Eminence, speaking of Irish affairs, ex- 
pressed his concern for uniity and' friendship 
among Ireland's represemtatives. "I exhort 
you specially to promote unity, my dtear Mr. 
Dillon/' said' the Cardinal, " carrying in front 
the banner of Catholic truth, and giving the 
Church of God the great advantage of the 
un'ited force of Irisih Catholic support." His 
Eminence concluded by graciously saying he 
would be glad to welcome Mr. Dillon often 
a^.ain to the Eternal City. 

Five years before the "Freeman" reported 
Mr. Dillon as telling Mr. Balfour in the House 
of Commons : — 

They were far more independent in poli- 
tical matters of Rome than the right hon- 
gentleman .ind his uncle were, who dtebased 
the honour of England by crawling to the 
Court of Rome and offering bribes to His 
Holiness to aid them in crushing the people 
of Ireland. (Loud cheers.) There was no 
fouler stain cast on the people of England, 
no more intolerable grievance inflicted on the 
people of Ireland, than when the right hon. 
gentleman suceedied in getting His Holiness 
to send an agent to trade on the reverence 
of the Irish people. 

On Mr. Dillon's return to London, the 
"Freeman" records that, on the 22nd De- 
cember, 1895, he said : — 

He was much struck by one thing that 
Father Ring had said — namely, that he (Mr. 
Dillon) had never paraded or made capital of 
his religion. Now he thought this was the 
right attitude for an Irish member. It was 
a matter of course that without any loud pro- 
tests of their devotion to the Church they 
should always be ready to defend their rights. 
Indeed, the Irish Party was that to which 
Catholics, not in Ireland only, but our 
Cbtholic brethren in England, had always 
looked for the defence of their rights. He 



had spoken on this point a few days ago to 
one of the greatest dignitaries of the Qiuroh 
of Rome, and had been thanked by him for 
the attitudJe assumed by the Party. This 
was the attitude of the Party as a matter of 
course. 

Five months before Mr. J. F. X. O'Brien, 
M.P., Secretary to the Committee of the Irish 
Party, Secretary to the I. N. League of Great 
Britain, and Treasurer of the Iris-h Party, 
wrote officially to the Bradford Branches on 
behalf of the Dillon ite Executive, that the 
question of religious education was only "a 
side issue. " The incident arose in this way — ^At 
the General Election of July, 1895, the can- 
didates in Bradford, irrespective of party, 
had been approached hj the Catholic clergy 
to ascertain their views on the Education 
Question. The Liberals refused to give any 
satisfactory reply, and on Sunday, 6th July, 
1895, a letter from the Bishop of Leeds, the 
Most Rev. Dr. Gordon, was read in all the 
churches of Bradford, in accordance with % 
resoluition of the United Hierarchy of Eng- 
land, calling on Catholics to support only such 
candidates as would give fair play to Volun- 
tary schools. Tiiat evening some members of 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor's organisation met in. 
Bradford, and resolved that this was 

An uncalled for interference on the part of 
our Bishops, with our duty as Irish National 
electors. 

Thereupon Mr. J. F. X. O'Brien, M.P., pub- 
licly issued the following commendatory " or- 
der of the day " to the local Branches : — 

Irish National League of Great Britain,. 
Central Executive Offices, 
39 Victoria street, Westminster, London, 
10th July, 1895. 

Deab Sib — ^I was very pleased to see the 
prompt measures taken by the Bradford 
Branches to prevent the Irish vote from be- 
ing led away by side issues, and to sejcure it 
in its integrity for the official Liberal candi- 
dates, whom we are bound to support. In 
the wordis of Rule 14, for the guidanoe of 
Branches : — 

Branches shall support those candidates only 
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who are supporters of Mr. Gladstone's Irish policy, 
and have been adopted by the Liberal leaders and 
by the authorised Liberal Association. 

As one of our other Branches says, it is 
a question of Home Rule above all things, 
an^ every official Liberal cand'idlate should 
receive the fullest possible Irish support. 

The Bradford" Branches know their duty, 
and' I have not the least dkyubt that they will 
do their utm/ost to secure the return of all 
the Liberal candidates. — ^Very trulv yours, 

Jas. F. X. O^Brien, Gen. Sec. 

The staging of events towards the close of 
1895 indicated that the hours of Mr. 
McCarthy's chairmanship were numbered. 
On the 30th December, 1895, the Most Eev. 
Dr. Nulty, at a banquet given to him at 
MuUingar on his return from Rome, made the 
first responsible reference to what was im- 
pending. His Lordship said : — 

How d'o these people disagree? They all 
beUeve in the Party creed. They do. But 
the majority have gone beyond that creed, 
snd claim the right, and claim it unjustly, 
not merely of binding the members of the 
minority on questions that are perfectly free, 
but of condemning and censuring them for 
holding these opinions. That is not only un- 
just but it i^ tyrannical, and no Party could 
live if that principle were accepted amongst 
them. Hence I cannot understand the cause 
for these dissensions at all, and I must 
strongly but most respectfully dissent from 
the action taken while I was in Rome by the 
majority of the Party in expelling one 
of the most honourable men of the 
Party, Mr. Tim Healy. I say the majority 
of the Parliamentai'y Party made a mistake, 
and they had no right to expel him, because 
he was guilty of no crime. I say they con- 
demned him without sufficient evidence, and 
I say it is rash and unreasonable of them to 
expect I or other people would condemn Healy 

and turn our backs upon him t 

would suggest this. When the venerable 
Chairman of the present Party retires — and I 
heard he intended to retire, for he is old. like 
myself, and in ill-health — it appears to me 
that the man who ought to take his place in. 
the Chairmanship of the Parliamentary Party 
irf Thomas Sexton. Now, gentlemen, I know 
nothing of Mr. Sexton ; I never spoke to him ; 
if I met him there I would not know him ; I 
know nothing whatever of him except in his 
public capacity as a Parliamentary representa- 



tive of the country ; but in every way in 
which I knew him I never failed to admire him. 
. . . . On the education question I do 
not believe there is a man in alf Ireland that 
the Bishops and priests have more confidence 
ir than Thomas Sexton. Then he did not 
take an active, or at any rate, an exasperat- 
ing or irritati^ig part in the axjtion taken 
against Mr. Healy. . . . Asserting our 
rights and redressing our wrongs, Sexton is 
the man. 

So distasteful was th:»3 to Mr. Dillon's friends 
that they excluded the entire speech from 
the "Weekly Freeman," although the Chair- 
man of the " Freeman " Company was Mr. 
Sexton. A fortnight afterwards Dr. Nulty's 
prescient forecast of Mr. M'Carthy^s 
fate was confirmed by Mr. Davitt, who ar- 
rived from Australia on the 3rd January, 
1896. After his return he spent several days 
in conference with the Pamellite leaders, 
and on the 15th January, 1896, his views 
were made public. Mr. Davitt's declaration 
gave general satisfaction at the time, and 
ran : — 

Let me suppose that a meeting of the whole 
Nationalist representation could be held to- 
morrow, and that the voice of our race abroad 
— of the Irish in Australia say — could be 
heard at the very outset of the proceedings 
it would, in my judgment, speak substanti- 
ally as follows : — 

Mr. Justin McCarthy is about to retire, 
through ill-health, from the position of Chair- 
man of the Irish Party. . . . Now, which 
of the other " generals " of the movement can 
hope to succeed in doing what Mr. McCarthy 
ha» not had the happiness to see done during 
the past five years — namely, to reunite the 
Parliamentary forces? No one answers. 
Your silence is right, and the inference fol- 
lows. You will only agree, if agreement be 
possible, as I think it is, in an arrangement 
which willput the " generals " out of the ques- 
tion for Chairmanship for the present. For 
my part I will not vote now for a Dillon or 
Sexton, or O'Brien or Healy, or Redmond or 
T. P. O'Connor, or Harrington or Davitt. 
You were all actively concerned in the origi- 
nal split. . . . We must, therefore, look 
for someone of humbler qualities, but of un- 
questionable Nationalist principles, who will 
occupy the position of a centre of unity as 
Chairman of the National representation. 
Look through your ranks ; go ' 
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outside of your sections even, if nece&sary, 
and look round the Irish race, and agree upon 
two men, one for chairman, the other for 
vice-chairman of a united body. 

This Tvas what was called * " the Australian 
message," but a month later Mr. Davitt found 
no difficulty in seconding a motion to make 
"General" Dillon Chairman of the Irish 
Party. A few months, however, after he 
had been installed, Mr. Davitt wrote him 
a formal 'and solemn letter pointing out that 
" the new Irish Leader " never could unite the 
country, and that Mr. Dillon should retire in 
favour of someone else. It transpired that 
what Mr. Davitt proposed to the Pamellites 
was to nominate any member of their body 
as Chairman of a reunited party, except Mr. 
John Bedmond; and Mr. Harrington after- 
wards stated in " United Ireland," December 
1896, that the Pamellites were willing to ac- 
cept reunion if Mr. Eedmond's Leadership 
was agreed to. It was Mr. Dillon, who, in 
the councils of the " majority," insisted that 
Mr. Redmond s(hould be barred out, as he 
knew that otherwise his own ambitions were 
dashed for ever. 

As for Mr. McCarthy, his struggle against 
being shoved over the precipice was pathetic 
enough. Speaking in London in Dec. , 1895, he 
declared that he would await the decision of 
the " Convention of the Irish Race," and that 
if it " decided against him " he would retire, 
but that otherwise he hoped those who dif- 
fered with him would do so. In January, 
1896, he wrote to the Secretary of the Federa- 
tion, Mr. Sheehy, M.P., to know when the 
Convention would be held, and what was the 
cause of the delay in calling it? This re- 
markable step was taken in consequence of a 
speech of Mr. Dillon, who, at Plondalkin, 
Co. Duiblin, visited a branoh meeting of half-a- 
dozen persons on the 14th January, 1896, and 
announced that 

The Convention would probably assemble 
before long — though I am in no violent hurry 
so long as there is talk in the air of a general 
reunion amongst Irish Nationalists. 

Mr. Dillon met Mr. M'Carthy^s enquiry as 



to the Convention by getting his expurgated 
Executive of the Federation to call a meeting 
of its Council " to deal with the Chairmain'e 
letter." This gathering he fixed for Febru- 
ary 7th, 1896, although the Council had no 
function whatever to disdharge in connection 
with the "Rac<e Convention" — that duty being 
assigned by his own reoolution to the Exe- 
cutive. The reason was, that if the Council 
was as£pem<bled on any pretext, Mr. Dillon 
said that the Irisih Party must also be sum- 
moned 'by Mr. M'Carthy to ensure a majority 
on it. By this device, although Parliament 
was to assemble on Tuesday, 11th February, 
1896, Mr. M'Oartihy was constrained, to the 
great inconvenience of its members, to call a 
meeting of the Irish Party in Dublin for Sa- 
turday, 8th February, 1896, which he was 
unable to aittend himself. He did so only in 
order that a majority might be on hand at the 
Federation Council on the 7tlh February to 
prevent a vote adverse to the " policy " of the 
dominanit section of the Party. The follow- 
ing was Mr. McCarthy's circular to his col- 
leagues', which he little supposed it would be 
the last he would address them : — 

73 Eaton-terrace, London, S.W., 
30th January, 1896. 

Deab Sib — ^A meeting of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party will be neld in Dublin on 
Saturday, the 8th of February, at 12 noon, 
ill 24 Rutland square. 

As the business to be transacted at the 
meeting is important, may I request the fa- 
vour of 5^our attendance. — Yours very truly, 

Justin M^Caetht. 

Mr. M'Carthy*s acquiescience in calling the 
meeting sealed his fate. His rival 
knew that he now had a "majority" 
at his back, and was determined to v^ ^^' 
The "Freeman" immediately pnblished the 
following announcement — 'the important pari 
of which had no warrant in the Chairman's 
circular: — 

Mr. Justin M'Carthy, M.P., has informed 
our representative that he has issued a cir- 
cular calling a meeting of the Irish National 
Party for 12 o'clock on Saturday, the 8th of 
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February, at the National Federation Offices, 
Eutland square, Dublin, for the election of 
Chairman and other sessional officers. 

The statement aibout the " election of Chair- 
man" was too grosB for even so amiable a 
man as Mr. McCarthy to stomach, sp next day 
an explicit contradiction (Had to be pub- 
lished of the allegation that the meeting was 
called for the election of officers. The " Free- 
man" retractation took the following shape 
(31st January, 1896) : — 

We are authorised' to state that the usual 
sessional meeting of the Irish Party for the 
election of its Chairman, the "Whips, and Hon. 
Secretaries will be held in Hoom 15 of the 
House of Commons on Tuesday, the 11th of 
February, immediately after the Queen's 
Speech is read. 

This was a nasty "counter," Ibut Mr. Dillon 
knew that once a meeting of the Party wa» 
called he oould have has way. When the " Free- 
man " correction appeared, Mr. T. P. O'Con- 
nor called on Mr. M'Caarthy, presumably to 
prepare him for the happy despatch. In 
the " Sunday Sun " of February. 2nd, 1896, he 
clinched matters by the following blunt an- 
nouncement : — 

Mr. Justin McCarthy ceases to be the 
leader of the Irish Party this week. A letter 
to the secretaries of the Party will prepare 
hi? colleagues for this ev^it. . . . Mem- 
bers of the Irish Party are summoned to a 
meeting in Dublin on Saturday next, Febru- 
ary 8. After receiving Mr. McCarthy's letter, 
the duty of electing his successor will have to 
be immediately entered upon. 

It will be seen that only a day intervened be- 
tween the "authorised" announcement of 
the " Freetman " that the officers were not to 
be elected at the Dublin meeting, and Mr. T. 
P. O'Connor's bold assertion that they would 
be. Mr. MMUarthy still struggled against 
the attempt to force his hand, 
for on being waited upon the same 
afternoon in reference to the "Sun's" state- 
ment, by a "Pall Mall Gazette" interviewer, 
he declared : — 

I should prefer not to make any statement 
about it until I have had an opportunity of 



consulting with my colleagues and have made 
up my mind what to do. Anything I have to 
say about the matter m/ost first be to them. 

I have not made any statement myself, and 
I have not authorised the statement made to- 
day, and I am sorry that anything should 
have been published) before I met my col- 
leagues. Very contradictory statements have 
been mad'e I know. Before I make any an- 
nouncement I must see some of my colleagues, 
and until then I cannot say whether a state- 
ment will be necessary before the meeting of 
the Party, or when or where it may be made. 

Next day, despite this disclaimer, the " Free- 
man" spoke of Mr. M'Carthy'vS "impending 
retirement," and ominously lavished praise 
on the dethroned Chairman — ^for whom it 
previously had no favourable word after 
its control was captured by Mr. Dillon. 
Mr. McCarthy's abdication was now inevit- 
aible, and on the 6th February, 1896, it was 
announced by himself in a public letter : — 

73 Eaton Terrace, London, S^W., 
Feb. 5, 1896. 

Dear Sirs — ^Will vou kindly make known 
to our colleagues of the Irish Parliamentary 
Party, in whatever way seems best to you, . 
that the meeting at 24 Rutland Square, Dub- 
lin, next Saturday, is called for the election 
of the Chairman and officers of the Party. I 
ought to have mentioned this in the letter 
which I sent to you, but by a mistake I 
omitted to do so. 

Will you also kindly convey to my col- 
leagues this expression of my deep regret that 
it is impossible for me to consent to be put in 
nomination again as Chairman of the Irish 
Parliamentary Party. My reasons for giving 
up the position are merely personal, and not 
in the least political. 

Nor have the passing dissensions in the 
Party had anything to do with my decision. 
These dissensions are for the most part per- 
sonal rather than political, and they would 
no<- affect the vote of a single Irish Nationalist 
member in the division lobby of the House of 
Commons when any Irish interest was con- 
cerned. Furthermore, I see many hopeful in- 
dications that all the Irish Nationalist mem- 
bers may be brought again into close working 
union for the purpose of fighting the Irish 
battle in Parliament. 

This gentlemanly and kindly farewell was 
everywhere sympathetically received. 
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CHAPTOEE XXIX. 
" THE NEW IRISH LEADER." 

The meeting of the Council of the Federa- 
tion called for the 7th February, 1896, in re- 
ference to the " Race Convention/' to " deal 
•with the Chairman's letter," now became a 
matter of form. The pretence of " dealing " 
with it, by fixing a date was abandoned, and 
Mr. Dillon, when the Council met, insisted 
on presiding — in anticipation of the greatness 
with which he was to be clad at the meeting 
of tJie Irish Party next day. Father 
P. I>oyle, the Wexford County dele- 
gate, at the outset complained (on the motion 
to re-elect !Mr. Sheehy as Secretary) of a 
letter he had written to break up the unity of 
Co. Wexford. This curious document, al- 
though intended to be secret, was discovered 
and published : — 

Irish National Federation, 

24 Rutland square, Dublin, 
Jan. 3rd, 1896. 

(Confidential.) 
Dear Sir — ^It has been suggested to me that 
I might write you and other prominent Na- 
tionalists about Gorey with a view of arrang- 
ing a public meeting in the neighbourhood of 
Gorey, say at Craanford, about Sunday, the 
17th inst. . It is apparently evident that North 
Wexford does not endorse the extraordinary 
resolutions passed at the Convention in Wex- 
ford on the 30th of December, and if you and 
other prominent Nationalists think that a 
meeting ought to be held for the- purpose of 
protesting against the action of that Conven- 
tion, and declaring for a policy of managing 
your own affairs in North Wexford hence- 
forth, it would be a magnificent way of check- 
mating the evil action took (sic) at the Con- 
. vention. I would Uke to have your views on 
the subject, and, if possible, what immediate 
steps would be taken to organise a great Na^ 
tional demonstration. — Yours faithfully, 

David Sheehy. 

Father Doyle changed Mr. Dillon with hav- 
ing dictated this, and from him received the 
reply : "I take the fullest responsibility for it. " 
Speaking of this incident a year afterwards 
(" Wexford People," 24th Dec., 1896), Father 
Doyle said : — 



Because Wexford refuses to bow the 
knee to Mr. Dillon and Co., we are set upon 
and denounced in the " Freeman's Journal " ; 
every effort is made €uid' intrigue tried to 
break up the organisation of the county, amd 
to set Wexfordman against Wexfordman. 
You may remember that last year I unearthed 
a private and confidential circular of Mr. 
Sheehy's, dictated by Mr. Dillon, to organise 
* a great public meeting '' at Craanford, " to 
checkmate " the resolutions passed at a duly 
celled deliberative Convention of representa- 
tive Wexfordmen. How little these people 
knew about the honest sterling men of Craan- 
ford, and the extreme districts of North Wex- 
ford, when sending out these "confidential" 
letters ! 

The " offensive " Wexford resolutions were 
three in number, one condemning the "ex- 
pulsions," another demanding that the "Race 
Convention " should be confined to Irishmen 
at home who understood the issues in dispute, 
and a third which ran : — 

That the present attitude of the leaders 
ol the Liberal Party towards Home Rule is 
unsatisfactory, and we believe it is full time 
for the Irish Party to consider their position 
with regard to the Irish and Liberal alliance, 
which we believe for the past two years has 
been a one-sidfed one, and worked not for our 
benefit ; and we call upon* our county M.P.'s 
to use their influence in the councils of the 
Party for the adoption of a more active and 
energetic policy during the next Session of 
Parliament, believing as we do that it is only 
by the old methods of obstruction and giving 
trouble that anything can be gained for this 
country. 

Why Mr. Dillon should have thought such a 
resolution "extraordinary" he did not ex- 
plain. His feelings may be judged from the 
fact that on the 12th January, 1896, he said, 
at Clondalkin : — 

There is one matter about which I feel 
bound' to speak, and to speak in plain and) 
unmistakable language. It has been over 
and over again asserted by Mr. Healy and 
by some friendb of Mr. Healy that he in 
the Irish Party during the last three years 
had advocated a policy more aggressive, m.or« 
combative, more National, if I might so 
speak, than the policy of the majority of 
the Party. There is absolutely no foundia- 
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tion for that statement. The policy of the 
Iiish Party dbring the last three years, whe- 
ther it wae right or wrong — and I believe it 
was ri^ht, I am not the least shaken in 
that view — ^whether right or wrong it was 
the policy of the whole Party. . . Up 
to last spring twelve months, with the ex- 
ception of a few absurd suggestions madle by 
Mr. Healy, for which he could find no se- 
conder, no such difference of opinion as to 
policy existed in the Irish' Party, and 
the only challenge made as to the 
policy was the challenge made by Mr. 
Sweetman when he divided the Party last 
spring twelve months upon the question ol 
forcing a dissolution, and' when he was dJe- 
featecf by thirty odd" votes to two. It is 
absolutely untrue to state that Mr. Healy 
01' any of his friends have advocated' a more 
aggressive, or a more active, or a moire for- 
wardl policy than the policy of the Party. 

This speech was delivered five weeks after 
one in an exactly opposite vein by Mr. Wm. 
O'Brien (2nd Dec, 1895), who said : — 

After the General Election of '92 three 
other gentlemen came over from America — 
jMr. Lynam and two others of the leaders of 
the new Chicago dbparture — and proposed 
to set themselves up as a court of arbitra- 
tion between the Irish Party and' Mr. Red- 
mond's party. Now, the document I hold 
in my hand is in Mr. Heaiys own hand- 
writing, and this was Mr Healy's proposal with 
reference to those gentlemen's overtures : 

" That a sub-committee be appointed to meet a 
sub-committee from Mr. Redmond's friends with a 
view to discuss the best means of co-operating " — 
and then he has struck out the words "in the 
House of Commons" in order to make co-opera- 
tion more extensive — " to secure the amplest pos- 
sible measure of Home Bule. That the sub-com- 
mittee consist of the Chairman of the Party (Mr. 
Justin M'Carthy) ; that the Chairman have plenary 
power to act for the Party." 

. . . . I charged him in Kerry ihat 
after the General Election of 1892, when the 
Ii-ish Party had to decide whether or nor- 
they would put Jut the Tories and put Mr. 
Gladstone into office, Mr. Healy proposed 
that Mr. Gladstone should not be put into 
ofiice until he gave in writing three guar- 
antees as to three specific things — ^the ap- 
pointment of Nationalist magistrates, Na-- 
tionalist sheriffs, and the promotion of police- 
men from the ranks. (Laughter.) Now Mr. 



Healy replies that it was perfectly true that 
ha opposed Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
being admitted to office without guarantees 
of reforms, and he added : *^ I am proud of 
it : " and he then went on to state that these 
reforms that he stipulated for in writing 
were not merely the promotion of policemen 
from the ranks, but included a whole scheme 
of local reforms, including Amnesty. . . 
Upon the night before Mr. Gladstone's Bill 
was to be introduced Mr. Healy, having 
heard from probably as eloquent lips as he 
could hear them from, from Mr. Sexton, a 
full and lucid statement of the proposals of 
that Bill — ^Mr. Healy's verdict was that the 
Bill was a swindle, and he advised that the 
next day, when Mr. Gladstone got up to 
propose his Bill, the Irish Party should rise 
iu their places and quit the House of Com- 
mons. . . . For the last three years, 
whatever the Committee of the Irisih Party 
proposed Mr. Healy was sure to propose the 
opposite, with the result that he proposed the 
most grotesque foUies, and he has made life 
almost unbearable for every man who had 
the misfortune to be his colleague. You can 
only vindicate Mr. Healy's sanity in this 
matter at the expense of his political 
honesty. 

The declaration of the Wexford delegates 
in reference to the " Race Convention " was 
probably felt the more sorely because it had 
been sui?tained in a public letter by Mr. P. A. 
McHugh, M.P., one of the majority of six 
who supported the " expulsions." Mr. 
McHugh's letter was suppressed by the 
" Freeman," to which it was addressed, until 
it secured publication in the Parnellite Press 
on the 8th January, 1896. It contended : — 

The chief, if not the sole, object of a Con- 
vention of the Irish race should be to bring 
about union among Irish Nationalists. As 
a Comvention must take the place of a court 
of arbitration between the various sections 
of Irish Nationalists, all parties must agree 
bcfcrehand as to the constitution of the 
court. If the Convention was so constituted 
that only one party out of two, or two parties 
cut of three, were prepared to accept its 
decisions, then its proceedings couidi not 
secure the re-establishmenit of unity. They 
could only serve to stereotype sectionism. 
It is evident that if we are to have unity 
there must be some give and take. I have 
observed that at the recent Convention in 
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Wexford a resolution was adopted calling for 
the exclusion from the National Cbhyention 
of Irishmen who do not reside in Lreland', 
and one of the gentlemen who supported that 
re&olution said that no delegates should be 
af'tmitted "to prop up John Dillon." That 
is just my own opinion. ... . . In 

the present disorganised state of the country 
it would be ridiculous to limit representation 
at the Convention to delegates from Branches 
of the National Federation. I entertain a 
strong opinion as to the cause of the disor- 
ganisation, but I pass that by and) look at 
facts. Neither the Federation nor the Na- 
tional League, nor both together, represent 
the Nationalists of Ireland. 

This presumption Mr. Dillon rebuked at Clon- 
dialkin thus : — 

It is impossible for me or any other mem- 
ber of the Irish Nationalist Party to avoid 
aUuding for a moment or two to a very re- 
markable letter which appeared in the DubUn 
papers last week from the Mayor of Sligo. 
The Mayor of Sligo wrote that letter, as he 
states himself, off his own bat altogether, 
and without consulting anyone. I do not 
s»y I agree with everything contained in that 
letter, but it is an able letter, a serious letter, 
and one which has undoubtedly attracted a 
good deal of attention. I do not propose to 
discuss that letter to-night or enter into the 

details of it I can only repeat 

in regard to that letter of Mr. M'Hugh that 
the Mayor of Sligo spoke entirely for him- 
self. He wrote the letter, as I think he lug- 
gests in one paragraph, without consulting 
lijs colleagues, an3 is entirely his own sug- 
gestion. 

At the CouncU of the I. N. Federation, Mr. 
P. A. McHugh, M.P., having published his 
views as to the mode of summoning the Con- 
vention, moved that 

The Irish Party be requested to make such 
arrangements for the Convention as they 
may consider advisable. 

This moderate suggestion Mr. Dillon opposed, 
although it came from one of his own sup- 
porters, and it was defeated by 30 votes 
to 12. He would not trust even 
his own " majority," and thus the authority of 
the Irish Party which had summoned the 



Convention was denied, when it came to ar- 
ranging the details. Mr. Dillon in a like 
spirit ruled that Mr. Healy, Mr. A. O'Connor, 
and Dr. FOx, who had been expelled from the 
Executive of the Federation three months pre- 
viously, remained ineligible for election to 
vacancies during tJie balance of the two years* 
term, and that any votes given for them in 
the ballot would be thrown away. These 
gentlemen and their friends, upon these rul- 
ings, retired from the proceedings, and it was 
after their withdrawal that Mr. M*Hugh*8 
resolution was proposed. 

On the evening of these feats, Mr. Dillon 
met his friends at the S^helboume Hotel to 
arrange a plan of operations for securing the 
Chairmanship at next day's meeting of the 
Irish Party. There was, however, gfcill a 
barrier in his path in the pexson of Mr. Sexton, 
M.P., who in 1893 had joined "M^. Dillon in 
wresting the '* Freeman's Journal " from 
those who guided the ** National Press." Mr. 
Sexton had now become the head of the 
"Freeman" Directorate with a substantial 
salary, and, in July, 1895, he issued a notifi- 
cation of his withdrawal from the House. of 
Commons, saying:-^ 

So far as concerns genuine service to the 
country^ I am convinced that at present I 
may just as well be out of Parliament as m 
it. Why should I, then, accept re-election Y 
Why should I deliberately associate myself 
with evils beyond my control, and incur re- 
sponsibility for consequences which I may 
foiesee, but have no competence to avert? 
My duty to the country as well as to myself 
compels me to decline. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Sexton accepted re-election 
in July, 1895, and when, in Feb., 1896, Mr. 
McCarthy resigned, many expected that 
he would be adopted as the new 
Chairman. Several persons who had sup- 
ported the "expulsion policy," on the ground 
that it was only meant to " restore discipline," 
favoured this course, and< Mr. T. P. O'Connor, 
•being uncertain how events would shape, 
announced : — 

That amongst the men who are most 
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anzioas that the Irish Party should have th^ 
sch^antages of Mr. Sexton's leadership is Mr 
Dillon, who shows in this, as in every other 
way, that the intterests of Ireland are his 
supreme consideration. 

The London correspondent of the Belfast 
" News," a Dillonite sympathiser, comment- 
ing on these words, wrote : — 

This confirms my announcement of yester- 
day, and the use of Mr. Dillon's name as an 
aspirant to the Chair may be taken as the 
outcome of sheer and stupid malice*. 

The Federation delegate for Belfast, an em- 
ploye of Mr. Samuel Young, M.P., declared — 

Mr. Dillon had been and was the most 
earnest and active isupporter of Mr. Sexton 
for the Chairmanship. He was prepared to 
do all in his power to convince Mr. Sexton 
of the fact, and to force Mr. Sexton back 
into his proper place, at the head of the 
Irish Party. Mr. Dillon had often stated' 
that to retain the unrivalled and brilliant 
services of Mr. Sexton for Ireland he would 
be guided to a very large extent by the 
views of the NationaHsts of Belfast. 

The Council ajt the Shelboume Hotel was 
open only to those who were regard*»d as 
specially trusty, and after a long parley it was 
decided that public decency required that the 
first offer of tihe Chair should be made to Mr. 
Sexton. Mr. Dillon assented to temporising 
tactics, but he foresaw the inconvenience 
which must result from them. In February, 
1892, he had boldly put himself up "sans 
phrase " against Mr. MK)arthy. There were 
then no suggestions about Mr. Searton's higher 
qualifications, and why, in February, 1896, 
should he admit that there was any person 
more suitalble than himself? 

The caucus decision, however, went no 
further than that an "offer" of the Chair 
should be made to Mr. Sexton. Such "offer," 
it was thought, would be at once declined, and 
the election of Mr. Dillon must then imme- 
diately follow. A resolution containing the 
"offer" was therefore drawn up and en- 
tnisted to Captain Donelan, M.P., to be 
moved next day at the meeting of the Irish 
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Party in Butland square. The practice has 
been to select some respectable figurehead on 
whom to father pre-arranged reeolutions. 
When the Irish members assembled on tho 
8th February, 1896, the result of the Shel- 
boume Hotel meeting had not leaked out, 
and, therefore, when Captw Donelan rose and 
commenced a eulogy on Mr. Sexton, enlarg- 
ing on his merits and his fi/tness for the Chair, 
those not in the secret supposed there was 
a genuine intention to eleict him. He said 
no word for any other postulant, but again 
and again insisted on the value and necessity 
of Mr. Sexton's Chairmanship. It was only 
when the carefully-drawn terms of the reso- 
lution came to be read that the uninitiated 
saw that the speech and the resolution bore 
different meanings. The speech was Cap- 
tain Donelan's, but the resolution was 
not. The speech maintained it was a duty 
and necessity to elect Mr. Sexton. The reso- 
lution merely provided that an " offer " of the 
Chair should be tendered to the gentleman 
whom the speech decltared the only pos- 
sible leader. As Capt. Donelan finished his 
remarks, a smile flickered on lihe faces of 
those who had not been admitted to council 
at the Shelbourne -Hetel. The resolution was 
hardly seconded, when up rose Mr. T. D. 
Sullivan, who showed a total want of appre- 
ciation for genteel comedy. He protested 
that this was not the way to secure Mr. Sex- 
ton's services, and that the resolution, if 
meant to be effective, should nominate Mr. 
Sexton to the Chair. Either the "offer" 
was bona fide or it was not. If it was merely 
a prelude to mask some subsequent proposal, 
who was the dark hoise? One of the wire- 
pulleiB remarked that they knew Mr. Sexton 
would not act, to which, of course, the reply 
was, that if so, the Party should not be 
dragged through a mere performance. Then 
an " anti-Bounder " proposed an amendment 
to the masterpiece at the Shelboume Hotel, 
which in terms declared Mr. Sexton Chair- 
man. This was a bomibshell, and the watchful 
managers for the other side saw, that in view 
of Mr. Sexton's control of the "Freeman," 
such an amendment could not be resisted. 
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Mr. Dillon took anxious council with Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor, and, after some demur. 
Captain Donelan was instructed to accept the 
amendment. The Shelbourne Hotel "chef 
d'oeuvre" was hastily torn up, and not 
even a copy of it is preserved in the 
archives of the Party. Upon this turn of 
events Mr. Dillon's torture became undis- 
guised. On the faces of some beholders 
the incipient smile which first claimed 
its birthright, broadened into a veri- 
table grin. Sir Thomas Esmonde, who pre- 
sided, 'briskly declared the amendment ap- 
pointing Mr. Sexton Chairman unanimously 
carried, and his supporters cheered lustily. 
The clieckmated wirepullers set up a count er- 
oheer, but "their hearts were far away." 
In his desperation Mr. Dillon fell into fresh 
pitfalls. He first laid down that the Party 
should insist on an answer that day to the 
"oflfer" made to Mr. Sexton, and should not 
separate without electing a Chairman. He 
could not get the word "offer" out of his head 
owing to the formula of the previous night. 
On being reminded that no " offer " had been 
made, but that an election had been held, and 
that the Party had chosen its Chairman, he 
seemed unable to realise so astonishing a situa- 
tion. Then he maintained that Mr. Sexton 
should only get two hours to make up his 
mind, alleging that it was essential that the 
Chairman and officers of the Party should be 
definitely appointed that day. To this, the 
cutting reply came, that the Chcdrman 
should not be hurried into a decision where 
a position of such importance and dignity had 
been unanimously conferred. Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor now came to the rescue, and he in- 
sisted that the deputation which was to notify 
Mr. Sexton of the election should consist only 
of " Mr. Sexton's friends." This device was, 
of course, intended to create the impression 
on the new Chairman's mind, that, although 
his choice was unanimous, he could only rely 
on cordial support from one section of the 
€^arty, but the condition was agreed to, in 
order to end a painful scene, and it was then 
arranged that there should be a two hours' 
adjournment. 



When the members reassembled, the depu- 
tation to Mr. Sexton had not yet arrived. Mr T. 
P. O'Connor was the first in with the news that 
the new Chairman would take some days to 
give his answer, and as he depressingly 
whispered this awful fact Mr. Dillon turned 
green at the deferment of his hopes. Still 
there was no help for the mischance. He had, 
before Mr. Sexton's election, maintained that 
it was essential to the interests of National 
unity that all the officers should be elected 
that afternoon, but when he saw there was a 
prospect of a Chairman other than himself be- 
ing placed in the coveted position, a postpone- 
ment was necessary for the development of his 
plans. Mr. Dillon did not intend to abolish 
the " Committ'Ce " unless he himself secured 
the chair, and he thereforl reversed his argu- 
ment as to the necessity for an instant elec- 
tion of officers, and carried the adjournment 
of the meeting to London ten days later, 
without allowing any further business to be 
done. 

That afternoon Mr. Sexton was interviewed 
by Mr. Dillon, who was gasping to learn his 
intentions. The conference can hardly have 
been pleasurable on either side, but from 
many others Mr. Sexton received cordial as- 
surances' of support during the period he took 
for the consideration of his decision. Amongst 
them the following letter was published : — 

" House of Commons, 14th Feb., 1896. 

" Dear Sexton — ^It has been suggested to 
me by some colleagues with whom I have been 
in close communication, that a friendly note 
from me might have the effect of dissuading 
you from finally declining the honour which 
all of us recently united to pay you. I 
gladly comply with their wish, because 
the moments of difference between us 
are as nothing in contrast with the 
long years of comradeship through which we 
have worked side by side. 

The knowledge of the further per- 
plexities which would take root in the 
Party, if you persist in your attitude 
should, I would urge, outweigh entirely the 
very natural desire for rest, which your un- 
stinted' and unremitting labours have brought 
upon you. Moreover, with your acceptance of 
the Chairmanship, I believe harmony would be 
re&tored in our ranks, and the country with 
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renewed confidence would cheerfully rally to 
the support of its representatives in the strug- 
gle against Toryism, which is before us. If my 
withdrawal from the Party would purchase 
your acceptance, it is needless to say what 
pleasure it would' afford me to consult at the 
same time the national interests and my pri- 
vate oonvenience. 

On the other hand, if, as I assume, 
the assujranice of hearty and) friendly 
co-operation would he more acceptable to you, 
it gives me great pleasure to say that amongst 
those for whom I may be allowed to speak, 
there exists only one feeling — ^namely, a desire 
to make your tenure of the chair as agreeable 
as well as honourable to you, well knowing 
the capacity and genius you bring to the ser- 
vice of the movement. 

"While I write to you under a 
sense of xniblic obligation in view of 
the circumstances of the country, it is gratify- 
ing to me also to make this communication as 
a tribute to- yourself in faint acknowledgment 
of the brilliant services to the common cause 
to which I have been so long a witness. I 
shall take the liberty of publishing this letter 
in the Press, in the hope that it may in- 
terpose an addJitional difficulty in your way 
to making a further refusal. — ^Faithfully 
yours, 

" T. M. Healy." 

In the end Mr. Sexton rejected the 
Chairmanfihip, and it is no part of this nar- 
rative to discuss his action. He wrote a pub- 
lic letter declining to accept the honour paid 
him by his colleagues, and forthwith resigned 
hisi seat in Parliament. 

On the 18th Felbraary, 1896, the Irish 
Party met again in London, and, after 
years of striving, Mr. Dillon's ambition was 
graltified. The moifcion to make him Ohainnan 
was moved by Mr. Justin McCarthy, who was 
persuaded that if he again aibstadned from at- 
tending the meeting otf the Party it would give 
strength to the belief (so hurtful to his- dignity) 
that he had himself been thrust out instead 
of retiring voluntarily. The motion was se- 
conded by Mr. Davitt, who five weeks before 
declared he would not vote for Mr. Dillon or 
any other " general." A short discussion fol- 
lowed, in which Mr. Dillon said : — 

My friends know me to be a truthful man. 
I have not sought this place, and I do not 



seek it now, but I should be a party to a 
sham and a fraud, and to a course calculatecJ 
to bring this Party into contempt, were I 
to withdraw my name. 

His election was carried by a majority of 17, 
the votes being 38 to 21. On taking the chair 
Mr. Dillon gave the following undertaking : — 

It will be my earnest desire to ascertain 
by careful inquiry and the fullest consulta/- 
tion what is the view of this Party on any 
great question of policy. It wiE also be my 
earnest desire to give fair play to everyone, 
and to be the mouthpiece of the Party at 
large. I don't desire to be a majority-chair- 
n?an, and' I hope I shall not favour on':i im<di- 
vidual more than another, so far as I have 
any power to do so. 

On the same day he e-e/b out by getting 
the " majority " to do away with the 
Parliamentarv Committee, so that no dheck 
or restraint should be placed on his action, 
although he opposed this change in Mr. 
McCarthy's time (six months before). The 
abolition of the Committee was re- 
sisted by many who, under Mr. M'Carfchy's 
regime, favoured such a change, as that 
body 'had (became the centre of in- 
trigue. Mr. Dillon then had no other ful- 
crum for his operatioais, but when he saw that 
it might be a hindrance to a dictatorship, he 
forthwith destroyed it. Mr. PameU took the 
same line when the General Election 
of 1885 first gave him a Pairty 
of 86, and iii January, 1886, by 
a telegram to the first meeting of the new 
Party, held in the City Hall, Duiblin, pre- 
vented the election oif a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. Previous to that such a body had 
existed since the formation of the Irish Party 
by Isaac Butt in February 1874 — and the sys- 
.tem only became a nuisance in the period 
from 1892 to 1893, when it was insisted that 
the Committee should supersede the Party. 

Mr. Dillon's first speech in the House of 
Commons as " leader " was made on the night 
of his election. Mr. Childers' diafb Beporfe 
as Chairman of the i'inancial Relations Com- 
mission was just out, and it declared Ireland 
overtaxed .to t^ extent of 2| millions. Mr. 
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Dillon stated the finding to be only one mil- 
lion, and he was corrected by an Englis'h mem- 
ber ! Three days after his installation he ad- 
dressed a meeting in London, and declared : — 

I have been put into a position I never 
sought. 

On the 6th March, 1896, the "Free- 
man's Journal " printed a letter dated 
2nd March', from Monsignor Kelly, 
Rector of the Irisih College, Rome. It stated 
that Mr. Dillon wrote, after his election as 
(Sessional) OhaLrman of the Irish Party, ask- 
ing. Monsignor Kelly to convey to the Pope 
the assurances of his personal loyalty, at the 
same time asking the Holy Father's blessing. 
The "Freeman" gave the following version 
of the reply : — 

To-day, after the discourse of the Holy 
Fatiher in reply to the address from the 
Sacred' College, I had the honour of laying 
at his Ifeet {your personal felicitatiors. I 
said : " Holy Father, our members of Parlia- 
ment have recently elected a Chairman in 
the person of " 

Hore His Holiness interrupted mo, saying 
'•'Dillon, is it not? Has he accepted?" I 
answered: "Yes, Holy Father, and to-d'ay 
ho charges me with laying at your feet his 
homage and felicitation, and at the same 
time to implore your benediction." 

This account of the words of the Holy Father 
was immediately challenged, and the " Free- 
man " was charged with having perverted them 
from " Has he <been accepted ?" to " Has he 
accepted?" The correct version was pub- 
li^ed by other agencies, and this remarkable 
discrepancy remains unexplained. Later on, 
at the " Race Convention " (Sept. 1, 1896), 
it will be seen that an effort was made to get 
the "mandate" for the expulsion of certain 
colleagues specially blessed by the Father of 
Christendom ! 

In February, 1896, a vacancy existed in 
South Louth, and Mr. Davitt claimed the seat 
for a henchman of his own, in reward for 
supporting Mr. Dillon after he had con- 
demned -Uie "generalB." His nominee was 
a Mr. M*Ghee, SecretaTy tto the English 



" Dock Labourers' Union." Mr. M'Ghee had 
established a specfLal daiim by geitting inlbo the 
" Freeman " of 16th August, 1895, the follow- 
ing statement : — 

He could use the name of a very distin- 
guished man in the Irish movement who told 
him two years ago that Mr. Healy declared 
to bim that Home Rule was dead, that Homo 
Rule was impossible to secure, and that tlfe 
proper thing to do was for the lead&ng Irish- 
men to abandon the idea of Home Rule alto- 
gether, to take Government oflftces in ^-he 
country, and to rule the country. The man 
who toftd that story was Michael Davitt. 

" Two years ago " was exactly the time of the 
Third Reading of the Home Rule Bill by the 
House of Commons. Mr. M'Ghee garnished 
his narrative by stating that Mr. Healy's 
"family" drew £1,500 a year from the funds 
of the Irish Party, and Tie added : — 

He could give a regular list of members 
v/'ho were receiving salaries. He thought the 
time had come when it should be publicly 
stated who were receiving salaries and who 
were not. 

Unfortunately his patrons were not prepared 
to publish this list. Mr. Dillon accompanied 
Mr. Davitt to South Louth, and secured his 
adoption at a " Convention " in preference to 
Mr. Patrick Fulham, ex-M.P. for South 
Meath, who had borne with Mr. Davitt the 
brunt of the Parnellite Election Petitions in 
1892, and had his farm and property seized 
to pay the costs. A deputation of Mr. Ful- 
ham s friends went from Drogheda to Dublin 
to urge his selection on Messrs. Dillon and 
Davitt, but their suggestion was refused, on 
the plea that Mr. Fulham had not attended to 
support the "expulsions" from the Federa- 
tion Executive. Mr. Fulham had been a 
" Suspect " in t«he Land League <?ays of 1881, 
had been Mr. Davitt's colleague as Member 
for Meath, and with him was made the 
victim of Pamellism in 1892. 

Mr. M'Ghee barely secured election against 
the Parnellite, and would have been beaten 
but for a third candidate starting, as he was 
in a minority of the total votes polled. Such 
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importance was attributed to the contest by 
Mr. Dillon that he brought into the constitu- 
ency, at great public expense, the following 
politicians : — 

Mr. Denis Kilbride, M.P., from London. 
Mr. John Boche, M.P., from Woodford. 
Mr. P. A. M'Hugh, M.P., from Sligo. 
Mr. Jasper Tully, M.P., from Boyle. 
Mr. John Pinkerton, M.P., from Bally- 
money. 
Mr. David Sheehy, M.P., from Dublin. 
Mr. Muldoon, B.L., from Dublin. 
Mr. Joseph Devlin, from Belfast, 

and 
Mr. Wm. (yBrien, from London. 

Thus the presentation of a seat to the sala- 
ried Secretary of an English Trades Union 
bore heavily on the funds of Lish National- 
ists. 

While such factors were being added to 
the Lnsh Party, it was being degraded in 
other ways, by driving out or discrediting 
competent representatives. To appreciate 
the sequence of . events, the history of the 
Derry BUI must be followed. In the 
Session of 1896 the Derry Corpora- 
tion, alarmed by the passage through the 
Commons in 1895 of the Lrish Municipal 
Franchise Bill, determined to gerrymander 
the city in the Orange interest. To effect 
this they brought in a private Bill making the 
area of the city as big as Berlin, and destroy- 
ing the old ward divisions. Mr. Knox, as 
the Nationalist member for Derry, had by 
fighting the earlier stages of the Bill obtained 
the concession that the promoters would ex- 
tend the franchise to the Parliamentary level, 
and would drop the proposed extension, leav- 
ing nothing in contest but the number and 
boundaries of the wards. Mr. Knox next 
contrived that the Bill should be referred to 
a Hybrid Committee, instead of to an ordinary 
Select Committee, and thus secured that 
four of the members who ahould hear the case 
should be nominated by the House, and five 
by the Committee of Selection, instead of aU 
being mechanically selected from a "panel" 
by the latter body. Under this arrangement, 
the Nationalist and Liberal Opposition were 



entitled to nominate two members, and the Ca- 
tholic Ratepayers* Association of Derry passed 
a resolution that a "competent Lrish law- 
yer" having a seat in Parliament 
would be the best person to act with Mr. 
Knox on the Hybrid. Committee. Mr. 
Dillon, however, decided that he himself was 
the best man to serve. The numeri- 
cal strength of the Irish Party en- 
titled them to only one member on the 
Committee out of * the two belonging to the 
Opposition, and the Liberals had the right 
to nominate the other, therefore, Mr. Dillon 
(as he subsequently stated in the debate on 
the Transvaal Raid) got the Liberal Whips 
to agree that he should serve, and for this 
he gave them substantial consideration later 
on. He then ordered the Irish Whips, with- 
out even calling a meeting of the Irish Party, 
to set down hie name with Mr. Knox's as the 
persons to be nominated on the Hybrid Com- 
mittee. Mr. Knox and the Derry Catholics 
first learnt of his intervention when Mr. Dil- 
lon's name appeared on the Notice Paper to 
be nominated. 

On the 16th April, 1896, this- Committee 
was formally proposed, whereupon Mr. 
Knox, who had by private expostulation 
vainly tried to dissuade Mr. Dillon from 
intruding against the wish of his constituents, 
said: — 

He (Mr. Knox) had to bring before the 
House a matter he was very sorry to have to 
trouble the House with, but in the interests 
of his constituents, ai^d in the interests of the 
Catholics of Derry and Belfast he felt bound 
to state to the House the facts which con- 
cerned that motion. . . . The Catholics of 
Derry and Belfast opposed these Bills on 
grounds which he did not in any way wish to 
repeat now. It was thought a hardship by 
the House that. . . . in addition to the costs 
of promotion of which they would have to 
bear their share as ratepayers, they should 
also have to pay counsel to fight their case, 
whioh was really a semi-public case, and- the 
Chief Secretary oonsente^ that the Commit- 
tee should be made a Hybrid Committee in 
order that two Irish members familiar with 
the legial aspects of this question should' be 
placed' upon' the Committee, who would' be 
able to express the views of the Belfast and 
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Derry Catbolics without their heaving to go 
to the large expense of fighting this matter 
by counsel. . . . He went, therefore, to Mr. 
T. Ellis, and .... represented' to him that 
if the Catiholib oajse waiS to be properly put 
forward he (Mr. Knox) should not be left 
to fight the case as the only legal member, 
that it was necessaiy to have on. that Com- 
mittee also a member of the Irish Bar who 
should be familiar with the details of this 
queeitioix amd hiave practical experience of 
muiuicipal law. The member for Louth (Mr. 
T. M. Healy) hsamng consented somewhat 
unwillingly to go on the Committee^ Mr. 
ElHs said that he would have no objection to 
waive the right of the liberal Party to be 
represented on that Committee. He (Mr. ^ 
Knox) then imagined' the thing was settled. * 
Already the people of the two places were 
fully informed: laJbout the facts. In botJh 
Belfast and Derry there was a Committee 
elected by public meeting, presided over by 
the Bishop of the diocese, and fully repre- 
senting the Catholics of Belfast and Derry 
nefejpectively. These Committees had pre- 
viously adopted resolutions asking that he, 
as the member for iJerry, and either the 
member for Louth or the member for Cork, 
who were perfectly familiar with tihe techni- 
cal details of the question, should be placed 
on the Committee with him. Those resolu- 
tions, he was told, were communicated' to 
the Whips of his own Party. He heard no 
thing more about what was going on until 
Tuesday last, when, to his great confusion, 
he saw upon the notice paper the motion- in 
the name of Sir William Walrond, which 
proposed that Mr. Dillon should be placed 
on this Committee. Mr. Dillon, he had .no 
doubt, would wish to serve on this Commit- 
tee as a politician and an Irish member from 
motives which they could quite understand. 
.... All he had to say about Mr. Dillon 
was that he was not a lawyer, that he was 
not familiar with those legal questions, and 
that he had' no knowled'ge of Irie-h municipal 
law. For these reasons he could not be ex- 
pected to express on the Committee, in the 
same way as one who had that knowledge, 
the views of the Catholics of Derry and Bel- 
fast. It appeared! that some information 
reached' the people of Belfast on the Monday 
that Mr. Dillon was to be put on this Com- 
mittee. The people of Belfast immediately 
met, and they passed unanimously, as he 
was informed, a resolution praving that Mr. 
Healy and himself should §erve on this Com- 
mittee on their 'behalf, and they did so for 
the express and very natural reason that 
they did not want to have to go to the great 
expense of raising money to appear before 



the Comimdttee — -by counsel. The Catholics 
of Derry, when they had had' the informa- 
tion, iminedliately met under the presidency 
of the Administrator at a public meeting in 
St. Colomb's Hall^ and paseed a resolution 
which he thought it his duty to bring before 
the House: — 

That having regard to the complications and 
legal difficulties l&ely to arise in the discussion 
and amendment of the Derry Bill, it is impossible 
to dispense with an Irish lawyer acquainted with 
such matters either on the Committee or as xoun- 
sel. That as there are competent Irish lawyers 
in the Irish Party it seems hard that we should be 
put to the expense of employing counsel in opposi- 
tion to the Bill. That the local solicitor wire at 
once to Mr. Dillon and Mr. Ellis representing these 
views. That the solicitor communicate to Mr. 
Knox these resolutions, and urge upon him the im- 
portance of having us saved the expense of counsel. 

.... He had communicated with Mr. Dil- 
lon to try by every means in his power to 
iiiduce him to witndraw his name, but he 
has absolutely refused to do so, and he has 
dleiH'berately chosen to put this additional 
burden upon the Catnolics of Derry and" Bel- 
fast. In the case of Derry this was parti- 
cularly cruel, for they had every year to 
subscribe for pohtical purposes more than 
the whole of Connaught. It was quite im- 
possible for him to fight their case single- 
handled against the leading lawyers of the 
Parliamentary Bar. He had mentioned' to 
Mr. Dillon the name of Mr. T. Harrington 
as well as that of Mr. Healy, -as one who 
seemed to meet all the reouirements, but 
Mr. Dillon refused to allow his name to 'be 
added. . . . He felt it his duty to protest 
puhlicly, . . . He felt it his duty to protect 
take no retsponsibUdty upon himself under the 
circumstances for the conduct of the case of 
the Catholics. He would do his best, but 
did' not profess to be able alone to obtain 
the just ri^ts of the Catholics. 

Mr. Dillon, in reply, first accused Mr. "Kjxot, 
of flouting and defying the "Irish Party," 
and then charged the London 80- 
Lcitor for the Derry Catholic Com- 
mittee with " a breach of Parliamentary pri- 
vilege " in writing a private appeal to himself 
nob to persist in going upon the Hybrid Com- 
mittee. He said : — 

Such a subject should not have been in- 
flicted on the House at all. He had to bring 
tinder the notice of the House a communi- 
cation he had received in connection with the 
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appointment of this Committee^ aii<i' wliich, 
he thought, constituted a breacn of the pri- 
vileges of the House. The letter he had re- 
ceived was from a firm of solicitors ini the 
city,, who, as he understood, had charge of 
the opposition to the Bill, and who, by this 
communication, as appeared to him (Mr. 
Dillon), hadi sought to manapulate a Com- 
mittee of that House in the interests of their 
clients. The letter was as follows: — 

We have been instructed by our clients, the soli- 
citors to the Derry Catholic Ratepayers' Associa- 
tion, to inform you that in order to avoid the ex- 
pense of counsel they consider that the presence of 
a competent Irish lawyer, such as Mr. T. M. Healy, 
on the Committee of the Derry and Belfast Bill is 
absolutely necessary. These instructions were 
telegraphed to us by our clients as soon as they 
heard that you had been nominated by Sir Wm. 
Walrond to serve with Mr. Knox. 

He submitted that was a breach of the pri- 
vileges of the House, for here they had a 
firm of solicitors seeking to manipulate a 
Committee, and to nominate members on 
that Committee, and that, in his judgment, 
was a breach of privilege. It appeared to 
him to be an extraordinary proceeding. . . 
He had received that day from them a 
letter which he would! describe ais between 

an apology and an explanation 

in which they said : " We certainly thought 
there could be no impropriety in our con- 
veying to you the views of our clients, who 
represent the Catholics of Derry." He did 
not think that that letter had removed the 
offence which had been committed by that 
firm of solicitors. Mr. Dillon proceeded to 
deny that the views of the local people had 
been brought before him, and said that he 
suggested the names of Mr. Knox and him- 
self to serve on the Committee, because he 
thought the Bills were of extreme import- 
ance, that it was in his handls or in the hands 
of the Party, and not in those of M!r. Knox, 
to nominate two names for the Committee. 
He went on to describe Mr. Knox's communi- 
cation protesting against his (Mr. Dillon's) 
nomination to the Committee as a " threat- 
ening notice," and added : — He had not the 
slightest objection to withdraw his name, but 
not either at the request of Mr. Knox nor 
at the invitation of the firm of solicitors who 
had charge of the opposition to the Bill. . . 
The hon member said that he (Mr. Dillon) 
was opposing the wishes of the Catholics of 
Belfast. Well, he was going to hold a public 
meeting in Belfast the week after next, and 
he invited the hon. member to come down to 
Belfast 



Mr. Knox — ^I accept the invitation. 

Mr. Dillon — ^Upon that occasion, because 
the platform was a much more suitable place 
than this House to introduce these personal 
wrangles between Irishmen. 

The complaint of "breach of privilege" 
showed that the Chairman of the Irish Party 
almost propos-ed to send the solicitor for the 
struggling Derry CathoHcs to prison in the 
dock Tower for trying to secure their clients* 
interests. 

Mr. DiUon's views on Private Bills 
varied, however, as the Session ad- 
vanced, for later on he laid down that in 
such discussions members of the Irish Party 
were entitled to express their differences. On 
the 6th August, 1896, having joined 
the Parnellites on the Dublin Corpora- 
tion BiU to procure the rerjection of franchise 
provisions (in oppositioaii to the vote of the 
majority of has colleagues) carried by Mr. 
Healy, Mr. Dillon declared it was the 
right of members of the Irish Party to differ 
publicly with one another on Private Bills. 
When a Tory jeered at these differences, he 
replied : — 

The right hon. gentleman had drawn at- 
tention to the difference of opinion in the 
ranks of the Irish Party. That was often 
the case on Private Bills. 

On two occasions on the Dublin Bill 
Mr. Dillon claimed the right to speak 
and vote against the majority of 
his Party, while in the case of the 
Derry Bill he charged the member for that 
city with mutiny because on matters vital to 
the interests of his Catholic constituents Mr. 
Knox contended for a different composition 
of a Committee to th&t which Mr. Dillon 
arranged. 

After the charge of breach of privi- 
lege against their Parliamentary Agent, 
the Derry Catholic Committee met and pub- 
lished the following report : — 

The opposition of the Catholics to the Bill 
of the Derry Corporation was orgamsed by 
and has all along been under the directions 
of the city member, Mr. E. F. V. Knox. It 
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was he drafted our resalationB, petition, &c. 
Ho has been oiir sole counsel throughout. 
He has directed our proofs, revised our maps, 
arranged our statistics, and had our things in 
order, including witnesses for the Oommittee. 
Knowing that we were fighting a body in 
possession of the rates, and that we were not 
a wealthy body, Mr. Knox from the first set 
himself to force the Corporation Bill before 
a hybrid instead of an ordinary Oommittee, 
so that we might be saved the expense of 
counsel. He not only suoceedied' in this, but 
he compelled the Corporation to abandon two 
of the most objectionable provisions in the 
Bill — namely, the added area and the limited 
franchise. This Hybrid Committee began our 
trouble. Mr. Eaiox, wishing to assist the 
Catholic minority in Belfast, had early in the 
fight appealed to us to support the principle 
advocated by the Bishop of Belfast of mino- 
rity representation. We did so both by re- 
solution and by our petitions. Mr. Knox was 
at this time in charge of the opposition to 
both Bills, and naturally when the Govern- 
ment ap-eed to grant a Hybrid Committee 
both Bills were referred' to it. Mr. Knox 
tlien consulted and. settled with us who was 
to be the Irish laW^yer to assist him on the 
Committee. Naturally, from their connec- 
tion with the Municipal Franchise Bills, and 
with registration in Derry, we were anxious 
to have either Mr. Maurice Healy'or Mr. T. 
M. Healy. Mr. Knox intimated that it would 
take some pressure to induce either of these 
f^entlemen to come forward, and that we 
sltouldl also apply to the Irish Whips to ar- 
range it. We succeeded through Mr. Knox 
in getting Mr. T. M. Healy to consent to act, 
oud Mr. Knox reported that after some press- 
ure the Liberal Whips had agreed to his ap- 
pointment. In our wish to offend nobody we 
did not inform Mr. Knox that we had not 
carried out his directions as to the Whips, 
Rvd so our very desire to avoid all cause of 
friction has led to almost a rupture. Mean- 
time, as before stated, the services of Mr. 
Healy had been secured and his appointment 
arranged. Mr. Knox awaited the nomination 
by the House of the Committee, when, evi- 
dently to his surprise, Mr. Dillon had himself 
nominated instead of Mr. Healy, and Mr.- 
Dillon's name appeared on the notice-paper. 
On learning this we telegraphed as follows 
on Tuesday : — 

To the Parliamentary A^nt — 

Details of Derry Bill make presence of compe- 
tent Irish lawyer on the Committee absolutely 
necessary. See Dillon at once. 



To Mr. Dillon— 

If competent Irish lawyer be not on Commluiec 

we must employ comisel. How can we bear such 

burden ? 
To Mr. Ellis, the Liberal Whip- 
Hear no Irish lawyer on Committee. This will 

entail employment of counsel. Catholics of Derry 

to'b poor for such burden. Will neichsr of the 

Healys act ? 

The motion to name the Conmiittee was on 
Tuesday postponed till Thursday, and we 
naturally expected that the wishes of those in- 
terested would be complied with. Mr. Dillon 
did not answer our telegram, and on Thurs- 
day persisted in his nomination, and Mr. 
Knox made his protest. 

Despite the publication of this explanation, 
a meeting of 20 membexe, calling "themeelves 
"tlie Irish Party," was held on the 21sb 
April, 1896, and the following motion was 
proposed by Mr. Kilbride, M.P., and ee- 
oomded by Mr. P. A. M'Hugh, M.P. ; — 

That we condemn the action of Mr. Knox 
in attacking the Chairman of the Party in 
the House of Commons as a gross and scanda- 
lous breach of Party loyalty and discipline. 

Mr. Dillon declared this carried, and then 
Mr. Sheehy, M.P., moved, and Mr. E. Orean, 
M.P., seconded a motion for the expulsion 
of Mr. Knox from the Party. Under the terms 
of the Pledge an expulsion motion requires 
an absolute majority of the Party, and when 
the 20 disciplinarians realised their arithme- 
tical incompetence the proposal was aban- 
doned. Mr. Dillon then betook himself to 
Glasgow, and on the 29th April, 1896, said — 

It mattered very Kittle who was at the 
head of the Irish Party. (Cries of "John 
Dillon.") The great question for which 
they ought to struggle was that there could 
be only one Party and one Leadier. 

No such declarations were madt- while Mr. 
McCarthy was in the Chair. 

There remained the fact that Mr. Ejiox 
had accepted Mr. Dillon's challenge in the 
House of Commons, thrown down before 
what Mr, William O'Brien called an audience 
of " grinning Englishmen," to attend a meet- 
ing in Belfast. When this challenge ap- 
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peared, the Bishop of Down and Connor 
wrote : — 

As I take a deep interest in the laudable 
efforts that are being made by the Executive 
Committee of the Catholic Representation 
Association to secure full municipal repre- 
sentation for the Catholics of Belfast, I write 
to deprecate any attempt from whatever 
quarter at making these eflForts the occasion 
of political discussion in the interests of any 
section of the Nationalist Party. It is to 
be regretted that the question of the munici- 
pal representation of the Catholics of Belfast, 
which is a purely Catholic and non-political 
Question, has, unfortunately, given rise to 
uie introduction of personalities and of heated 
political controversy, which have no natural 
connection with the discussion of such a 
question. 

I therefore caU upon the Catholics of Bel- 
fast to dissociate tfiemselves from all public 
meetings at which indulgence in personal 
altercation, while doing no good to the 
Nationalist cause, may do much> mischief at 
the present time to the prospests of Catholic 
misrepresentation in Belfast. 

►i-H. Henry, D.D., 
Bishop of Down and Connor. 

The Belfast men announced that they 
would respect the advice of their prelate, 
and wouM only aek Messrs.* Dillon and 
O'Brien fo address them on matters un- 
connected with the controversy. Th'ey 
did not invite Mr. Knox, who, there- 
fore, stayed in London to look after 
the Bill. Mr. Dillon turned his back 
on the Hybrid Committee and the cause of 
the Ulster Catholics to attend this "great 
demonstration." It was held on the 9th 
tMay, 1896, and, although it was stated no 
controversial topic was to be raised, Mr. 
Knox, in his absence, was attacked by Mr. 
O'Brien in the following strain : — 

The first nrinciple of discipline was that a 
soldier who strikes his officer in, the field of 
battle in the presence of the enemy is a 
traitor and deserves a traitor's doom. 

Mr. O'Brien also declared on behalf of the 
Catholics of Ulster that they were prepared 
to sacrifice any " local advantage " that might 



ensue through securing the franchise, for the 
sake of having Mr. Dillon on the Hybrid 
Committee. He said : — 

Considering that you Catholic NationaJistj* 
of Belfast labour uaider municipal disabilities 
and municipal tyranny that are worthy of 
the penal' days — 

A Voice — Cromwell. (Groans.) 
Mir. O'Brien— Jit .would 'have not been 
surprising if a good many of you had been 
led' astray by the exceedingly wily appeal 
thiat was madie to you, to cast to the winds 
all regard) for discipline in the Irish Party 
in order to obtain some local advantage 
for yours<^lves. The Catholics of Belfalst, 
thank God, have spurned the tempter. 

Mr. Dillon, with- the same disregard for 
'local advantage," absented ihimself from 
several meetings of the Hybrid Committee, 
while Mr. Knox was accused in the "Free- 
man" (10th May, 1896) of cowardice in not 
going to Belfast and "facing" Mr. Dillon. 
The fight on the Committee being left to Mr. 
Knox, it resulted in the Belfast Catholics 
being aUewed to have eight seats on the Town 
OoujnciL The Catholic majority in Deny 
were not equally lucky, and out of five wards 
they were only allowed two. Thus the chains 
of ascendancy were by the Act of 1896 riveted 
on their necks, and when the division in the 
Committee was taken one of the Liberal mem- 
bers did not trouble to attend. A few months 
later, as will be seen, their member was ex- 
pelled from the Irish Party. 



CHAPTMB XXX. 
THE LAND ACT, 1896. 

On the 13th April, 1896, the Government 
Land Bill was introduced. Mr. Dillon twice 
expressed his *' strong approval" of the pro- 
cedure devised by the Tories to abolish public 
hearings of fair rent cases and to substitute a 
secret valuation by Court Valuers. This plan 
was received in Ireland with such universal 
opposition that in a few weeks it 
was quietly dropped by Mr. Balfour. 
Mr. Dillon, on the 21st April, 1896, 
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gofc the same twenty gentlemen who had a»- 
sembled as " the Irish Party " to try to expel 
Mr. Knox, to pass (without notice) a resolu- 
tion intended to give him complete control 
over the action of his seventy colleagues in 
discussing it. Mr. P. A. M'Hugh proposed, 
Mr. D. Sheehy seconded, and it was re- 
solved : — 

That a Committee be appointed to pre- 
pare a series of Party amendments to the 
Ii*ish Land Bill, and that the Conunittee re- 
port these to the Party before the day fixed 
for the second reading of the Bill. The Com- 
mittee to consist of the following members : 
—Mr. Dillon, Mr. Blake, Mr. T. M. Healy, 
Mr. M. Healy, Mr. M'Cartan, Mr. Kilbride, 
Mr. Flynn, Mr. Swift MaoNeill, Mr. PinKer- 
ton. 

There was no precedent for su^h a course in 
the history of the Party, although in the 
case of the Land Act of 1887 pressure waa 
vainly brought to bear on Mr Parnell to 
introduce a Eke innovation. It was de- 
signed to kill all individual initiative and 
restrict the rights of representatives. Mr. 
I>Lllon proposed to distribute amongst 
his colleagues, in such wise as seemed 
ibest to himself, the amendments to the 
Land Bill; and then by declaring these to 
be "Party amendments" anyone who doubted 
their wisdom could only express his opinion 
at the peril of • being declared guilty 
of "a gross and scandalous breacli 
of Party loyalty and discipline." Seven 
out of the nine members proposed on 
the Committee were selected as avowed 
adherents of Mr. Dillon, and the remaining 
two were nominated without their knowledge 
or assent. When, therefore, this resolution 
was made public, the following letter was 
sent to the Secretaries of the Party : — 

22nd April, 1806. 
Gentlemen — To-day's papers state that 
the Irish Party yesterday appointed a Com- 
mittee, on which I am included, to consider 
the Land Bill. As the Party so recently ex- 
pelled me from the last Conunittee on which 
they were good enough to place me, I own to 
a feelins of considerable embarrassment at 



this unsolicited compliment. Perhaps, there- 
fore, you would allow me to divest myself of 
all grounds of apprehension by informing the 
gentlemen who have done me so much honour 
that the position is one'I do not oovet. 

I am happy to think that a Cpnmiittee 
otherwise composed of so many able men does 
not require my assistance, and my recollec- 
tion of the subject from former years re- 
mains sufl&ciently distinct to enable me to 
hope that I shall not require theirs. — ^Faith- 
fully yours, 

T. M. Healy. 

The condition of affairs for Irish farmers in 
1895 rendered the introduction of partisan 
procedure specially inopportune. No land 
agitation existed to protect the tenants, for 
the Parnell split had shattered the agrarian 
organisation and left hundreds of the evicted 
as "object lessons" to their comrades. 

To explain what was then the Parliamentary 
and agrarian situation, two authorities on oppo- 
site sides in Nationalist politics may be cited. 
Mr. \Vm. O'Brien — ^who in November, 1895, 
refused to attend a land meeting in his old 
constituency, on the ground that the first 
business of Irishmen was to "deal with Mr. 
Healy " — wrote on the 7th January, 1896 : — 

I regret to^say that the state of my health 
does not permit me to attend' openrair meet- 
ings at present. The supineness of the Irish 
farmers, and their failure to take any effec- 
tive steps to ensure a satisfactory Land Bill 
next Session, are to me incomprehensible. 
We have come to the eve of the new Session 
without any serious reminder from the Irish 
farmers of the urgency of the demand for a 
l»and Bill at least as generous as Mr. Morley's. 
It is, in my opinion, idle for the farmers to 
look to leaders of any section to do their work 
for them until they have first helped them- 
selves. 

Mr. James J. O'Kelly, M.P., London corre- 
spondent of the Pamellite "independent," 
wrote on the 26th April, 1896 (a fortnight 
after the introduction of the Bill) : — 

There is no doubt the Land Bill does not 
come up to the expectation of the Irish far- 
mers, and that in many important respects it 
falls far short of their legitimate demands. 
But the Irish farmers have to face this hard 
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fact — tliat the present Oovernment is a land- 
lord Government, that it is securely seated 
m ' power for five years, and that in 
all probability it is seated in power 
for the next twenty years. The Bill 
must be, therefore, read in connec- 
tion with this determining fact that it is a 
landlords' Bill for the benefit of the tenants. 
It naturally stops far short of what the de- 
mands of the tenants are. but t}ie tenants 
have to face the situation that they must 
swallow the Bill or be left completely put in 
the cold. The Government is practically om- 
nipotent. What it promises it can give ; what 
it refuses there is no power in the State to 
compel it to concede. The Irish tenants can 
hope for nothing except what the Govern- 
ment will give them freely. They have no 
power over the Government. The Govern- 
ment exists without their help or support, 
and nothing that they can ao short of civil 
war can alter the situation. Speeches are 
vain things when they are not backed by any 
physical force, and the disarray of the Irish 
Parliamentary Parties renders any peaceful 
influence of the Irish Parties a neglectable 
quantity. 

Bieorgaiiisation and apathy at home, and a 
hostile majority of 150 at Westminsteir, did 
not afford the most .brilliant auguries for a 
succesfiful fight for Irish farmers'. 

At the outeet, Mr. Dillon's criticisms on the 
Bill took a moderate form. On the 27th of 
April, 1896, when Mr. Balfour declared that 
" the fate of the Bill trembled in the balance," 
he said : — 

I regard the Irish Land Bill as a 
Pill containing valuable provisions which 
I should be sorry to see lost, and I specially 
have regard to the provision dealing with 
purchase, and one particular alteration in 
the procedure of the Land Cpurts. 

He added that few amendments would be 
needed in the Bill, and later on announced 
that only three days would be required for its 
discussion. Mr. Wm. O'Brien was equally 
cautious. Speaking at Mallow on the 24th 
May, 1896, he said : — 

Now we have all agreed that bad as the 
Land Bill is we must accent it and make the 
'best of it. Beggars cannot be choosers. The 
one way to see what a sham this Bill is, is to 
pass it. I promise you the Irish Party are 



not going to give Mr Balfour the shadow of a 
pretext to drop the Bill on their account. 
You will have to look for amendments not 
to Parliament but from your own organisa- 
tion. 

The Measure had been offered in a "take it 
or leave it" speech by Mr. Balfour, and the 
Government announced they would give 
precedence to their Education Bill, and 
plainly intended to drop the Land Bill if the 
attitude of the Irish members afforded an 
excuse. 

The second reading was fixed fol Monday, 
8th June, 1896, and on Wednesday, 3rd June, 
Mr. Dillon spoke in Dublin in an entirely 
different strain to that he had taken in Par- 
liament : — 

When this Bill is carefuUv considered, it is 
found to be characterised by the most mon- 
strous complexity and confusion. The Bill 
of 1881 was a very complex and puzzling Bill ; 
but the present Bill is far and away more 
complicated, and far and awav more puzzling 
than the Bill of 1881. The Bill of 1881 was 
simplicity compared with this Bill. . . . 
It is unsatisfactory, in fact a fraud. And 
what has occurred to make Mr. Redmond — 
who threatened war on the 8th April — now 
on the 3rd June to come before the country 
as the champion of this fraudulent Bill? 
. . . Wliy, gentlemen, the Government 
since that date have introduced a rotten, 
sham, and fraudulent Land Bill. . , . The Bill 
as it stands, take it as a whole, is a thoroughly 
bad Bill. I doubt very much whether if the 
Bill were offered to-morrow as it stands — 
whether the Irish farmer should take it at 
all, though I frankly admit that there are 
clauses in it which I would be glad to see the 
law of the land. You must take a Bill like 
that altogether. You must examine the good 
and the bad clauses, and I say, in my judg- 
ment, that the bad clauses outbalance the 

good. (Applause.) The aur 

swer of the country is unmistakable and im- 
questionable — that it is neither willing to ac- 
cept it as a settlement nor as a fair instalment 

of justice I have a very strong 

suspicion that the introductioji of the Bill has 
been an elaborate attempt to humbug and 
delude and defraud the Irish people, and that 
the Government had never really any inten- 
tion to push forward the Bill in any shape or 
form. 

Before the phrase " a rotten sham and fraud " 
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was a week old he felt obliged to qualify it in 
tJie House of Commons. There he declared 
that what he meant was : — 

That it was a great comprehensive Bill, 
ward as a settlement of the Irish Land Ques- 
tion as a sham and a fraud. 

There are many clauses in the Bill which I 

desire to see passed into law 

If the Government would offer us these clauses 
and leave the bad parts of the Bill I would 
accept it. There are a great many of the pur- 
chage clauses and the evicted tenants clause^ 
which I should like to see passed, even if we 
had not the opportunity of amending them. 

This wa© a veeoring back to Mr. CBrien'a 
humble watchword "beggais can't be choo- 
a&rs" but the mood did not last 

The day after its Second Reading the 
"Freeman" published (June 9th, 1896), a 
couple of columns of amendmezitB to the Bill 
" drawn up the Special Ck)mmitfcee of the Iriflh 
Party." It also ajinounced that at a special 
meeting of the Party Mr. T. P. O'Connor 
moved and carried : — 

That having heard the report of the Com- 
mittee appointed to draw up amendments to 
the Land Bill, we hereby adopt these amend- 
ments and request that they be put forward 
as representing the views of the Party. 

When tlhese amendments came on for dis- 
cussion, meet of them were ruled out of order, 
and not one passed into law. They were 
taken from Mr. Morley's Land Bill of 1895, 
and the least satisfactory provisions of that 
measure on the vital question as to presump- 
tion of improvements were mechanically 
adopted as "representing the views of the 
Irish Party." One of these "amendments" 
(set down in the name of a member who was 
not even consulted), ran : — 

Notwithstanding anything contained in 
former Acts ail improvements on a holding 
shall be presumed to have been made by the 
tenant unless the contrary is proved or the 
court are satisfied that the improvements 
were made before the first day of August, 
1850, and the landlord gives such information 
(whether legally admissable in evidence or 
not) as to satisfy the court that the improve- 
ments were made by him. 



This amounted to a formal legislative aban- 
donment of a historic demand made on behalf 
of the Irish tenants by the Party of the Land 
League. The tottering Liberal Ministry of 
1895 might be excused for suggesting the 
compromise of " 1850 " as a date for the limit 
of presumption for tenants' improvements, 
but that it should be declared by reso- 
lution that this "represented the views of 
the Irish Party," greatly strengthened the 
position of the landlord Party. Happily re- 
monstrance led to the dropping of this "amend- 
ment, "and it was withdrawn unmoved. So 
perished the " views of the Irish Party " as to 
the presumption with which the law should 
shield the labours of the tenant in a country 
where the tillers of the soil alone effect 
improvements. 

On June 12th, 1896, the Bill was discussed 
in Committee, and the Government gave 
notice that they would ask the House to sit 
after midnight to make progress. This an- 
gered the Irish Tories, and Mr. Carson, Q.C., 
and Colonel Saunderson announced that they 
would vote against the motion to suspend the 
12 o'clock rule. The Liberals, scenting a 
chance of defeating the Government, deter- 
mined to help them, and Mr. Dillon made 
known that he would join his forces with the 
mutinous landlords. The House met in pal- 
pitation at the prospect of a crisis, but the 
excitement vanished in laughter when Mr. 
Balfour rose and disappointingly said that 

As it had been conveyed to him through the 
usual channels that the leader of the larger 
section of the Nationalists would oppose his 
motion, he would not propose it. 

This junction of the leaders of the Irish 
Tory and Nationalist parties boded ill for 
the Bill, and the first day's debate in Com- 
mittee gave little ground for expectation that 
it would become law. Everyone regarded 
the prospect as hopeless, when suddenly the 
measure got an unlooked-for opportunity in 
the dropping of the Education BilL 

This gave the Irish Bill its only chance, and 
Mr. Balfour announced that it would again be 
proceeded with on the 15th of July, 
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1896. As, however, lie had also undertaken 
thait the House should rise about the 12fch 
August, there was much speculation as to 
whether any genuine attempt to carry the 
n^easure would be made. Sir W. Harcourt, 
as leader of the Opposition, held the opinion 
that the setting down of the Land Bill again 
was not serious, and, therefore, on the day 
before it was to be taken 'afresh (Wednesday, 
14th July) he moved the adjournment of the 
House for the purpose of calling attention to 
its position. Mr. Dillon, in a speech which 
he delivered from manuscript, seconded the 
motion, saying : — 

Fresh amendments which had been placed 
on the paper [by the Government] after 
weeks of consultation were, in great part, 
about to be withdrawn. If they could accept 
that declaration of the Government as final 
it would bring them back practically to the 
position which existed on the second reading 
of the Bill. . . . He firmly believed that 
the placing of the last amendments on the 
paper, by which the inner mind of the Go- 
vernment was revealed, would in all proba- 
bility be the death of the Bill. As it origin- 
ally stood it was a bad Bill, and, therefore, 
whatever its fate might be, his mind would 
be but little disturbed. If the Bill was lost 
through the action of the Government, 
Unionist Ulster would unite" with Nationalist 
Ireland to wrench from the Government an 
infinitely better Bill next year. . . . 
and he washed his hands of any further re- 
sponsibility for the Bill. 

This put the Ministry on their mettle, 
and they roundly challenged Mr. Dillon to 
let fall a single word recommending them to 
drop the Bill, and that moment they would 
act on his wish. Mr. Balfour was absent 
through iflness, so Mr. Chamberlain said : — 

I agree with the leader of the Opposition 
that it is not desirable that we should ^ve 
five days to this Bill, and then find that it is 
either rejected by those for whose benefit it 
was introduced, or, if not rejected, practi- 
cally talked out. Therefore it is important 
to know the views of hon. gentlemen oppo- 
site, and we have endeavoured to acquaint 
ourselves with these views. What is the posi- 
tion of Mr. Dillon? It is absolutely incon- 
sistent. In the first place he tells us that 
the Bill will be lost in consequence of the 



amendments which we placed upon the paper 
and have now withdrawn. (Nationalist 
cheers.) Very good. But before the amend- 
ments were placed on the paper, before they 
were withdrawn, before the Bill was "lost" 
in consequence of these amendments, what 
was Mr. Dillon's view of the Bill as origin- 
ally introduced? He spoke in Ireland on 
June 3rd, and he then denounced the Bill as 
a "rotten, sham,'' and a ''fraudulent Land 
Bill." Let there be no misunderstanding — 
if that is the view of the hon. member and 
his friend's, the Bill is gone. (Hear, hear.) 
We are perfectly willing to withdraw the Bill 
— (hear, hear) — ^and' the responsibility will 
rest on the hon. member, and he cannot get 
out of it. . . . In introducing the Bill 
we said we can only go on with it in the pre- 
sent Session if it is substantially a non-con- 
tentious Bill. If, however, it is to be treated 
as a " rotten, sham, and fraudulent Bill," of 
course it is not non-contentious, and it will 
be quite impossible in what remains of the 
Session to carry it through. I charge the 
hon. member with another inconsistency. 
What did he say in this House ? He urged 
the Government again and again to bring 
this Bill forward, and he pressed us to do so 
on the ground stated by him — that although 
it was a complicated ^Bill, and although the 
Irish members would desire to state their 
views in regard to it, still the Committee 
would only take three days. The Govern- 
ment met him at once by saying if so they 
would give him four days. If he is willing'to 
repeat now what he said then — ^that he de- 
sired the Bill should pass through Committee, 
and that the stage will not take more than 
the three or four days the Government offer, 
then, of course, there is absolutely no rea- 
son why the Bill should not be olaced on the 
Statute Book this Session. The fate of tha 
Bill has always been in the hands of hon. 
members opposite. It is not likely that we 
are going to press forward the Bill if the 
Irish members are; hostile and adopt the 
view which was expressed by Mr. Dillon. I 
hope and believe that this Bill, whether it be 
perfect or not — ^nothing is final in Ireland 
■— ^laughter) — ^is at all events a Bill which 
will confer great benefits on the Irish ten- 
antry 

Mr Dillon^ — ^Does the right hon. gentleman 
think it will be final ? 

Mr Chamberlain — That is rather an absurd 
interrogation because I have just said noth- 
ing is final in Ireland. If hon. gentlemen op- 
posite chose to throw it out by refusing to 
discuss it in a reasonable time the whole re- 
sponsibility must rest on their shoulders. 
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If it were true that the Bill waa "a rottea 
fiham and a fraud," the offer to drop it should 
instantly have been embraced ; but Mr. Dil- 
lon sat silent, unable either to say " Yes " or 
**No." 

The debate was not only derisive of the 
fate of the Bill, but gave rise to an incident 
which served as an excuse for the subversion 
of the constitution of the Irish Party. As Mr. 
Dillon refused to take up the challenge of 
the Government, Mr. Healy rose and said : — 

There was one point which the right hon. 
gentleman the Secretary for the Colonies did 
not clear up in his speech. It was the point 
they had most reason to consider. That was 
the action of the House of Lords. He could 
well understand' that the right hon. gentle- 
man the Secretary for the Colonies should be 
somewhat gingerly in touching that question. 
The burnt child dVeads the fire, and possibly 
the right hon. gentleman had good reasons for 
not entering into a discussion of it, but if 
they allowed' the Bill to pass through that 
House in a certain form they did not want it 
to be " Krugered' " when it came back from 
the Lords. (Laughter.) They desired to have 
the Government statement of their real in- 
tentions with regard to this Bill if the Lords 
mutilated it. (Hear, hear.) That was the 
oosition he occupied'. He did not believe and 
he repudiated the posture and position that 
this Bill was a rotten Bill or a fraudulent Bill. 
He dissociated himself absolutely ^om tihat 
statement and from the gentleman who made 
it ; and, accordingly, while desirous of seeing 
what form the Bill would take in t.nat House, 
he waa anxious for some assurance that if 
they acted with moderation, equal considera- 
tion would be given to their views when it 
came bads from the Lords, such as the Colo- 
nial Secretary said would be given to them 
now, if they wished that the Bill should be 
dropped. Supposing that when the BUI came 
from another place that they declared the 
Bill was a bad Bill and a rotten Bill, would 
the Irish view then be the predominant part- 
iLer in deciding the issue? . . . He did 
not know whether it was possible to discuss 
the Bill within the three days mentioned by 
the hon. gentleman the member for Mayo, 
but he claimed that whatever time might be 
necessary for this Bill should be given to it, 
and, furthermore, that the Bill should be 
made a workable and a good Bill for the 
people of Ireland. They had heard about 
what Ulster would do if it was thrown out — 



that Ulster would unite with Munster and 
with Connaught. Ulster might unite with 
them on platforms, but unless Ulster was 
prepared to take to the methods by which 
Munster and Connaught and Leinster wrung 
reforms from that House, platitudes on plat- 
forms and resolutions in Presbyterian assem- 
blies were not worth the paper on which they 
were inscribed. They heard a great deal of 
what would happen the year after next 
through agitation, and it was a great misfor- 
tune that they could not have the benefit of 
to-morroVs faiowledge and opinions on yes- 
terday. (Laughter.) They had been reading 
of the great things that would happen for 
Ireland and for the Irish farmers at some fu- 
ture time if this Bill was lost. They had seen 
Ireland treated like a shuttlecock between, 
the two parties in the state, each side taunt- 
ing the other, and Ireland getting nothing 
amidst their rivalries. They had been wear- 
ing out the stones of Westminster for fifteen 
years, and' what had they got since 1881 for 
their time? And now, when they had some 
chance of some small moderate amendments 
of the law from Tory Ministers, he was to be 
told, forsooth, that they were sham, rotten, 
and fraudiilent, when some of them were 
their own actual proposals, made on Wednes- 
day after Wednesday in their private Bills 
since 1881, and others were taken from Mr. 
Morley's Bill of 1895. Th.at was an absurd 
position. It was not his position, and on be- 
half of a large section of the Irish people he 
clflimed that they should have adequate and 
sufficient time for de>bate with recrard to the 
tenant farmers and their grievances, and 
that it was the duty of the Government, upon 
their responsibility to Ireland, which they 
governed in despite of the Irish people and 
a^^ainst their will, to give fair and reasonable 
time for the discussion of their gravest and 
most important affairs. 

In the following September the " great Con- 
vention of the Irish Race " was agitated with 
references to this incident. It secured a whole 
resolution to itself in those proceedings, and 
was the means, as Mr. Dillon declared, oi 
securing a "mandate" on which the Irish 
Party was authorised in Feb., 1897, to over- 
turn its former constitution. 

Meanwhile Mr. Dillon relieved hie feelings 
by a public letter : — . 

18th July, 1896. 
J. Steele Hanna, Esq., Londonderry. 
Sm — ^I have received your letter of July 
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lOth, enclosing copy of resolutions passed at 
a meeting of the Noi^h-West Farmers's Asso- 
ciation on the 24th June last. I entirely 
agree with the views set forth in those reso- 
lutions, and I regret to say that since the 
date on which the resolutions were passed, 
the situation in regard to the Land Bill has 
been much changed for the worse. For al- 
though Mr. Balfour has withdrawn most of 
the amendments which he had accepted from 
the landlords, he has retained some most ob- 
jectionable ones on the paper, and there is 
every reason to suppose that the House of 
Lords will insert some of the amendments 
which Mr. Balfour has withdrawn in the 
House of Commons. Moreover, in view of 
the statement made by Mr. Arthur Balfour 
at the close of the proceedings on Thursday 
night, it would appear to be pretty clear that 
the GTovernment do not intend to make any 
attempt to protect the tenants' improve- 
ments, and that clause 4 will in the end be 
entirely abandoned. It wouldj therefore, 
appear that the Bill will ultimately pass in 
even a worse shape than it was as originally 
introduced, and I regret to say that our 
chance of securing an important amendment 
to the Bill has been very seriously, diminished 
by the attitude adopted on Thursday night 
by Messrs. John Redmond and T. M. Healy. 

Yours sincerely, 

John Dillon. 

A month afterwards, when the Bill became 
law, the Farmers' Association, to which the 
letter was addressed, passed unanimous reeo- 
lutiouis rejoicing over its provisions, and 
thanking those who had faeilitafbed their enact- 
ment! 

On the 29ih July, 1896, the Land Bill waa 
read a third time in the House of CJommons, 
after liaving had more than three times as 
many days devoted to it as Mr. Dillon sti- 
pulated for. He then declared that the 
Measure he had condemned as a '' sham and 
a fraud " and as " rotten and bad " : — 

Contained a whole string of clauses which 
he regarded as important. It contained the 
evicted tenants clauses, which were a very 
great advance on anything that had been 
done before. It contained the purchase 
clause, which, in his opinion, was a very great 
concession. It contained the congested dis- 
tricts clauses, and representing, as he did, a 
congested district, he was glad to find those 
clauses in the Bill. 



The clauses thus praised were ako 
those to which the landlords had no objection. 
They were the non-oontentious parts' of the 
Measure, and were passed without discussion 
by the Lords. The twenty other clauses which 
the landlords) fought so hard in both Houses, 
and fiercely attacked in their Conventions m 
Ireland after they became law, must, there- 
fore, form the residuum- of "sham" and "rot- 
tenness " 

On its final stage a strong speech 
was made against the BiH by Mr. Davitt, who 
'had aU. along frankly opposed it. Mr. 
Davitt refusied' to vote even for many of the 
"Party amendments," and on July 22nd, 
1896, he spoke of himself : — 

Not as a friend, but as an enemy of the Bill, 
which he believed to be, from beginning to 
end, an amalgam of fraud and hypocrisy. 
(Hear, hear.) He sincerely hoped it would 
never find its way to the Statute Book. 
. . He objected ,to the clause because it 
dealt with some £30,000,000 worth of land- 
lord property in Ireland which had been lying 
for years in the landlords' pawn office, th« 
Landed Estates Court. (Laughter.) 

Notwithstanding Mr. Davitt's opposition to 
the views of the Irish Party on this important 
question, he was selected later on to be 
the mover of the resolution of Jan. 23rd, 1897, 
by which the Party solemnly carried out the 
" mandate " of the Race Convention on " unity 
and discipline " ! 

On the 12th Aug., 1896, the Bill was re- 
turned from the House of Lords badly mutil- 
ated. The Tory Government had been 
beaten in half a dozen pitched battles in their 
own stronghold and by their own supporters, 
thanks to a combination organised by the 
Irish Peers. This so pleased Mr. Dillon that 
on the 7th August, 1896, he gave the follow- 
ing " interview " : — 

Really those whom the revolt of the Tory 
Peers had hit the hardest were Mr. John 
Redmond and Mr. Timothy Healy, who seem- 
ed to have believed that because they blessed 
the Bill there was nothing more to be said, 
and it would pass without opposition. 

The Commons, however, restore! the Bill to 
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ite original shape on vital points, and the Go- 
vernment tried to substitute for one of the 
most hurtful of the Lords' amendments a 
beneficial provision recognising the much- 
prized " Occupation Eight " of Irish tenants. 
They would have succeeded in this effort 
but for an unfortunate intervention in the 
shape of untimely criticism, and this unhappily 
prevented "Occupaition Bight" securing 
legisla^ve acknowledgment as a separate 
ground for reducing rent. Since 

tJien the Irish Courts, by two solemn deci- 
sions in 1897 and 1898, have decided that 
tenants possess no such interest as " Occupar- 
tion Right," and that no allowance for it can 
be made in the fixing of a Fair Bent. 

To understand how this catastrophe for the 
farmers of Ireland came about, it is ne- 
cessary to explain that when Mr. Mor- 
ley's Committee on the Land Acts sat in 1894 
the question of "Occupation Bight" was 
revived by Messrs. Sexton and Dillon as a 
neglected but promising field of legis- 
lative labour. They at one time 
seemed to have made (up their minds 
that it was a more important thing to obtain 
legal recognition for, than the ownership of 
tenants' improvements. Indeed, they acted 
as if there were some competition between 
the advocacy of the two questions. Thus it 
will be found on reference to Mr. Morle/s 
Draft Beport on the Land Acts (page xli. of 
the Blue Book) that paragraph 48 declares : 

In estimating a "fair rent," contention 
centres on the value and legal ownership of 
these [the tenants'] improvements. 

To this proposition, although as a statement 
of fact it was incontrovertible, Messrs. Dil- 
lon and Sexton objected, arguing that it exag- 
gerated one ingredient of the tenants' inte- 
rest to the detriment of a more important one 
which in future should be claimed — ^viz., 
"occupation right." The words they ob- 
jected to were, therefore, struck out of the 
final Beport, bs will be seen at page ix. of 
the Blue Book. 

On the 16bh July, 1894, Judge Bewley in- 
formed . Mr. Morley's Committee tha/t the 



tenants' "occupation right" was taken into 
account by him in fixing the judicial rents, 
and, therefore, in 1895 Mr. Morley's Bill 
contained a clause directing the Land Courts 
to " consider " it. This clause waa 
copied in 1896 as one of the " Party amend- 
ments," and it ran as follows: — 

In fixing a fair rent the Court shall con- 
sider the interest of the tenant as includdnp; 
the right of the tenant to the continued 
occupeSion of bis holdina under the Land- 
lord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870, and 
the Land Law Acts. 

Mr. Balfour, however, refused to accept such 
a proposal, saying that it opened the door for 
the counter-contention on the landi-ords' side 
that the " inherent capacity of the soil " de- 
veloped by improvements should be declared 
to belong exclusively to, the owners. 
He announced that he woidd resist both 
claims coming from opposite camps, 
and, therefore, as tlie Bill left the 
Commons neither was dealt with in its 
clauses. In the House of Lords, however, 
Lord Inchiquin carried a proviso which 
raised the whole of these gigantic issues, 
viz. : — 

No deduction shall be m'ade from the fair 
rent named' in this section by the mere right 
of occupation vested' in the tenant. 

Any measure with such a declaration would 
have been rejected by every Nationalist. Great 
interest, therefore, was aroused when the Bill 
was sent back to the Commons as to how the 
Government would escape from the dilemma, 
for they had already on hands half a dozen 
conflicts with the Peers on othei parts of like 
Bill. Members were in the dark as to the 
Government intentions when ihe House of 
Commons assembled at noon on Wednesday, 
12th August, 1896, as it is not the practice of 
the House to print on its notice-paper amend- 
ments to Lords' amendments. 

Shortly after the Speaker took the chair ;t 
became evident that the Government in- 
tended to keep faith with the Irish members 
who had supported their Bill. Mr. G. Bal- 
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four moved to disagree with Lord Inchiquin's 
clause, and proposed to insert the following 
substitute for it: — 

After the fair rent has been fixed for the 
first time no further and additional deduc- 
tion shall be made from that fair rent on the 
occasion of any subsequent fixing of a fair 
rent by reason of the mere right of occupar 
tion vested in the tenant. 

This was a plain enactment (as the landlords 
afterwards argued) that at some stage in 
the fixing of judicial rents an abatement was 
to be granted to tenants tor their mere occupa- 
tion interest. Yet no sooner had Mr. Balfour 
aat down than up bounded Mr. Dillon to pro- 
test against it. If he had only held his 
tongue this valua!ble recognition of the ten- 
ants' ckime would have been put by the 
Speaker and carried without a word of dis- 
cussion. The House was almost empty at 
the time, as business had oiily just begun, 
and it was a "morning" sitting. No 
one save himself rose to debate it, 
but this intervention gave the landlord 
party breathing time, amd enabled Mr. Car- 
eon, who had just entered the House, to get 
the text of the words as put (in manuscript) 
hy the Speaker. When Mr. Dillon realised 
the harm he had done, his speech was sup- 
pressed in the "Freeman's Journal" next 
day, nor is it to be found in " Hansard. " The 
following account of his words was given by 
the " Irish Times' " (13th August, 1896) : — 

Mr. Dillon said that he was opposed to 
this method of moving amendments without 
notice, as it was difl&cult for those who heard 
them for the first time to gather their mean- 
ing. He confessed he was not in a position 
to appreciate the full effect of the suggested 
Government amendment. He was disap- 
pointed by the course taken by the Chief Sec- 
retary. He did not desire as a tenants' re- 
presentative that the right of occupation 
should be twice taken into consideration, but 
he considered that the Chief Secretary's 
amendment raised more serious questions. 

If at that juncture Mr. Dillon had 
spoken in the most lavish terms 
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of praise of Mr. Balfour's clause, 
his intervention would have been quite aa 
harmful to the Irish farmers as a speech of 
equal length in objection to it. All that was 
required at the moment from any friend of 
the tenants was, to sit still and. hold hia 
tongue. When Mr. Carson, who was not ii3 
the Chamber when the amendment wa& 
moved, had obtained the text of the words 
proposed by the Chief Secretary, he indig- 
nantly opposed them. In passionate tones, 
he said : — 

The proposal made by the Government left 
the matter in a worse position for the land- 
lords than it was before Lord Inchiquin's 
amendment was inserted, since it would ex- 
pressly enact that the right of occupation 
should be taken into consideration in fixing, 
at all events, the first fair rent. The Lords' 
amendment, on the other hand, said that it . 
should not. 

While be was declaiming, the Ministers' 
faces showed that Mr. Cafrson's vehemence 
had shaken them, and their interjections 
made plain that they would abandon their pro- 
posal. The reports next record the follow- 
ing remarks ; — 

Mr. T. M. Healy said when he found the 
member for Mayo and the right hon. gentle- 
man the member for Trinity College, joined 
in objecting to the Government proposal, he 
experienced what the French Parliamentary 
reporters called "mouvements divers" 
(laughter). 

Mr. Dillon — ^I did not object. 

Mr. Carson's speech had opened Mr. Dillon's 
eyes to the harm he had done in not allowing 
the amendment to be inserted without talk. 
Now the opportunity was gone irrevocably, 
for the whole of the landlord oontdngemb 
were aroused. So Mr. Balfour allowed hia 
proposal to be negatived, and a chance which 
will not recur in our generation was lost to 
the Irish tenantry. The incident closed next 
day in the House of Lords in the following 
fashion : — 

Lord Lansdowne moved to add the follow- 
ing words— 
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In assessing the fair rent of a holding, no reduc- 
tion is to be made except such reduction as shall 
be specified and accounted for in said schedule, and 
be in accordance with the provisions of the Land 
Law (Ireland) Acts. 

He said the amendment adopted by their 
lordships proceeded on the assumption that 
in fixing a fair rent no such thing as the oc- 
cupation interest of the tenant existed. That 
assumption was contrary to the existing law, 
which required that the courts should take 
into lacoount the intereist of the landlord and 
tenant respectively. The Government re-, 
garded the proposed amendment as certainly 
harmless, and they hoped it would reassure 
noble lords, and dispel the apprehensions they 
appeared to entertain. 

Lord Inchiquin said he was prepared to ac- 
cept the amendment of the Government to 
his amendment. 

The narrative would not be complete with- 
out the " Freeman " comment on this debate. 
On the 14th August, 1896, it gave the follow- 
ing account of it : — 

A certain unquestionably valuable amend- 
ment on the question of occupation right had 
been proposeid by the Government. Mr. 
Dillon gave it a quiet and courteous accept- 
anjoe. Mr. Healy, in his eagerness to attack 
Mr. Dillon, made the utterly groundless 
charge that he had objected to a valuable 
amendment. The landlords were thereby en- 
couraged in their attack on the amendment, 
which was thereupon abandoned by the Go- 
vernment. Last night Mr. Healy, with 
splendid audacity, made this incident the 
pretext for a further attack on Mr. Dillon. 

In 1897 and 1898 decisions of the Irish Courts 
d'eclared in the landlords' favour on the two 
vital points, which Mr. BaJifour originally said 
he would not deal with in the Bill — ^th© 
claim of the tenant to a deduction for his 
" Occupation Right" and the claim of tbe land- 
lord to am allowaoice when tenants' improve- 
mentg are being exempted from rent, for the 
" ImproveabiUty of the Soil." 



OHAPTEE XXXI. 

THE " IRISH RACE CONVENTION.'' 

The day the Session of 1896 came to an end 
(15th August), the "Freeman" wrote: — 

The Session has put to a crucial test the 
capacity of the newly-elected Chairman of 
the Irish Party. ... It served to show- 
that Mr. Dillon has the courage, the temper, 
and the good sense needed to save the Irish 
cause from being made the laughing-stock of 

the nations. The 

fine temper, the patience, and the dig^- 
nity, with which Mr. Dillon has acquitted 
himself under harassing and at times it 
seemed almost impossible conditions, have 
won him general respect from political oppo- 
nents and friends alike. It is quite plain 
that Mr. Dillon's sole object has been to pre- 
serve, as far as possible, the integrity and 
utility of the Irish Party, and to defend from 
insidious attacks the National Cause, which 
has been committed to his care. Mr. Dillon 
may look forward to the historic Convention 
about to be held in Dublin to find and apply 
a remedy to the disease which has to so pain- 
ful an extent paralysed the Irish Party as a 
Parliamentary instrument. 

The last sentence foreshadowed the u&e to 
wihicb the "Race Convention" was to be put. 
For years, while Mr. DiUon was engaged in 
a struggle to secure the domination of the 
Irish Party and the control of the Pari© Fund©, 
he resdsted every effort to have a National 
Convention assembled. The "majoiity" of 
the Irish Party voted at the Council of the 
Federation that there was no occasion for a 
Convention, and that no outstanding ques- 
tion of policy existed which required discus- 
sion. When at the Dissolution of July, 1895, 
the majority of the Executive of the Federa- 
tion passed a resolution requesting a Con- 
vention, Mr. Dillon, who wa© in the minority, 
opposed the motion. Shortly afterwards Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor was despatched to Clonmel to 
presdde over the Tipperary County Conven- 
tion, for the selection of Parliamentary can- 
didates, where he said : — 

Shall we call a National Convention in 
Dublin to debate whether this man is better 
thai that, whether the country shall range 
itself into different and hostile camps under 
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tlic lead of this man or the other — ^in other 
words, are we to pause in our work and 
abandon our preparations in order to or- 
ganise a Donnybrook Fair in Dublin? . . 
The committee which would propose, and the 
country which would accept such a proposal 
would see the movement go down amid the 
laughter and contempt of the whole civilised 
world. 

At the same time, and in reference to the 
same resolution of the Executive, Mr. Sheehy, 
M.P. , in a lett-er to tho " Freeman," wrot-e : — 

A. clamour of no wide or general area, but 
of narrow limits and partisan character, ha« 
been recently raised for a National Conven- 
tion . . . The country at the coming 
Conventions and at the impending elections 
can accurately speak the judgment of the 
people. 

The " Freeman " declared : — 

The proposal to sandwich in (during the 
electoral preparations) a National Conven- 
tion is preposterous. The discussion of such 
proposals is useless and futile. They axe 
without authority as they are without reason. 

A month before these pronouncements (June, 
1895) a resolution of one of the Federation 
Branches in Dublin, "that a National Con- 
vention should be convened at an early date 
for the dificussion of matters of importance 
to the Iridh Party and its policy," met with 
the following reception from the " Freeman " : 

All the resolutions were of a fine, free, and 
thorough-going character. . . . And the 
final farcical touch was given to the proceed- 
ings by a demand for an immediate National 
Convention in Dublin. 

Four months afterwaoxis (November, 1895), 
Mr. Dillon having concluded his prepara- 
tions to seize the Chair of the Party, deter- 
mined to try to legitimise his position. To 
baffle the demand for a National Convention, 
the device of a "Celtic Race Convention" 
was invented, the imports to which he would 
himself regulate. Thus, delegates from Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor's organisation, representing 
more than 125 'branches in England, axe offi- 



cially recorded as having been represented 
(under the charge of five " paid organisers ") 
at the "Race Convention." 

On the 1st September, 1896, the " historic " 
Convention met. Two days previously, his 
Eminence Cardinal Logue, on being presented 
with an address of welcome in Monaghan, 
made a significant speech, which was excluded 
from the "Freeman." One passage ran: — 

They could tell the things that were sure 
not to succeed. He did not believe that the 
exclusion of one half of the patriots would put 

an end to it There was one topio 

of which the newspapers were fuE, and which 
was referred to by public speakers — that was 
National unity. They all preached Na- 
tional unity, but when their own private 
opinions and their prejudices and the spirit 
oi faction came into play, they preached one 
thmg and did another. Men should not only 
preach so, but act according to the principles 
of union. . . . They trusted to human 
means too much, and he thought they ought 
to pray for the change. He believed much, 
more might be done for the country by prayer 
than they very often remembered. They 
should keep in the forefront the principle erf 
charity ; it was a virtue not only for private 
individuals, but for public men ; and if news- 
papers exercised a little more of that virtue 
thoy would have a little less trouble in the 
country. 

While these wholesome reflect-ions were being 
suppress>ed in the "Freeman," a message 
was sent on Mr. Dillon's behalf to His Holi- 
ness the Pope, asking a blessing on the 
"Race Convention!" However Pope Leo 
XIII. was not to be caught in the coils of 
the telegraph wire, and, instead of a politi- 
cal benediction. His Holiness authorised a 
reply which closely corresponded in thought 
to the touching recommendation of Cardinal 
Logue: — 

The Holy Father, yearning for the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of the Irish people, 
prays for the end of dissensions. 

To appraise the political piety of this appeal 
to the Pope, an incident which occurred 
shortly before should be considered. 
On the 16th March, 1896, "Hanaaxd" re- 
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oordfl tkat, in reply to a question as to the 
Italian defeat in Abyssinia, the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affaire said : — 

The Italian forces were known to be in 
difficulties on the western shore of the Red 
Sea. Then came the unfortunate events at 
AdGwa, and, I hope I may say in passing, 
that I believe there is no one in this House 
or in this country who did not learn with 
sincere sympathy and regret — ("No, no," 
vehemently from Mr. T. M. Healy land other 
Nationalists, mingled with cries of "Serve 
them right," and Ministerial cheers) — a re- 
gret that is not broken by a few dissentient 
voices in this House — (loud cheers)-— of the 
misfortune that had befallen a nation of gal- 
lant soldiers and staunch allies. (Cheers, 
and Nationalist dissent.) We have, I am 
sure, aU of us, that belief in the recuperative 
power and the courage of the Italian troops 
which convinces us that they will rise again 
from the misfortune which they have suffered 
to vindicate the honour of their flag. (Na- 
tionalist cries of " oh I" ironical laughter, and 
Miiiisterial cheers.) 

Initerruptions are seldom made the text for 
grave debate, but four days later (20th 
March, 1896), Mr. John Morley referred to 
them, saying: — 

The other night there was some dissent 
from one quarter of the House from the lan- 
guap:e used by the Under-Secretary of sym- 
pfthy with the Italians. I understand, 
thovgh I regret the dissent. I understand 
that those who belong to a certain religious 
communion are not particularly friendly or in- 
clined to be well-wishers to a Government in 
view of the relations subsisting unhappily 
between the Italian Government and the 
august head of that communion. 

Mr. Dillon, fresh from the courtesies shown 
him in Home, rose at once to " explain " this 
incident on behalf of members whom he had 
not been commissioned to speak for. Accord- 
ing to the " Freeman," he said : — 

He should like to say a word of explanation 
in reference to some interruptions tnat came 
froni the Irish benches when the Italian dis- 
aster was referred to by Mr. John Morley. 
He thought the interruptions were because 
those who interrupted were Catholics. In 
that he was mistaken. The explanation was 



that the Irish members held a very strong 
view that the Italian Government had no 
right to attack Abyssinia. Their feeHngs 
towards the head of the Catholic Church was 
a totally different matter, and the protests 
that the Irish members made the other day 
were ndt as regards the Italian Government 
in Italy, but as to the Italian Government in 
Africa. 

By the resolution of the Irieh Party, of Feb- 
ruary, 1897, parsed on the authority of the 
" Mandate " of the *' Race Convention," any- 
one who conitradictfii Mr. Dillon incurs, ipso 
facto, the penalty of expulsion from the Insh 
Party ! It, therefore, showed perhaps some 
prescience on the part of Pope Leo XIII. to 
withhold his blessing from the "Race Con- 
vention." 

Mr. Davitt, before it met, wrote Mr. Dillon 
his solemn conviction that a Dillon " leader- 
ship" of a united country was impossible. 
In a speech made ait 'Newmarket, Co. Cork, 
beforehand, Mr. Davitt said: — 

He proiwsed that all those believed to be 
aspirants for the leadership might be ruled 
out — Mr. John Dillon as well as Mr. Healy — 
in favour of a neutral man from the ranks, 
who would be eooeptable to aH sections of 
Nationalists alike, and who should hold the 
Chairmanship of a united Party until per- 
sonal and partisan feeling would die away in 
comradeship and united action. He might 
mention in passing that the man whom he 
su^>gested was a Famellite, and he might add 
that both John DiUon, Wm. O'Brien, and 
Justin McCarthy, to whom he first made his 
si:ggestion. agreed both to the proposal and 
the name, if the other parties concerned could 
be induced to agree frankly and honestly on 
such a plan. 

The PameUite whom Mr. Davitt favoured for 
the Chair was said to be at one time Mr. 
O'Kelly, M.P., or Mr. Harrington, M.P,, and 
at another Mr. John Pamell, M.P. 

One resolution passed at the Convention, 
which is supposed to enshrine the " man- 
date," may be given : — 

"That we recognise as the essential ele- 
ment of the existence of an effective Irish 
Party the hearty co-operation and cheerful 
subordination of each individual in carrying 
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out the Party policy, as settled (after free 
discussion) by tie judgment of the greater 
number. That while we are glad to observe 
that on grave questions there have been but 
few intelligible differences of opinion in thb 
Irish Party, and none difficult of reconcilia- 
tion by reasonable men willing to agree, we 
most strongly condemn those pubHc disputes 
regarding minor questions of T>ersons and tac> 
tics which have so gravely imi>airea the power 
of the Party. We solemnly call upon every 
man belonging to the Irish Party, in answer 
to the prayers of our people all the world- 
over, to forget old dif&rences, to sink per- 
sonal feelings, and to act for the future as 
good comrades and fellow-soldiers in the spirit 
of this resolution and in the support of that 
party unity on which the fate of Ireland so 
largely depends. We ask the Irish Party to 
take such steps as may in their judgment be 
found necessary to the establishment of unity 
and discipline in their own ranks, in ac- 
cordance with the resolutions of this Conven- 
tion; and we assure them of our unfailing 
support in the execution of this essential 
task.'' 

The gloss iiAediately put on this by Mr. 
Dillon (2nd September, 1896) was : — 

While I will exercise patience and forbear- 
arce, as far as the interests and ithe safety of 
the Party would justify their exercise — and I 
have resisted pressure, and strong pressure, 
from my colleagues to adopt before now 
stringent and extreme measures — I will allow 
no man, so long as I am in the Chair, to 
flout its authority, or to tramole upon those 
necessary rules on which the union of the 
Party is based ; and if anv man persists, no 
matter how .great ^ji3 abilities may be. in 
conduct of that character, I will request him 
to withdraw from the Party and honestly 
take up the position which he ought to take 
up, and that is, a critic ou!tside the Party, and 
not within its ranks. ... I say that 
every member of the Irish Party without ex- 
ception — ^they number 71 — is bound to recog- 
nise the constitution of this Convention as 
sealed with the approval of the whole Party. 

So long as I have a mandate from the 
people, I will fight for unity against every 
man who assails it. 

Another remark made by him during the pro- 
ceedings also gave rise to some enjoyment: 

In the name of the Christian faith they 
profess, and of the charity which they are 
bound to observe, I ask those who make these 



charges to come forward now, when they have 
a full and attentive audience, to make their 
complaints and state their charges, and if 
they have not done so, I ask them to oe silent 
f Oi." ever. 

His dondalkin speech (13th January, 1896), 
had announced : — 

There are in Ireland a certain number of 
individuals who seem to be under the impres- 
sion that the business of a National Conven- 
tion would be to consider and arrive at a 
conclusion upon what they are pleased to 
describe as the controversy between Mr. 
Healy and Mr. Dillon. I say such men are 
unfit for public life. The idea of summoning 
twelve hundred, or, it may be, two thousand, 
delegates from all parts of Ireland, not to 
speak of those who may come from abroad or 
from England, for the specific purpose of in- 
vestigating an alleged quarrel between Mr. 
Healy and Mr. Dillon, is a most idiotic idea. 
The business of the National Convention will 
be, in my opinion, not to investigate personal 
quarrels, or to go into personal matters, but 
to consider on what lines for the future the 
National Party can be kept together to lay 
down principles by the observance of wMcii 
unity jnay be preserved in the Naltional ranks, 
and to consider great broad issues of policy. 
I say, in my judgment, that the first man 
who stands up when tnat Convention ab- 
sembles, the first man who begins to talk of 
the disputes between Mr. DiUon and aMi. 
Heal>, or Mr. A. and Mr. B., will be, in roy 
judgment, coughed down or run out of the 
room. 

The only other topic dealt with by Mr. 
Dillon at the "Race Convention," on which 
he is worth quoting, was- the question of the 
Paris Funds. He said : — 

^ Nothing was received until the month of 
November, 1894. The total net sum — after 
the payment of law costs paid under agree- 
ment—was £38,471 14s lid. Under the 
agreement we were bound to set aside £14,000 
of that sum to meet what were known as 
" prior claims," and that £14,000 lies to-day 
untouched as yet in the Hibernian Bank in 
O'Connell street in this city. Many claims 
have been lodged against it. and I fear it may 
bo some little time yet before we can arrive 
at an agreement as to the apportionment of 
the money to the various claims, as they are 
largely in excess of that sum. That left a 
balance of £24,471, which, under the terms 
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of the agreement, was after being got out 
to be devoted to the relief of the Evicted Ten- 
ants, and I am here to-day to state that when 
that sum is fully expended a careful audit of 
the account will be published, which will show 
that not a single farthing has gone to a mem- 
ber ot the Irish Party or to any political pur- 
pose whatever. Up to the date of the cojn- 
mencement of this Convention that fund of 
£24,471 4s lid was disposed as follows : — 
£23,084 7s 4d has been distributed amongst 
the evicted tenants of Ireland, £395 Os 9d 
has been the cost in office expenses and in 
the salary of a secretary for the distribution 
of that large sum, and £992 6s lOd still hes 
in bank for the use of the evicted tenants. 
I car. inform Mr. M'Govem, or anybody else 
interested, that by giving me notice, and 
calling at my house, No. 2 North Great 
George's street, I shall hand the whole docu- 
ment over to him, and let him study it for 
himself. 

At another stage of the Convention Mr. Blako 
dealt with the management of the funds for 
the maintenance of the Irish members thus — 

I do not believe it to be consistent with 
the independence and respect of that Party 
as a whole, or of individual members of that 
Partj- who may be in the position to which I 
have alluded, that any otner body or set of 
men, chosen by I care not whom, and holding 
their power, I care not from what source — 
fthorld be the paymaster of one or more or 
any number of my colleagues in Parliament. 
We don't want to degenerate into a kept 
paity. We do not want to degenerate into 
a party to any one of whose members it may 
be said in this island, or still more outside this 
island, at Westminster, "You owe your sti- 
pend to some committee sitting in Lreland — 
eeleoted and chosen I know not how, and 
holding office I know not by what tenure. Un- 
less you follow the orders of that committee 
and obey their voice, your stipend' will be 
cut oflF for your independence." You tell me 
thait it has been said that the independenoe 
of Irish members is threatened by ithe system 
of these arrangements for the payment of 
•those who require to be maintained in Wes1>- 
minster is worked. If that be so I want to 
know how much less the independence of that 
Party will be threatened' by the menibers ow- 
ing the determination of that question Ito a 
X)arty outside Ireland, or elsewhere. . . I 
declare to you upon my honour that I am as 
satisfied as that I am standing here that there 
has never been the slightest foundation in 
fact for the suggestion — ^the base suggestion 



— that any man has been mean enough to 
consider for one moment the complexions aad 
opinions upon subjects of Party difference ai 
any member in his relation to the Party funds. 
I. don't believe that even my bitterest op- 
I>ouent6 will charge me, dissociated as I was 
necessarily with many of the rancours of the 
past, with any ill-feeling, and I know that 
every man with whom I have been connected 
is QS absolutely free and entirely above any 
sordid and unworthy action as I feel myself 
that I am. 

The resolution moved in the Irish Party by 
Mr. Blake in February, 1897, " in obedience 
to the mandate," as will be seen later on, 
directly conflicted with his speech. 

Much franker was the Eev. P. O'Leary, 
P.P., Castlelyons, Co. Cork, who addressed 
the foreign delegates as follows : — 

I will give them this guarantee, that if, as 
they once did, the hundreds and the thous- 
ands in cash came from Australia and Ame- 
rica to the majority, the minority will fall 
into line. (!)  

After this Father O'Leary .boldly told the 
Convention: "The end of every gospel ia 
money." This remark was made in Irish, 
and shortly afterwards its author wrote to a 
meeting in Dungarvan (2(>th September, 
1896) : — 

If, instead of all our grand heroes, we had 
80 or 90 solid blockheads who would vote as 
one man on all occasions, Ireland would be 
tbe mistress of the situation. 

This testimonial to the value of " solid block- 
heads" as missioners to convince the House 
of Commons was fuUy appreciated in influen- 
tial quarters. 

The reception accorded to a resolution moved 
by the Rev. P. Flynn, P.P., Wat^erford, 
did most to discredit the Convention. He 
proposed : — 

That this Convention select from the d€h 
legates here assembled a committee of arbi- 
tration consisting of home and foreign dele- 
gates, which committee shall be empowered 
to provide for the consideration and accept- 
ance, if approved of by the Convention, of 
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a set of rules forming a common platform, 
upon which all Irish Nationalists may stand 
again united, and .work loyally together at 
a whole for the good' of our common country. 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor was specially selected 
to oppose Father Flynn's resolution, and hia 
opening words explained that — 

The Convention showed itself an extremely 
responsive and faithful echo to the sentimenta 
which brought it into existence. 

After. this prelude he went on — 

Does anyhody in the possession of the 
ordinary amount of human sense, not de- 
voured by some demon of prejudice and folly, 
suppose that we who have to bear the burden 
and responsibility 0;f this movement, ap- 
proach any proposition from the point of view 
of personal rancour or personal interest? 
We would be not merely inhuman 
monsters, who were betraying their 
country, but such a phenomenon of 
insane foUy as no political movement ever 
piod'uced'. If this movement succeed, and by 
your help, and in spite of foes within and 
without, it is going to succeed, if it succeed 
I don't know what personal glory its success 
would bring to us. But if it fail you may be 
sure that upon our heads the guilt and the 
•re,-ponsibility will be laid. Hierefore, any 
proi>osition for conciliation, concession, and 
union that has the appearance of safety and 
a stable future, demands our cordial assent. 
Does that mean, however, that we are to 
lead you into a fool's paradise and ask you 
in the name of conciliation and concession, 
to accept a proposition which would lead to 
the destruction, not merely now but for all 
time, of the principle upon which unity must 
ever be founded? ... If a committee were 
appointed' — ^a committee of arbitration — ^ror 
the purpose of settling our dlifferences on one 
platform, what would become of the Con- 
vention ? Assume the committee was in the 
next room, I want to know how long the com- 
mittee is to last — I want to know how long 
it is to sit, and when it is to report? When 
is the committee to be expected to report? 
It would be a pretty quick committee if it 
reported to-day within a few hours. We are 
not going to sit beyond' four p.m., and 1 
don't think it could report before that. 
Therefore, it could not report to-day, and 



would it report to-morrow ? I do not think 
it could. Aye, but if it were a committee 
consisting of the right kind of men who were 
d'otermined not to make this Convention 
elfective, but to make it impotent, it would 
be quite ready to report on Friday, when the 
Convention would have disappeared' as com- 
pletely as the snow in summer. And so you 
Bee this great body, which was brought here 
for a great work, and is determined* to db that 
work, would be in such a case dispersed with- 
out doing anything, and I say, therefore, 
that the carrying or acceptance of such a pro- 
posal would mean the death, of the Con- 
vention. And, speaking in no language of 
exaggeration — speaking in no heat — but 
speaSng from the depths of my conviction 
and consideration of this question, I declare 
in my opinion that the d^eath of this Con- 
vention would be the death of the Irish Con- 
stitutional movement. . . . We are to-day 
at the parting of the ways in Irish politics. 
As this Convention decides the movement 
will live and grow, or fail and die. 

Extracts from two able s-peakens ait the 
close of the Convention on the third day, one 
living ait' home and the other abroad, are 
curiously contradictory. Thus : — 

Mr. William O'Brien. 

The accusers of the Irish Party — ^their ao- 
cubers in the English House of Commons, 
amidst the jeers of the grinning enemies of 
Iif.'land — have failed to face the music at this 
Convention. They have allowed judgment to 
go against them by default. 

This Convention is, and everybody who has 
spoken has admitted that it is, perhaps the 
very greatest, the most harmonious, and the 
most representative assemblage of the Irish 
race that ever came together. . . . The 
Irish Party may have had some doubt imtil 
now what is the will of the Irish nation. You 
have spoken out ^our will. You have armed 
tliem with sovereign authority to enforce that 
will, and to stand no further nonsense — (great 
cheering, the audience rising and waving 
their hats) — and it may not come about in a 
week nor in a month, but you have to-day 
laid the foundations once more for a real Irish 
Party under a real leader, a man for whom 
no Irish Nationalist will ever have reason to 
blusL. 

This was followed, after a brief interval, by 
a speech from the 
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Rev. E. S. Phillips, Luzerne Co., 
Pennsylvania. 
I was much pleased by the sentiment con- 
^•eyed by the last speaker in regard to general 
amnesty, when he said that the Irish dele- 
gates, priests, and people were seeding to 
America a feeling of unity, not only toward* 
ahe men who belong to their regmar Party 
in Ireland, but to those who differ — a general 
amnesty. I wish to say on behalf of the 
American delegates that our principle is in 
America that " more flies are caught by mo- 
lasses than by vinegar." Now, gentlemen, 
one of the speakers from America, represent- 
ing the Irish National Federation, ^ . • 
made a remark which I must in part disagree 
— that is, that America expects the honour- 
able chairman if he cannot rule, to crush. 
But I think that it is well for parties to remem- 
jver that men have opinions, and that these 
oxjiijions are sometimes honestly expressed ; 
tJhciefore, that the sense of the Convention is, 
I believe, that we extend the olive branch to 
ihoso men still. 

On the 4th Sept., 1896, the day after the 
proteedinigisf dosed', Mr. T. P. O'Connor's 
delegates from Great Britain, having done 
duty as an infueion at the "Race Conven- 
tion," met by themselves in Dublin as a Con- 
vention of the National League of Great Bri- 
tain. In the discharge of patriotic duty 
and in the interest of Naitional unity, they 
expelled Mr. T. D. Sullivan, M.P., from the 
position he held for years && their Vice-Pre- 
sident. This w^asi justified on the ground that 
•he absented himself from the "Bace Con- 
vention," but they next proceeded to remove 
Mr. Crilly, M.P., from their Executive, al- 
though he atteaaded that gathering ! BUtving 
60 acted, the official record quaintly nar- 
rates that the delegates dispersed, after they 
had sung, up-standing, " God Save Ireland " 
— ^the anthem of their expelled Vice-Preei- 
demt! In the interests of National unity, 
Messrs. Dilbn and T. P. O'Connor joined in 
the chorus. 

After the Convention closed, the "Free- 
man" explained why the opinions of native 
delegates were not sought for : — 

The Irish a;broad are the best jury that 
could be found' to decide the merits of the 
sectional issues raised from time to time, to 



the obscuring of what should be the end of all 
the nation's strivings. 

Of course the " Freeman" fell into ecstacies 
over the success of the "Race Convention." 
It w^as sovereign, magnificent, peerless, un- 
exampled, representative, and the noblest 
gathering that ever assembled. Adjectives 
as portly were employed by the same organ 
respecting Mr. Parnell's Convention on the 
25th July, 1891, after his defeats in Kil- 
kenny, Sligo, and Carlow. The following 
" captions " were then prefixed by the " Free- 
man" to its account of the "Chiefs" as- 
sembly : — 

THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

TWO-THOUSAND-FIVB-HUNDRED DELE- 
GATES PRESENT. 

TWENTY-FOUR MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 
ON THE PLATFORM. 

STATESMANLIKE SPEECH OF THU IRISH 

LEADER. 
THE LEINSTER HALL FILLED FROM FLOOR 

TO CEILING. 

Equally gorgeous headlines ushered in the 
account of Mr. Dillon's meeting in 1896. 
The "Freeman," after the 1891 Conven- 
tion, gurgitated over Mr. Parnell and 
hia advisers, exaotly as it did in regard to 
Mr. Dillon and his opponents in 1896. A 
specimen of the 1891 style may still have 
interest : — 

The demeanour of the Irish leader was 
calm and impassive, his face pale, but his 
look and bearing full of confidence and de- 
termiuation. 

The first digression from the explanation 
of the programme was a description of the 
position of the Healyite party, which was 
just as unimpassioned as the rest of the 
speech. 

But what became of the 2,500 Parnellite 
delegates and the 24 M.P.'s of 1891? 
The " Race Convention " wound up on the 
3rd Sept., 1896, with a resolution by the 
Most Rev. Dr. C'Donnell, who proposed : — 

That this Convention, representing the 
Irish people, pledges its financial support to 
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tLc Irish Party, and calk upon them to make 
an appeal for snch support to the people in 
the course of the present autumn. 

It is generally conceded that "them" is a 
word of the plural number, but Mr. Dillon 
construed this part-of-speech as applying 
solely to himself. After seven weeks' consi- 
deration, on Thursday, 22nd October, 1896, 
he publisihed an appeal for funds for "the 
Irish Party," which that body wss never in- 
vited to sanction, consider, or authorise. He 
announced : — 

All funds contributed in response to this 
appeal will be held at the disposal of the Irish 
Party^ to be used for the expenses of the 
Party and of the movement during the com- 
ing year in accordance with such regulations 
as may be laid down by the Party at its next 
Sessional Meeting. 

Remittances for the fund and communica- 
tions in connection therewith should be ad- 
dressed to 

Messrs. J. F. X. O'Brien, 
Samuel Young, 
Thomas Curran, 
Treasurers of the Irish Party, at 24 
Rutland Square, Dublin. 

The three treasurers were named by Mr. Dil- 
lon of his own mere motion. 

On the 27th October, 1896, the Most Rev. 
Dr. O'Donnell, as the Chairman of the Con- 
vention, wrote to the '* Freeman " in response 
to this appeal, and advocated a discrimina- 
tion in the disbursement of the funds, which 
31 r. Blake had disclaimed : — 

I enclose a cheque for £20 ; and, needless 
to say. my contribution is unreservedly at the 
disposal of the Party, to be used according 
to its judgment of what is best for the Na- 
tional Cause. But, while not desiring to 
fetter in any way the discretion of our re- 
presentatives, it may be well to express pub- 
licly the feeling under which I subscribe. 

I should not contribute at all if I thought 
my little sum would be available for anyone 
who in the time to come would absent him- 
self from Party meetings or break Party dis^ 
cipline, or fail in ordinary commonsense al- 
legiance to the Pledge, no matter how guu'i 
his intentions or how specious his pleas. 
Whoever the Leader is, we must have discip- 
line to make progress. 



No other subscriber appended any condition 
to his donation, but, in February, 1897, the 
" majority*' of the Party resolved to keep all 
the suibscriptions to themselves. This was 
affected by annexing conditions, drawn up 
by Mr. Blake, to the acceptance of support 
from the Party Funds, which were known to 
be inacceptible to many. Twenty-three of 
Mr. Dillon's supporters signed the Canadian 
capitulations. 

This plan to starve into submission such 
representatives as were not convinced of 
their Chairman's genius, was the net 
result of the " Bace Convention." 
The "Freeman" long afterwards confessed 
(2nd August, 1898) it " did not achieve all that 
it waa meant to accomplish." More candid 
observers did not wait for two years to disco- 
ver the truth. Thus, the Right Rev. Dr. 
Phelan, Bishop of Pittsburg, United States, 
who was in Ireland during the proceedings, 
on returning to America was interviewed by the 
reporter of the " Pittsburg Catholic " (Octo- 
ber, 1896). His lordship was asked : — 

*' While you were abroad, Bishop, the great 
international Convention of Irishmen was 
held at Dublin. What is your view of it, an 1 
what will be the outcome ?" 

' Speaking for myself and from my observa- 
tions while in Ireland, I do not anticipate any 
very beneficial result. It may seem strange 
to you the assertion, but it is a fact, that the 
Irish people looked at this Convention 
Rsk ance. To too many of them it represented 
only the wotrk of factional spirit. True, it 
was international; men of all sha^des of 
opmions and policies were there and took 
part, still the living spirit of unity was want- 
ing. The impression, well grounded, is that 
Tit its origin, and in its inception and carry- 
ing out, faction dominated. Some were con- 
sult ea, others were not, so they stated. The 
chaotic spirit continues. Let me emphasise. 
This want of union is not so much among the 
people at large, although there is much di- 
vergence of opinion among them. The great 
body is righlfc, but the leadSers, they are at 
cross purposes and their aim is selfishness and 
ambition. Balfour wants to give the Irish 
people a good Land Bill. The people gene- 
rally feel that this is their greatest want, a 
reafly good Land Bill. Not to be uncharit- 
able, it seems as if the leaders want nothing 
of this kind. With the proper kind of a 
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Laiifl Bill and its efficient workings, they 
know that their occupation would probably 
be gone. Many of the people have this eame 
feeling, too." 

As to the deliberations of the Conventioii on 
the Land Bill, Mr. KUbride, M.P., wfis se- 
lected to move a resolution, and he, somewhat 
•painfully, said : — 

We never went so far as to say the Bill 
was " an utter fraud or a sham." We ad- 
iiutted all the tome thiait there were provisions 
in it whi^ch brought relief to a cei^ain class 
of tenants. 

Mr. T. P. O'CornioiT, on his return from 
Dublin, .declared in the " Sun " that " when 
the Party has funds faction will be at length 
on its last legs," and would then ** put down 
Healyism for ever." He evidently concurred 
in the proverb launched at the "Race Con- 
vention" that "Money is th© end of every 
gospel " ! 

Six weeks afterwards, a very significant 
notification aippeaired of a decree 
obtained from the English Court of Chancery 
by Mr. T. P. O'Connor. The eifaately legal 
advertisement proclaimed that he had " writ- 
ten down" the capital of the "Sun" News 
Company, which he had founded with Liberal 
money and then mortgaged to the Tories, 
from £92,500 to £41,592. This was the fiiet 
step in a gruesome progress. The operation 
was earned out by the weight of certain " de- 
ferred shares," which represented no paid-up 
capital, but merely Mr. T. P. O'Connor's 
"goodwill." H-aving written off the bulk of the 
Liberal largesse as a bad debt, he, in Novem- 
ber, 1896, sold the " Evening Sun " to the 
Tories to be carried on ae an Anti-HomeHRule 
and Coercionist organ I One of Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor's Articles of Association, No. 74, 
ran: — 

Any newspaper published by the Company 
shall, so far as it has a political tendency, be 
for the advancement of the Liberal Party for 
the time being. 

On the first rumour of this conver&ion-scheme, 
he wrote : — 



" Weekly Sun " Office, 29th Nov., 1896. 
For once I make an exception to the rule 
I have had to impose on myself not to con- 
tradict statements regarding my personal 
affairs. It has been asserted that Mr. Hooley 
has purchased "The Sun '' and "The Weekly 
Sun." The statement is untrue. 

T. P. O'CONNOB. 

The only justification for this contradiction 
was that, as regards the "Weekly Sun" a 
fraud was perpetraited on the buyers, for 
which an action was successfully taken against 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor. For this, he, in March, 
1898, submitted (without a hearing) to a ver- 
dict of £500 damages and costs. He had 
sold the weekly sheet -to a separate syndicate 
at the time (27th December, 1896), aJfchough 
Mr. Hooley and Mr. H. Marks, M.P., sup- 
posed they were buying the entire concern. 
When bought up by the Tories, Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor tried to be happy in his new har- 
ness, after the following fashion : — 

My first newspaper was a good old Tory 
journal, published in Dublin. The knowledge 
I there found of all the amiability, good feel- 
ing, and considerateness which can be shown 
by a Conservative emplover to his subordi- 
nates is perhaps one of the many reasons wh> 
there is an absence of bitterness— ^at least I 
hope there is — in my political feelings. . . 
It has been represented to me from many 
quarters that the paper (the " Weekly Sun '*) 
would be much more popular than it is if it 
were entirely free from partisan politics. I 
am not conscious of ever having given it a 
strong partisan flavour ; and, indeed, I am 
not so much of a party man in British poli- 
tics as to have any inclination to do so. I 
have ahiong my readers nearly as many Con- 
servatives as Liberals ; and. personally, J be- 
lieve I can do most good to the political 
cause which I have at heart by attempting 
to present my case from a non partisan point 
of view. Standing in a certain position ot 
impartiality, I may be able to present ine 
point of view of my own people with a better 
chance of acceptance than if I made myself 
the slave or hack of either of the great Eng- 
lish parties. 

After the notoriety of the sale of the " Snn " 
and the despoilment of the Liberals, Mr. T. 
P. O'Connor presided at a banquet to Mr. Dil- 
lon in Liverpool on the 17th December, 1896. 
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Before going to speak under his aus- 
pices in England, Mr. Dillon boomed 
"the mandate" at home, and, speaking at 
Belfast on the 15th September, 1896, said : — 

I say that if a man cannot loyally and cor- 
dially support his Party and the Chairman of 
his Party — and he ought to support the 
Chairman of the Party — ^no matter whether 
he likes him personally or not, he ought to 
takelhe Chairman as the spokesman of the 
Party and the representative of the Party. 
If a man's conscience won't allow him to do 
that — if he wants to criticise — he ought to 
go outside. We in the Irish Party cannot 

bear critics Let dissensions 

ba buried and forgotten. What have 
they all been about? Has there 
ever been a question of real importance de- 
bated among Irish Nationalists dtiring the 
last four or five years? I say there never 
has. I say these questions are small, con- 
temptible questions that ought never havo 
been debated in public. 

At Dromintee, on the 11th Octi ber, 1896, 
he declared : — 

For myself I may say that I am by consti- 
tution and disi>osition of an exceedingly tole- 
rant nature. 

In reply to an admonition at Carrickmacrose 
on the 19th November, 1896, he pro- 
mised • — 

I shall bear in mind the advice which has 
been given to me in the address of the Town 
Commissioners and the Poor Law Board to 
do everything in my power, by conciliation 
and by forbearance, to promote unity in the 
Irish Nationalist ranks. That has always 
been my object, and it will be my object in 
the future, and I think I may say without 
boasting — ^I think I have good reason to claim 
that in the face of a good deal of provocation 
I managed to keep my temper. 

At these "mandate" meetings, the aibsience 
of the clergy was a meet conspicuous feature, 
and to the Carrick-on-Suir demonstration his 
Grace Archbishop Croke addressed the fol- 
lowing significant letter: — 

The Palace, Thurles, Nov. 13, 1896. 
My Dear Sir — ^I thank you and all the 



other members of the Organising Committee 
for having so kindly invited me to the demon- 
stration which is to take place at Carrick 
on Sunday, 28th November. Circumstances 
will prevent me from being present on the 
occasion, but, all the same, you will, I trust, 
give me credit when I assure you that every 
really National movement in Ireland com- 
mands my heartfelt sympathy, and shall al- 
ways receive my support. — ^I remain, dear sir, 
faithfully yours, 

4-T. W. Choke 
Archbishop of Cashel. 

In the course of this campaign Mr. Dillon, 
on the 1st November, 1896, adventured into 
the parish of the Rev. Bernard Murphy, 
P.P., Oarrickmore, one of the oldest Ulster 
Nationalists (since dead), to speak there 
against his wish, whereupon the parishioners 
tolled the chapel bell in sorrow at the visita- 
tion. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

AN INCOMPETENT DOMINATIO:;. 

Just as the " mandate " boom was 
getting noisiest an event occurred which 
set every politician in the Three 
Kingdoms thinking. By a leliter, 
dated 6bh October, 1896, Lord Rose- 
bery resigned the leadership of tvhe Liberal 
Party. When everyone else was discuss- 
ing this incident, with its conse- 
quences to the Liberal Party, and 
its effect on Home Rule, Mr. Dillon confined 
his speeches to "mandates," "discipline," 
"spokesmanship," and "disruption." That 
the situation was critical as regards the Libe- 
ral attitude towards Home Rule is shown by a 
speech of the Hon. E. Blake, M.P , in Dub- 
lin, on the 2nd December, 1896 : — 

As to the Liberal Party, it is apparently 
quite sick of a programme. Judging from a 
perusal of the papers, you cannot suggest 
anything more distasteful at the present mo- 
ment than a programme. The Liberal Party 
is also deeply divided upon certain political 
questions of narrow kinds, and it has at pre- 
sent no effective guidance whatever, and per- 
sonal as well as political differences are, no 
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^oubt, impairing the effectiveness of that 
party at this time. 

Mr. Dillon's speeches, however, took no note 
of these things, and were chiefly occupied 
with his personal position. The following 
are specimen extracts : — 

Toomebridge, Nov. 2nd, 1896. 

I say in God^s name they [i.e., those who 
disbelieved in Mr. Dillon] ought to leave 
the Party. I am convinced that the country 
^ill insist on their leaving the Party. 



Bandon, Nov. 8th, 1896. 

I come here to-day, not as an individxial, 
but as the authorised spokesman of the Irish 
Party. 

Carriok-on-Suir, Nov. 29th, 1896. 

They [who ?] think the best remedy for the 
present evils of Ireland is to start a third 
party — a party which, if it were started, 
would be the least numerous and the most 
contemptible that was ever started! in Irish 
politics. 



Letter to Maghera Branch, Dec. 9th, 1896. 

The Party itself is, it appears to me, bound 
to stand by the d^ecisions of the National Con- 
vention and to carry them out to the utmost 
of their power, and I have no doubt that when 
the proper time arrives, unless wiser counsels 
have prevailed in the interval, the Party will 
take whatever measures may in its judgment 
b« necessary to carry into effect the decisions 
of the Convention. 



Blackburn, Dec. 13th, 1896. 

There must be discipline and unity, and a 
willing and cheerful acquiescence of each in- 
dividual in the decision of his Party, or no 
good could be done for Ireland. The Nation- 
alist pledge required a Parliamentary candi- 
date to sit and vote with the Party, and he 
thought they should go further and say, act 
with it both in and out of Parliament. 



Glasgow, Dec. 14th, 1896. 

I come here to Glasgow to-night to appeal 
for support for the Irish Party, for I claim 
that I have a right to speak for the whole of 
the Party. 

I am not afraid of threats of secession and 



revolt [none had been made], and I say deli- 
berately to you,' Nationalists. of Glasgow, that 
I should infinitely rather, if I had the choice, 
and I think the choice will be forced on us 
before many weeks are out — I would infi- 
nitely rather be the chairman of 50 or 60 men 
who would act loyally together than be the 
chairman of a party of 71 with 20 disloyal 
members. 

Well, for my part I am obliged to think, 
and I do think, that I doubt whether it would 
be a misfortune if they did set up for them- 
selveSj because if they did set up for th^n- 
selves there would be a fair issue l>efore the 
people of Ireland; on which the people could 
give their verdict. 



Liverpool, Dec. 16th, 1896. 

In the month of February last I was 
elected to the CSiair of the Irish Party for 
one year by a Psu-ty the freest and most de- 
mocratic that ever sat in any Parliament, 
and for that year I am entitled, and*, indeed, 
bound to speak on beHialf of that Party. 



Liverpool, Dec. 17th, 1896. 

My opinion is that a clear issue should be 
placed before the Irish people, that they 
should get a united Party to fight for. and 
then I believe they will fight for it, ana that 
is what, with God's help, I am determined to 
give thorn. 

When, acting on the mandate of the Na- 
tional Convention, I issued an ai)peal for 
funds to support the Irish Party, I claimed 
thB right to speak for every member of that 
Party, because my position is this — ^that 
when I am elected Chairman of that Party, 
I am not Chairman of the majority of the 
Party, but of every member who remains in 
the Party, and I have a right to speak for 
them whether they like it or not, if they re- 
main in the Party. 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor had denounced the mere 
mention of even a " section " as treason when 
combatting Father Flynn's amendment at the 
"Kace Convention." There he aroused a 
salvo of applause by declaring : — 

That to speak of two parties in our Party 
is to tear down and destroy not merely — I 
will do nothing now to destroy the future 
(sic) — but I say that to admit or acknowledge 
or recognise, to treat as one of the high con- 
tt acting parties, one section of our Party, 
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in£}tea4 of witli the Party as a whole, it is to 
tear down the foundations of National unity 
now and! for ever. (Prolonged cheering, the 
whole assembly rising to their feet and wav- 
ing their hats. The demonstration was re- 
peated a second time.) 

Mr. Dillon now invented "threats of 
fiecession and revolt" from the Party, and 
invoked " God's name " to ask the " section " 
(which he numbered at twenty men) to leave 
the National ranks. According to Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor, "the foundations of National 
unity would be torn up for ever" by con- 
templating the existence of " a section." The 
Chairman of the Party " doubte<l it would be 
a misfortune if they set up for themselves.'' 
Tet, on the 9th May, 1896, in Belfast, in 
Mr. Dillon's presence, Mr. William O'Brien 
declared : — 

Mr. Dillon stated on his election as leader 
of the Party that he would not be the Chair- 
man of a section, but of the whole Irish 
Party ; that he would do all he could to earn 
the goodwill of the men who had conscien- 
tiously voted against him. 

The speeches and proceedings just quoted 
were the sole fulfilment of this promise. Mr. 
Dillon, at Manchester, on December 15, 
1896, gave (according to his own organ) the 
following description of the Pledge of the 
Irish Party : — 

The Pledge of tlie Irish Party is as fol- 
lows : — 

I will sit, act, and vote with the Party, and if 
called upon by a majority to resign my seat in 
consequence of my breach of that engagement I 
shall resign my seat at the call of the Party. 

The words of that instrument are vitally 
different, and are : — 

I pledge myself that in the event at my 
election to Parliament I will sit, act, and vote 
with the Irish Parliamentary Party ; and if, 
at a meeting of the Party, convened upon 
due notice, specially to consider the question » 
it be determined by a resolution supported 
by a majority of the entire Parliamentary 
Party, that I have not filled the above pledge, 
I hereby undertake forthwith to resign my 
seat. 



While such speeches perfumed the air, events 
were s-haping towards the end of 1896, in a 
way which pofwerfully affected the minds of 
Irishmen. The Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Financial Relations with. Great Bii- 
taia awoke a new imovement, and cemented 
a combination between classes which had 
never before co-operated to demand justice 
for their country. 

The spectacle of such a reunion, which re- 
joiced so many, was viewed by some " lead- 
ers" with distrust and jealousy. The first 
meeting to discuss financial relations was 
held in Cork on 12th Dec., 1896, and its 
platform denoted that a national uprising 
was in progress. It was presided over by 
her Majesty's Lieutenant of the county, Lord 
Bandon ; was addressed by the Catholic and 
Protestant Bishops, and attended by Unionist 
peensandM.P.'fl, as well as by* the local Na- 
tionalist representatives. Such an assembly was 
unique in 19th century Ireland. The 
example it set, caused many similar meetings 
to be held in other counties, to the bewilder- 
ment of the Tory Government. While the 
preparations for the Cork demonstration were 
in progress, Mr. Dillon hurried down to Ban- 
don, and on the 8th Nov., 1896, hailed the new 
movement thus : — 

I read the other day a requisition addressed 
to the Lord Lieutenant or this county, ask- 
ing him to convene a meeting of all classes 
of the community, Unionists and National- 
ists, to consider the revelations of the Finan- 
cial Commission, and I am exceedingly glad 
that all classes should come together and 
consider these facts. It is quite po^ssible that 
there might be some of the grace of God still 
left in the souls of those Unionists. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

He began these remarks by announcing they 
were made " not as an individual, but as the 
authorised spokesman of the Irish Party," 
and added: — 

I have no fault to find with this requisition, 
except as regards the wording. . . . What 
I would say in reference to the meeting to 
be held is that Nationalists who attend that 
meeting ought to be extremely cautious that 
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they should not commit themselves unguard- 
edly to the application of any money that 
should be got back from England, because 
I hold the application of this money which 
has been robbed from us when it is returned 
to us, as it will be when Ireland is united, 
ought be left to the judgment of the Irish 
people through their representatives. . . 
I don't in the least object to giving Lord Ban- 
don a voice, or any other representative 
Unionist, but I say the views of the Irish 
people should prevail, and that the body of 
men to whom the money is to be given over 
should represent fairly the feeling of the 
people of this country. 



Later on, when " the judgmeait of the Irish 
people through their representatives'* wa© 
eought to be taken, Mr. Dillon, in February, 
1897, refused to sign the requisition convening 
a meeting in the House of Com- 
mons of Ireland's Parliamentary reipre- 
^eoitativee. At Bandon, as the "authorised 
spokeeman of the Irish Party," while ca/utian- 
ing other Nationalists not to commit tliem- 
selves to the application of the money, " be- 
cause I hold this must be left to the Irish 
representatives," he proceeded to dispose of 
" the £120,000,000 restitution money " thus : 



Now, let me say a word on how the money 
might be disposed of. There are a few very 
useful things. Supposing I take up some of 
the purposes to which it could be applied, 
etc, etc. 



Mr. Gilhooly, M.P. for West Cork, refused 
after this speech to sign the Requisition to 
the Lieutenant of the county (Lord Bandon) 
to preside at the Cork meeting, although Mr. 
Dillon announced that ** he had no fault to 
find with the requisition — except as regajads 
the wording." After the Cork demonstration, 
where Lord Castletown made his reminder of 
" the tea thrown into 'Boston Harbour," Mr. 
Davitt, in a series of lettens to the " West- 
minster Gazette," attacked the landlords for 
joining hands with their fellow-countrymen. 

This policy, coupled with the plans of its be- 
getters to reduce and humiliate their ooDeagues 
was not lost on reflecting men. In the * 'Nation" 



of 7th November, 1896, appeared a remark- 
able letter : — 

. . . Without entering into details of 
the long intrigue which has resulted in 
placing Mr. Dillon in the Chair of the Irish 
Party, I beheve I am correct in saying that 
the pohtical history of aU the constitutionally 
governed nations of the earth might hare 
been searched in vain for suoh another ex- 
ample of the preferring of personal amb-ition 
to the claims of patriotism. 

It is plain from various published state- 
ments madb by Mr. T. P. CCohnor and 
others that the money now sought to be 
raised through the medium of the "Free- 
man's Journal" under the pretence of being 
applied to the support of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party as a whole, is inlend^ed to 
be devoted to the maintenance of Mr. 
Dillon's "majority," or faction within the 
Party. Under these circumstances, and be- 
ing an admirer of Mr. Healy's oonstitutionai 
prmciples and political action, as well as the 
strenuous opponent of the designs and poHcy 
of English secularists, I now enclose cheque 
for £5 in support of those members of the 
Irish Parliamentary Party who work with 
Mr. Healy and act with him outside as well 
as inside the House of Commons. 

. . . I am prepared to renew my i^re- 
sent subscription annually — during, at least, 
the existence of the present Unionist Ad- 
ministration. 

Matthew Btan^ C.C. 

This appeal acted like an electric Sfpark,''and 
prpduced a striking series of protests, includ- 
ing those of nearly 400 priests, against the 
leadership assumed by Mr. DiUoni In a 
short time £1,600 was subscribed to the 
fund started by Father Byan. The 
representative character of the declara- 
tions of the subscribers to the "People's 
Bights Fund " had a withering eflEect on the 
scheme of expulsions from the Irish Party. 
Before they appeared, paid agents had 
gone about to "work up the country," and 
explain the policy of decapitation, but 
after such influential pronouncements the 
"organisers" and their journals were si- 
lenced. 

Parliament had . been summoned for 
the 19th January, 1897, when the annual 
election of Chairman of the Irish Party was 
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to take place, .and Mr. Dillon made a final 
effort to show that public opinion was on his 
side. He had wrii^n several letters to 
a pensioner in North Louth to get up a Tueet- 
ing there, being anxious to show a fol- 
lowing in that constituency. Organisers were 
employed to collect a crowd from Armagh and 
Down in Omeath on Ist January, 1897, and 
it was announced that on January 6, 1897, 
Mr. Dillon would continue his march 
from North Louth to Keady, County 
Armagh, as the member for that con- 
stituency hod opposed his election as Chair- 
ma.n. On the eve of this aggression, His 
Eminence Cardinal Logue wrote to the 
" Freeman's Journal" : — 

Armagh, 29th December, 1896. 

Dear Sir — I observe with regret that the 
Archdiocese of Armagh is being favoured by 
much more than its due share of political 
meetings. Two such meetings have recently 
been held within its limits. I see by the 
papers that two more are announced to be 
held within the next week. Were these 
meetings likely to promote any object of 
national utility, they should have every en- 
couragement from me. As matters stand, 
they certainly <tend to sow discord, foster ill- 
will, dtestroy charily, accentuate and em- 
bitter a dispute which has already become the 
disgrace or Ireland. Things have, indeed, 
come to a pretty p'ass when any headless and 
irresponsible memiber of the community can 
call together a few boys or others as thought- 
less and irresponsible as himself, announce a 
public meeting and command the services of 
a number of leading memibers of Parliament 
to speak at it. 

I have hitherto ujsed every precaution 
which prudence could suggest to keep out of 
a ^spute wihich any thoughtful Irishman 
must regard with feelings of shame. I have 
counselled' anyone who sought my advice to 
observe a similar attitude. But if my Arch- 
diocese is to be turned into a bear-garden 
by contending factions, it becomes quite clear 
that I can no longer regard' the path of 
neutrality as the path of duty. 
I am, dear sir. 

Yours faithfully, 

*h Michael Cardinal Logue. 

Despite this pronouncement, Mr. Dillon 
proceeded to Omeath on the 1st January, 



1897, but possession of the platform had been 
taken by the inhabitants, and he 
was left to addrees an imported au- 
dience from Co. Down and Armagh 
from a fence. He, therefore, abandoned the 
Keady meeting, and in his discomfiture re- 
ferred to the subscribers to the People's 
Rights Fund (who comprised over 370 clergy- 
men) thus : — 

It has been subscribed to by a number 
of individuals from various parts of the 
country who represent nobody but them- 
selves. ... I have looked carerfully into the 
question of the number of men throug]hout 
Ireland* who have subscribed to that Fund, 
and they number in all very little over a thou- 
sand people, and they represent nobody ¥ui 
themselves. ... I say we are entitled to 
assume, and we do assume, that this Fund 
is got up for the purpose of returning can- 
didates of Parliament who will refuse to take 
the pledge of the Irish Party and to be bound 
by its laws, and I am told that there are 
several candidates ready who belong to what 
used to be described as the respectable 
"Cawtholic" classes — ^the Catholic landlords 
who will not join the Irish Party or take the 
pledge, and who are again to be foisted on 
the people of this country. ... I should be 
glad if the member for the district could 
make up his mind to turn over a new leaf 
and work with his colleagues and give the 
Irish Party a loyal support, but whether he 
does that or does not, and this is my last word 
to you to-day, I will ask North Louth when 
the day comes, to send us a loyal colleague. 

On the 12th January, 1897, the first meeting 
of the subscribers to the People's Bights 
Fund was held in Dublin, under the presi- 
dency of the Very Rev. Dean Byrne, P.P., 
Dungannon. It was attended by several 
hundred priests and laymen, and they 
adopted resolutions whose principles there 
was no attempt to controvert. Mr. Dillon 
(14th January, 1897) called a meeting at the 
I. N. F. rooms to belittle the gathering, and 
said : — 

The first thing that strikes one who looks 
over the list of those present at the meeting 
is that nobody was there representing the 
people. 
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He also referred to the meeting as only "a 
collection of individuals !" 

Threats were now freely made by 
"organisers," on the effect Which the ob- 
dura<jy of the priesthood in refusing to recog- 
nise the sovereignty of the "new leader" 
would have on their flocks. It was even 
hinted that the dues of ecclesiastics adverse 
to Dillonism should be cut off, on the ground 
that they were "fighting the people with 
their own ammunition," and menacing letters 
and speeches were prominently published in 
the "Freeman'6 Journal." NeverthelcBS, 
within four months of the "Race Convention " 
three of the four Ardhbiflhops of Ireland (in 
addition to nearly 400 priests) made unfavour- 
able pronouncements against the overween- 
ing claims to domination put forward by an 
individual. On the 16th January, 1897, on 
the eve of the meeting of Parliament, his 
Grace the Archbishop of Dublin wrote a sig- 
nificant protest to the " Freeman " : ;— 

15th January, 1897. 

Dear Sib — It was not until yesterday that 
my attention happened to be directed to a 
reference that was made to me by Mr. Wil- 
liam O^Brien in a speech at a Nationalist 
meeting some days ago. Mr. O'Brien, as re- 
ported in the "Freeman's Journal" of the 
7th inst., said: — 

. . . If the Archbishop of Dublin could see 
way to make that effort at reconciliation which 
was referred to the other day in Dublin, I believe 
that before two hours' friendly chat around a table 
were over, there would be no difficulty in bringing 
back once more a united Ireland without any 
humiliation to the honest convictions of any Irish 
Nationalist. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Healy we will have to deal 
with. The Irish people will have to deal with him, 
and the moment he comes face to face with the 
Irish people, I don't think they will have very much 
trouble with him. But I prefer to think of the 
greater prospect of imiting the whole of our race 
here in Ireland. 

. . . From the general drift of Mr. 
O'Brien's words, I fear that he may have 
imderstood me as contemplating a union of a 
very imperfect kind — a union of all other sec- 
tions of Nationalists, to the exclusion, or pos- 
sible exclusion, of Mr. Healy and of those 
who take Mr. Healy's view of the situation. 
This would be a total misunderstanding of 
my views. To put the matter on perhaps 



a somewhat low, but undoubtedly very 
tangible ground, a union, that would leave 
out Mr. Healy would standi to say the least 
of it J in a position of somewhat unstable 
equilibrium. But, quite apart from this, it 
is, I should think, by this time sufficiently 
obvious that the position I have considered 
it my duty, since a date shortly before the 
last T3^eneral Election, to maintain in refer- 
ence to the particular conflict with which Mr. 
Healy 's name is specially associated, as well 
as to every other political conflict in Ireland, 
is a position of absolute neutrality. 

There are at present in Ireland at least 
three distinct sections of Nationahst pohti- 
cians — the followers respectively (I take the 
names in alphabetical order, that I may give 
ofi'ence to none of them) of Mr. Dillon, Mr. 
Healy, and Mr. Redmond. Now, in my view 
of the situation, it would be a mere waste 
of time for anyone to take in hand an effort 
for the re-establislmient of uni'hr in Nation- 
alist Ireland by seeking to make peace be- 
tween any two of these three sections. 

As I have used the word "followers," and 
as "followers" implies "leaders," I ought 
perhaps to say that, to my mind, it is the 
continuous disputing about "leaders" ana 
" leaderships " that is the main cause of the 
present sad state of things in Ireland. Un- 
til all this talk about anyone being appointed 
"leader" is put out of the case, I do not 
see how we are ever again to get back upon 
the old lines. The leadership of a nation or 
of a race is not a thing to be made. If it is 
to exist at all, it must be of natural growth. 

The Irish Parliamentary Party, like every 
other organised body, must have a Chairman 
to preside at its meetings. Probably in such 
a case as this it is convenient that the Chair- 
manship should not be subject to very fre- 
quent diange. But whether the Chairman- 
ship is to be held for a Session of Parliament, 
or for any number of Sessions, the Irish Par- 
liamentary Party has as plain a right to 
select its Chairman as the Municipal Council 
of Dublin has to elect a Lord Mayor. . . . 

I may be hopelessly astray in my view ol 
the case. But I am unable to see in what re- 
spect the position of Chairman, in relation 
to the Irish Parliamentary Pirty, differs 
from that of a Lord Mayor, in relation to the 
Municipal Council, in respect of any of the 
points that I have mentioned. 

The office of Mayor has nothing to do with 
" leadersfhip.* Neither, lias the offitse of 
Chairman of the Irish Parliamentary Party. 
I think this was clearly understood in Mr. 
Pam ell's time. Surely no one ever thought 
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of tracing Mr. ParnelPs leadership of the 
j)eople to the fact that he was the Sessional 
Chairman of the Parliamentary Party ? Our 
representatives in Parliament have the un- 
questionable right to select their own Chair- 
D!£n. They have neither the right nor the 
power, and I am sure that they will not put 
forward the claim, to confer upon their Chair- 
man the office or authority of leader, either 
of the Irish race or of any section or indi- 
vidual member of it 

►J- William J Walsh, 

Archbishop of Dublin. 

At thifi time conferences had been going on 
in London for some days (in view of the re- 
assembling of Parliament) between Messrs. 
Dillon, O'Brien, Davitt, T. P. O'Connor, and 
Blake. On the day upon which the Arch- 
bi^op's declaration appeared, an indirect 
reply to it was composed by Mr. William 
O'Brien, which took the sihape of a telegram 
addressed to a meeting in Drumshambo : — 

London, 16th January, 1897. 

Detained here on important busine , or 
I should have gladly attended your me !ng. 
Pleased to know people of Leitrim are uccer- 
mined to stand no further nonsense from 
disruptionists now that they have openly 
diown their hands. Healyism once dealt 
with, reuni9n with our Parnellite fellow- 
countrymen will inevitably follow. 

O'Brien. 

Mr. Blake, in a letter to 'his constituents, 
apologising for absence from a county meet- 
ing in Ix)ngford on the Financial grievance 
in Ireland, wrote: — 

January 11th, 1897. 

Parliament meets on the 19th January. I 
have been for some weeks, and am now, work- 
ing very hard in preparation for my Parlia- 
mentary duties as member for South Long- 
ford. I have more to do than I can accom- 
plish in the interval. I am to meet*som« 
Irish Nationalist members to take counsel as 
to the course to be pursued in the interest 
of the country, and I could not accomplish 
my duty to the division either between the 
meeting of Parliament or immediately after, 
when the Financial Relations question is to 
come on, if I were to go to Longford on the 
18th. 

M 



On Tuesday, 19th January, 1897, Parliament 
met, and the Sessional meeting of the Irish 
Party was held. A Whip had been made hf 
Mr. Dillon to assemble his supportere, still 
he got five fewer votes for the Chair than at 
his fiist election, and failed to secure the sup- 
port of even half the memiberBi of the Irish 
Party. The figures were : — 

For Mr. Dillon ...: 88 

For Sir Thomas Esmonde... 18 

On the finat division taken in the House of 
Commons on the opening day of the Session, 
Mr. Dillon voted against the majority of the 
Irifiih Party in favoair of the repeal of th» 
Standing Order of Parliament which forbids 
the intenneddlang of Peers in the Electictn of 
Commoners. 

Before the Session was a we«k old, it be- 
came clear that the chi-ef use to which th« 
" Mandate " would be turned, was to deprivs 
the gentlemon "who opposed Mr. Dillon's 
election of any share in the fund collected 
in the name of the Irish Party. The inten- 
tion to expel them had to be abandoned, sm 
the Pledge requires that an absolute majority 
of the entire Party must decree that a breach 
of its obligations had been committed. The 
bulk of the "Anti-Bounders" had given no 
excuse for attack, beyond exercising their 
right of voting at meetings of the Party, and 
the others were sure of re-election by their 
constituencies, even if a majority could he 
got to declare that any of their ai'ts violated 
the Pledge. So another mode of punishment 
had to be devised, and with this intent Mr. 
Dillon held meetings on the 23rd, 25th, and 
26th January, 1897, at which fifty-four mem- 
bers attended. A motion to admit the 
Press to the discussions was resisted by him, 
aoid rejected. Then, without notice, two long 
manuscripts were read a« " resolutions. " Mr. 
Michael Davitt proposed and Mr. P. M'Dsx- 
moti seconded : — 

" That, in accordance with the duty imposed 
upon the Irish Parliamentarv Party by the 
Irish Race Convention, to make effective pro- 
vision for the unity and discipline of the 
Party, it is resolved, viz. ; — 
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"That it is essential that each member 
should join in loyally carrying out the Party 
policy, as settled after full discussion at Party 
meetings by the judgment cf the majority. 

" That, with a view to such discussion and 
settlement regular meetings rhaU be held on 
the first day of each Session and on the second 
Tuesday of each month during the Session, 
or the nearest convenient day, and other 
meetings may be held from time to time m tHe 
iudgment of the Chairman or on the requi- 
sition to him of not less than five members, 
and that it is the duty of every member, as 
far as possible, to attend the Party meetings 
60 as to assist in reaching the best decisions 
upon the questions raised. , , ^ - 

"That it is contrary to the duty of any 
member to oppose pubUcly any decision 
reached by the Party, and that m cases in 
which it has been found impossible to hold 
a Party meeting, and in matters sprinMg 
up in course of debate, or in matters of tactics 
and administration, such as have ordmanly 
been arranged by the Chairman of the Party, 
it is contrary to the duty of any member to 
oopose publicly in the House of Commcms 
tfie Parliamentary action of the Chairman 
taken on behalf of the Party, after such ad- 
vice as he can obtain at the moment, though 
Tvery member retains his right to cnticise 
and move against such action m Party meet- 

'*That the Party observes that a pubMo 
fund has .been started for the maintenan^ 
of a portion of the Party in nvah-y with 
the National subscription mstituted! under 
the authority of the Irish Race Conventicm, 
and that at a meeting of pubscnbers to the 
rival funid resolutions were adopted di^lm- 
ine to recbgnise the Irish National Federa- 
tion, as now constituted and controlled, as 
representing the oountty and autihonsmg 
l^e formation of a new orgamsaition. 

"Tihaib iiheae proceedings, if Succsssful, 
would subvert the unity and destroy the 
efficiency of the Irish National Party ; and 
that it is irreconcilable with the position of 
anv memiber of the Irish Party to associate 
himself in any way therewith." 

" That in case — ^at a Party meeting specially 
called on not less than one week's notice for 
the consideration of the question— it be re- 
solved that any member has at any time since 
its passage violated the spirit of this resolu- 
tion, and has thus substantially failed in the 
obligation it imposes, he shall thereupon 
cease to be a member of the Party. 

" That this resolution is not intended in any 
way to impair the obligation of the existing 
Party Pledge." 



To this an amendment wsa moved by Mr. 
T. M. Heialy, seconded by Mr. T. B. Curran, 
viz. : — 

" That the power of the Tri^h Par^iamen- 
■tary Party to enforce the Pledge taken by 
every Nationalist member to his oonstitu- 
ents, is the best guarantee for unity and 
cohesion amongst their representatives pos- 
sessed by the people of Ireland; that the 
onlv conditions binding on the representar 
tives of the people are those imposed by 
their constituents before election; that no 
section of this Party can confer on its Chair- 
man new and unusual powers which his 
predecessors never enjoyea or claimed, an« 
that the invention or enforcement of addi- 
tional obligations is subversive of the con- 
stitution of the Party, and an invasion of 
puibUc and individual right." 

Upon a division Mr. Davitt's resolution was 
carried by 32 to 21. For it there voted : — 



Abraham. 

Ambrose. 

Austin. 

Blake. ^ 

CoUery. 

Condon. 

Crean. 

Daly. 

DaViU. 

Dillon. 

Donelan. 

Doogan. 

Flynn. 

Qilhooly. 

Hogan. 

Kilbride. 

M'Cartan. 

Against were : — 

E. Barry. 

Commins. 

Crilly. 

Curran. 

Engledew. 

Esmonde. 

J. P. Farrell. 

Fox. 

Gibney. 

Hammond. 

T. J. Healy. 



M'Dermott. 

M'Ghee. 

P. A. M'Hugh. 

MacNeill. 

Minch. 

Murnaghan. 

J. F. X. O'Brien. 

P. J. O'Brien. 

T. P. O'Connor. 

O'Keeffe, 

O'Malley. 

P. J. Power. 

John Boche. 

D. Sheehyi 

Tanner. 

Young. 



T. M. Healy. 
M. Healy. 
Knox. 
MacAleese. 
E. M'Hugh. 
A. O'Connor. 
Burke Roche. 
D. Sullivan. 
T. D. Sullivan. 
Tuite. 



Then Mr. Blake moved : — 

Whereas it is expedient to make provision 
for the administration of National funds en- 
trusted to the Irish Parliamentary Party, 
be it resolved a^s follows : — 
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" The Secretaries shall, during the week ensuing 
the passing hereof, keep in the Whips' room for 
signature by members, a paper headed by the Party 
resolution on 'unity and discipline,' and by the 
following declaration: — 

" * I, a member of the Irish Parliamentary Party, 
whose signature is hereto appended, do hereby for 
myself declare as follows : — 

(1) That I did not before my election under- 
take to maintain myself in Parliament with- 
out indemnity from the Party funds. 

(2) That I have not received, and that I do not 
expect or intend to receive, in respect of 
this or any future Session any indemnity 
from any public fimd, general or local, other 
than the Irish National Fimd. 

(3) That I am not in a position to keep up 
my attendance in Parliament without an 
indemnity.' 

"The said declaration paper, and also a state- 
ment of the funds on hand and an estimate of the 
ing specially called on not less than one week's 
notice for the consideration of the question, 
whereon the Party shall by resolution assign to a 
* members' indemnity fimd* such sums as, having 
regard to the number of signatures of the declara- 
tion, and also to the other needs of the Party, they 
de«u expedient ; and the treasurers shall from time 
to time as funds allow place to the credit of the 
'members' indemnity fund' amount the sums so 
assigned. 

"Each of the signatories shall, so long as he 
remains a memrber of the Irish Parliamentary 
Party, under its rules, be entitled share and share 
alike, without preference or priority, to the same 
proportion of the instalments from time to time 
paid out of the members' indemnity fund, which 
shall be distributed by the treasurers in six monthly 
payments, as nearly equal as the funds in hand 
will allow. 

" All moneys in the hands of the treasurers, not 
assigned to the members' indemnity fund, shall be 
disposed of by Party resolution, and the treasurers' 
accounts shall be yearly audited by public ac- 
countants named by the Party, laid before the 
Party, and published." 



Before bolting this provision, after the pre- 
vious surfeit, Mt. Dillon suggested an ad- 
journment, and this wa® agreed to. Next 
day the bulk of those opposed to his tactics 
declined to embroil themselves further in 
Room 15, and the Mandateera were left practi- 
cally alone to solemnise the new rites for the 
ordering of " unity and discipline." In this 
way, by 32 votes to 5, the Blake composition 
was declared law. 

Money, to the extent of aboat £3,000, ]iad 
been obtained for the Party, mostly* on the 
plea that it was intended, as in previous years, 
for the Irish representatives as a body ta 



maintain a full attendance ^t Westminster, 
and this sum was diverted exclusively into the 
pockets of the authors of the boycotting re- 
solutions. 

Outside Mr. Dillon's supporters, no mem- 
ber signed the formula, and only 21 have 
been charged with subscribing it. A pub- 
lished list gave the names of the signatories 
as under, but, as no official information is 
availa'ble, it may be imperfect, either by the 
erroneous inclusion or exclusion of one 
or two gentlemen : — 



W. Abraham. 
M. Austin. 
T. Condon. 

E. Crean. 
M. Davitt. 
J. Finucane. 
J. Flynn. 

J. Gilhooly. 
D. Kilbride. 

F. Mandeville. 
P. M'Dermott. 



P. A. M'Hugh. 
S. MacNeill, Q.C. 
J. F. X. O'Brien. 
P. J. O'Brien. 
W. O'Malley. 
John Roche. 
P. J. Power. 
J. Pinkerton. 
D. Sheehy. 
Dr. Tanner. 



if 



A pungent commentary in "The Nation 
ran : 



Substitute for "indemnity" — which, like 
"mandate," would convey only a vague im- 
pression of something grand — the homely and 
intelligible term which it is meant to dis- 
guise — namely, pay ; and what is this decla- 
ration which tne free and independent M.P. 
props of "majority rule" are compelled to 
sign and develop under their hands ? 

1. I am (if not an absolute pauper) a man who 
cannot afford to attend in Parliament unless some- 
body pays me. 

2. I have not got into Parliament under the false 
pretence of being independent or able to keep 
myself there without such pay to be received out 
of the Party funds. 

3. I will not row or hereafter take my pay from 
anyone else but the holders of this, my solemn 
declaration. 

Mr. Blake thought it neceesary to defend the 
resolutions, and wrote on the 25th January, 
1897, in the "Freeman's Journal": — 

Provision is made for audit and publican 
tion, so that the country may know what has 
been done. The ancient and higher senti- 
ments of loyalty and trusty confidence and 
good fellowship having been shaken, publicity 
is the only substitute, and it is also the best 
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defence against continued imputation of 

evil. 

No "audit or publication" has since given to 
the public any of the particulars which Mr. 
Blake promised. At the next meeting of 
what waj& left of the Irish Party (4th Feb., 
1897), Mr. J. P. Farrell moved, and Mr. D. 
MacAleese seconded : — 

That in view of certain statements made in 
Irish newspapers, the names of those signing 
the declaration be published. 

This was defeated by 20 votes t > 5, and the 
Hon. Edward Blake voted in the majority. 

On the day the new Constitution was 
adopted (25th January, 1897), Mr. Knox, 
M.P., addressed a protest to his consti- 
tuents, which declared: — 

A majority, not of the whole Party, but 
of those present at to-day's meeting, and 
numbering less than one-third of the Irish 
members of Parliament, have promulgated 
what amounts to a new constitution for th<j 
Irish Party. 

I desire through you to inform my con- 
stituents at the earliest possible moment that 
I cannot accept this new constitution, or hold 
my seat subject to it« terms. Mr. Davitt'» 
resolution begins by a declaration of the bind- 
ing effect of decisions duly arrived at in Irish 
Party meetings. This no one has questioned, 
though under the system now exiotmg com- 
pliance has become more difficult than could 
have been anticipated when the Party Pledge 
was adopted. 

Under Mr. Dillon's management there ib 
ao real consultation at Party meetings. A 
permanent majority mechanically registers 
decisions already arrived at, but the new con- 
stitution goes farther. It announces that no 
one will be allowed to oppose any action which 
the Chairman may think fit to take on his own 
initiation, without a previous Party meeting, 
on pain of being exoelled from the Party by 
a bare majority of those present at any meet- 
ing. Mr. Dillon, for instance, denounces the 
Bishop of Limerick. If we differ we are liable 
to be dismissed at a week's notice. No such 
power has ever been claimed by anv leader 
in any nation. It would be dangerous if it 
were in the hands ^ the most cautious of hij» 
kind. It is almost ludicrous to propose to 
confide it to one of Mr. Dillon's temper, who 



carries incaution to such a point that ho is 
at times scarcely responsible for his words. 

Mr. Davitt's resolution in fact, abolishes 
the Irish Party as it previously existed, and 
sets up instead a Factionist Secret 
Society. . . . 

If the Council of the Derry Nation*! 
Association desire me to accept this ne'w 
constitution, I shall be read'*' to resign my 
seat at once. If, on the other hand, they 
continue to trust me, I shall endeavour to 
serve Derrv and Ireland to the best of my 
humble ability and judgment in the House of 
Commons, taking no part whatever in the 
quarrels of Committee Room 15, which have 
brought so much discredit on the National 
Cause. 

Mr. Knox's attitude was approved at a full 
meeting of his constituents, and thereupon 
the veteran Bishop of Meath sent to his fel- 
low-Prelate in Derry, the Most Rev Dr. 
O'Doherty, the following commentary with a 
subscription to the local registration fund: — 

Mullingar, 29th January, 1897. 

. . . Although I feel deeply, I dare not 
speak freely, or, indeed, at all, on the deplor- 
able dissensions by which our representatives 
in Parliament are now so irreconcilably di- 
vided, and who yet clino' to represent ativb 
dignities and positions where their services are 
utterly worthless to their country, and where 
their unseemly and passionate recriminations 
are a scandal to the emr^ire, and a shame ana 
a disgrace to the character anjd dignity of 
Irishmen. It appears to me that Mr. Knox 
has made a strong case for parting with the 
Irish Parliamentary section with whom he has 
hitherto acted, and whose resolutions, changes 
in Party discipline, and general 'political ac- 
tion are simply unintelligible to everybody 
but themselves. Whether the rarliamentary 
course of action which Mr. Knox engages to 
take in the future will give him fresh claim 
to the seat, which in the altered circumstances 
he very honourably offers to surrender, his 
constituents, the electors of Derry, are alone 
competent to judge. — ^I remain, my dear 
lord, respectfully yours, 

>i* Thomas Nultv, B sh«»i> of vie«th. 

A week after the appearance of Mr. Knox's 
letter Mr. Dillon directed his secretaries to 
write as follows to the Member for Derry — 
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House of Commons, Feb. 2, 1897. 

Dear Sir — ^In view of your letter written 
to the Secretary of the Derry Nationalist As- 
sociation and dated January 25, we think it 
only right to inform you that We shall deem 
it our auty to ask the members of the Party 
at the next ensuing meeting to be held in 
Committee Room No. 15 at one o'clock on 
next Thursday [Feb. 4th] for instructions as 
to whether your name shall continue to be 
contained on the list of members of the Irish 
Parliamentary Party — ^We are, dear sir, yours 
very truly, 

Wm. Abraham.) Hon. 
J^C. Flynn, fSecfi-. 

To this Mr. Knox replied : — 

6 Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C., 
Feb. 3, 1897. 

Dear Sirs — ^I am in receipt of your letter. 
My position is explained in the letter to the 
Derry Nationalist Association to which you 
refer. I contend that the thirty-three mem- 
bers who purported to impose a new consti- 
tution on the Party exceeded their powers, 
and, in effect, set up a new party. I refused 
to join that new party. — Yours faithfully, 

E. F. V. Knox. 

Mr. Dillon treated hie new constitution with 
little respect. Under its terms Mr. Knox 
was entitled ito a " week's notice," and every 
other m ember of the Party should have re- 
ceived a Eke notice ,of " a special meeting " 
to expel him. No such meeting was called, 
and no s-uoh notice was given, yet 
Mr. Knox, on 4th February, 1897, was 
declared expelled from the Irish Party by 
20 vot-ee to 5. Another member published 
on the same day Sitatements a© sacrilegious. 
Mr. Healy said to an interviewer on the 25th 
January, 1897: — 

Will this resolution affect your course of 
action ? No ; I do not intend to allow it 
to restrict my freedom either in or out of 
Parliament. 

Do you care to express any opinion on 
the Finance resolution moved by Mr. Blake ? 
It seems to be designed to put the poorer 
members of the Insh Party on monthly 
wages under Mr. Dillon. I think tnat a 
proposal to impose this degrading servitude 



can hardly raise its advocates in public 
esteem. 

Can you disre^>rd the resolution passed 
by a majority at to-day's meeting P I pro- 
pose to act exactly as if nothing had oc- 
curred. I shall pay no heed to the resolu- 
tion, which I hold to be ultra vires. It 
involves an absurdity, because it claims 
that any member may be expelled from the 
Party by a bare majority, and may then at 
some subsequent date be compelled, if an 
absiolute majonty be at any time got under 
the Pledlge, to resign his seat. Thus, after 
being expelled the Party a member would 
still remain bound by his Pledge, and then 
in his absence might be required to sur- 
render his seat. My class of mind is un- 
able to grasp such Maamtrasna metaphj'sics. 

How will you treat any action by which the 
majority may follow up to-daVs resolution.'^ 
I regard the resolution as ultra vires, un- 
constitutional, and a ntullity, so 1 shall treat 
any decision based on it similarly. I think 
there was some ingenuity in getting Mr. 
Davitt to propose it because he has been 
constaaitly advjocatiiig a Redmondite as 
Chairman of the whole Party in order to 
bring about reunion with them. But the 
new dictatorial powers conferred on the 
Chairman furnish a complete argument 
against Mr. Davitt with Mr. Dillon's 
backers. 

Is not this interview an infraction upon 
your part of the resolution pas-sed to-day? 
That is for Mr. Dillon, I presume, to say. 

This expression of opinion — quite as 
strong as that of Mt. Knox, was not noticed 
by " expulsion " or otherwise. 

On the evening of the day on which Mr. 
Knox was cut off from the Irish Party (4th 
Feb., 1897) a meeting wa^ held in the West- 
minster Palace Hotel, at which Mr. Dillon 
presided. He said : — 

I cannot doubt that a profound effect has 
been created upon the public opinion of Ire- 
land by the debates and the proceedings of 
the last fortnight, and that many a man in 
Ireland is at the present moment asking him- 
self why cannot Irish members of all sections 
pull together for the future as they have 
palled together for the last few weeks (pro- 
longed applause). 

His remarks on the new penal code for the 
Party were partially suppressed in the 
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"Freeman," but were given by the "Inde- 
pendent " : — 

By that every member was bound to loyally 
co-oi>erate with the Chairman. That will 
have this effect, that a man who would not 
a t with the Party would cease to be a mem- 
ber of the Party {loud cheers). There is no 
man of the Irish Party of whom I am afraid. 
Any man who could not be loyal, let him go 
and work for himself (applause). 

The manner in which these "new rules" 
worked soon received a grotesque illustra- 
tion. 

In the dificufi&ion of the English Voluntary 
Schools Bill on March 15th, 1897, Mr. Dil- 
lon moved (against the judgment of Cardinal 
Vaughan) that the aid grant should be com- 
puted according to the number of scholars in 
the schools of the association and to the needs 
of the association. Under the "new rule," 
anyone who opposed the Parliamentary ac- 
tion of Mr. Dillon ceased to be a member of 
the IrisJi Party, viz. : 

That it is contrary to the duty of any mem- 
ber to oppose publicly in the House of Com- 
mons the Parliamentary action of the Chair- 
man ; and that if any member has at any time 
since its passage violated the spirit of this 
resolution, and thus substantially failed in 
the obligations it imposes, he shall thereupon 
cease to be a member of the Party. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Arthur O'Connor told the 
House that Mr. Dillon's amendment, if 
passed, would not serve the interests of Ca- 
tholic schools, but would militate against 
them. The debate was then- adjourned till 
next day, but, on its resumption, it w'lS 
found that Mr. Dillon had fled the House. 
His followers, on. learning that he had dis- 
appeared, defled the "new rule," and on a 
division only six of them supported hi« 
amendm^ent. These were : — ^Messrs. Doo- 
gan, Mumaghan, Flavin, J. F. X. 
O'Brien, Gilhooly, and T. P. O'Con-. 
nor. The " majority " voted the other way. 
The logical result, therefore, is that the ma- 
jority having " opposed publicly in the Hous* 
of Commons the Parliamentary action of the 



Chairman," they "ceased to be members of 
the Party." Thus the Irish Party came to 
consist of only six gentlemen. 

The refusal of the Chairman himself, to 
support *'the Parliamentary action of the 
Chairman," renders has position under the 
Eule, casuisticaUy interesting. 



CHAPTER XXXin. 

THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1898. 

At the opening of the Session of 1897 an 
effort was made jbo «bring aibout a union of 
all Irish memlbers to redress the financial 
grievance acknowledged by the Royal Oom- 
mdfision. Mr. Dillon was asked to join in 
calling a conference of Irish representatives 
of all parties to discuss the question, but he 
declined. 

Upon his refusal, a circular was issuad by 
other gentlemen to all Irish members, irres- 
pective of Partf, viz. : — 

February 25th, 1897. 

Dear Sir — ^In view of the forthcoming 
debate on the question of the Financial Re- 
lations between "Great Britain and Ireland, 
it has been suggested that a Conference of 
all Irish members should be held, so that 
an. interchange of views should take place 
upon the matter, it being understood that 
attendance at such Conference does not imply 
either acquiescence in or disagreement with 
the findings of the recent Commission. We 
beg, therefore, to request your attendance 
at such a Conference on Tuesday, the 9th of 
March, at 5 o'clock p.m., in Committee Room 
No. 12. 

Trulv yours, 

Edward Saunderson. 
T. M. Healy. 
Horace Pltjnkett. 
J. E. Redmond. 

This was the first attempt since the Unioa 
of 1800 to bring the Irish Representation 
together to discuss a National grievance. 
Mr. Dillon first intended not to go to the 
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Conference, but public criticifiin grew too 
strong, and he then called a "special meet- 
ing" for "consultation." Thirteen gentle- 
men met as the Irish Party, an^ he an- 
nounced to them that he would attend the 
Conference. Then, in order to control it, 
he iflJBued an urgent whip to his followers to 
!be presenit. When it assembled, under 
Colonel Saunderson's presidency (9th March, 
1897), Mr. Dillon resisted every pro- 
posal made to secure united action. To avoid 
an abortive ending, a Sub-Committ-ee was 
suggested to frame resolutions in which all 
might find a basis for agreement. Mr. Dil- 
lon and his friends refused to serve on the 
Sub-Committee. They even- voted against 
He appointment, but were defeated, by 26 
votes to 15. Messrs Saunderson, Lecky, 
Healy, and Clancy were named on the Sub- 
Committee, and 'they framed the following 
resolution : — 

That the findings of the Royal Commission 
on the Financial Relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland disclose a disproportion 
between the taxation of Ireland and its tax- 
able capacity, as compared with the other 
parts of the Kingdom, which is inconsistent 
with the spirit* of the Act of Union, and de- 
mands the immediate attention of Parlia- 
ment. 

They reported their agreement to the 
next meeting of the Conference, and it was 
proposed i o pass the albove resolution as an ex- 
pression of opinion coming unitedly Irom the 
representatives of Ireland, but this Mr. 
Dillon absolutely refused to agree to. In 
order to render the Conference sterile, 
he moved as an amendment the terms 
of a motion, then on the paiper of 
the House of Commons standing in the name 
of Mr. Blake. Its words were : — 

That in the opinion of this House the Re- 
port and proceedings of the Royal Commii- 
fiion establish the existence of an undue bur- 
den of taxation on Ireland, which constitutes 
a great i2;rievance to all classes of the Irish 
community, and makes it the duty of ilie Go- 
vernment to propose at an early date reme- 
dial legislation. 

The Irish Tories had previously declared 



they would not adopt these words, and, ttere- 
fore, they were proposed merely to create ru<p- 
ture. It had been arranged that short of 
unanimity no conclusion could be registered, 
and this expedient broke up the Conference 
without any deckion being arrived at, 
or any protest against the financial 
injustice being made. This result gave 
great satisfaction to the 'Mhrntry, who 
had watched' with dismay the effect on Irish 
Conservatives of the raising of fiscal issues. 
When Mr. Blake's motion came on it was, 
of course, defeated, and all hope of oo-o(pe!pa- 
tion between Irish memlbers of different poli- 
tics seemed at an end. 

. Fortunately, a means- was before long- disco- 
vered of undoing the mischief brought about 
by the break-up of the Conference. The 
Nationalists who favoured co-operation with 
opponents to redress the financial grievances 
of their country assayed a fresh expedient. 
They saw thiat it was one thing for the Tory 
Government to deny to Ireland the " ex- 
emptions and abatements" of fiscal burdens 
guaranteed by the Treaty of Union, but 
quite another to refuse equality in the mat- 
ter of extending the relief of local taxation 
granted to English and Scotch farmers. 
Upon the second reading of the Rating Act 
of 1896 Mr. Knox had moved an instruction to 
extend the "agricultural grant" to Ireland, 
but the Government would make no conces- 
sion. In 1897 he renewed his efforts, and 
by watching his opportunity, obtained a 
Government day to raise the question. 
From this large consequences flowed. The 
Minan^try bad' offered a giant, entirely dos- 
prapodtiomate to thait given in Great Bri- 
tain, to be devwfted, not in redufotion of 
Iidsh foroneiB' ra^es, but fioo: the eelbaiblislh- 
ment of an ^' Agricultural Deipaxte.enlt " ! 
This unequal treatmenit of the poorer i^i^nd 
revoQIted even the Irish Confeerviative memr 
bers, and three leading Irish Tories 
(Messrs. Caifiton, Q.C., H. Plunkett, and 
Wolff) joined in jbl "WtKip with Mesisim. Red- 
mond, HeaJy, and others, asking for the 
attendance of Irish members to support Mr. 
Knox's motion. Their invitation ran : — 
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It has been arranged that WAys and Means 
shall be the first order on Thursday next, 
May 6th, and that Mr. Kn6x shall then move 
his resolution demanding for Ir!sh agricul- 
tural ratepayers the same measure of reliet 
which was given to English agricultural rate- 
payers last year. We beg to solicit your pre- 
sence and support on this occasion. We be- 
lieve that in this matter Irishmen of all sec- 
tions are unanimous, whatever may be their 
views on the wider questions raised by the 
ReTwrt of the Royal Commission on the Fin- 
ancial Relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Mr. Billon refused to sign this circular or 
to ask his supporters to attend. 

Mr. Knox's nnoitiion was d»ebabed on tihe 
6th May, 1897, and 36 Nationalifit memibers, 
or more than half the Irish Party, were ab- 
sent. Its terms were : — 

That, in the opinion of this House, the 
Agricultural Rating Act of last year, not hav- 
inff been extended to Ireland, operates as a 
bounty to the English farmer as agains.t the 
Irish farmer, who is competing with him in 
the same markets, and that it is the duty of 
her Majesty's Government in the financial pro- 
posals of the year to remove this inequality, 
and to grant to the Irish farmer the same mea- 
sure of relief from the rates which has been 
given to the English farmer. 

No Irifih Cone-ervatave, .except an officdal, 
vdted agiainsit it, and many spoke in its fa- 
vour. The dily partoans of Mr. Dillon wbo 
spoke in the disicuisaiiion w ere Mr. P. J. Pk>wer 
and Mr. MaoNeall. Ailthougih tihe Govern- 
ment again declared themselves hos- 
tile to extending the grant to Ire- 
land, it became evident that Mr. 
Knox had hit the weak spot in their armour. 
The day after the defeat of hi* resolution, 
the attitude of the Ministry was condemned 
by the "Times," the ''Pall Mall Gazette," 
and other Government organs, and their 
Irish supporters became restless and indig- 
niant. 

In a fefw dayrs a Oaibinelt Oouncal was 
held, and Mr. Balfour afterwards announced 
that he was preparing to make an important 
statement of policy affecting Ireland. This 



came on Friday, May 21, 1897, when, before 
a crowded and deeply impressed House, he 
unfolded the plan of giving Ireland Local 
Government, coupled with the grant of 
£750,000 a year in relief of agricultural 
rates. Thus what Mr. Knox contended ^or 
w«s not only granted, but with ilt caane ana 
administrative reform ais sweeping as it was 
unexpected. The landlord pariy had for a 
century resisted eveary effort to popularisie 
Irish Local Government, and to meet 
thedr oflbjection to a democnaitic system of 
County Councils, they were promised the 
payment of the half poor-rate for which they 
were Idalble. The tenant s, on iflie other 
hand, were relieved of the heavier bupd"en 
of half County Cess. Mr. Balfour's state- 
ment was hailed with generafl. giatisfaction. 
At the outset his exipo6>ition was received 
(by soime Irish mamjbem with challenging 
dntemiptions, but as he develofped his pro- 
posals, cavil ceased and it "Vfas felt that a 
"new departure" had been taken. The 
"Freeman" next day wrote: — 

The unaniimous chorus of approval with 
which Mr. A. J. Balfour's specific and de- 
tailed pledges of local govemment and! agri- 
cultural rehef for Ireland were yesterday re- 
ceived in the House of Commons will, we 
are certain, be cordially reechoed' amongst 
all sections of political opinion in Ireland. 
The pronouncement was rightly desoribed' as 
important and momentous. It was a com- 
plete change of front from the refusal to Ire- 
land of her full share of the agricultural re- 
lief .secured to Great Britain. . . . Mr. 
Balfour anticipated' a favourable reception 
for has proposals from the ^Bfouse, and he 
got it. Never in the history of Parliament 
was more absolute unsanimity. Mr. Thllon, 
while wisely refraining from committing him- 
self or the Irish Partjr to d'etails, showed a 
most favourable disposition towards the pro- 
mised reforms. Mr. Oarson and Colonel 
Saunderson accepted* the proposals on behalf 
of the Irish landlords. Mr. Campbell-Ban- 
nermaai. as spokesman of the Opposition, 
showed himself not less favourably disposed. 
. . . On no side was a single discordant 

note. 

i 

Its London correspondent the same day an- 
nounced:— 
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According to a report that reached me 
from a weU-informed quarter last night, Mr. 
Chamberlain extricated his colleagues from 
their dilemma by suggesting the scheme which 
Mr. Balfour yesterday outlined to the House. 
By means of this plan the Chancellor is 
spared the trouble of finding the money this 
year, and Ministerialists will enioy the kudos 
of intending to reform Irish local govern- 
ment on a popular basis, and have twelve 
months to consider how they will fulfil that 
intention. It is a Chamberlain scheme all 
over, and is one of the cleverest achieve- 
ments of the cleverest man in the House of 
Commons. m 

On tihe fcibwing Monday (24th May, 1897) 
edghteen Iriish memibens mett as t(he Irish 
Banty in Boom 15, and, on the m<oitLoai of 
Mr. Dillon, who presided, paissed a resoAu- 
■fcion, deciaidng: — 

Because we believe it is for the interest of 
the Irish rural masses to buy, even at a great 
price, their local freedom, we are ready to 
meet in a fair and liberal spirit pecuniary pro- 
posals which, as we are bound to declare, 
will, in our opinion, transfer to the landlords 
an entirely disproportionate share of rielief . 
We necessarily reserve our ultimate judigment 
ou both branches of this policy tall we see 
those numerous vital details on which the 
value and effect of the measure entirely de- 
pend. 

This "reservation of ultimate judgment," 
involved the undertaking that an "ulti- 
mate judgment" would be pronounced, but 
it never came. Throughout the Becees of 
1897-8 no voice was raised, except in appro- 
val of the Ministerial proposaL When, how- 
ever, it was realised that possifbly the credit 
for the plan was not entirely Mr. Ohamibeiv 
lain's, the "Freemaan" carped at it in anony- 
mous leiMieins land eddtotriails. It suggeeted tbflA 
the promises of Mr. Balfour were insimcere. If 
not, it prophesied that the Lords would 
mtftilate any really democraltic measure, and 
then it announced that, in order to facilitate 
the Lords' operations, the Government would 
embody their plans in "separate Bills" — 
one to grant the money and the other to 
ooofer reform. Thus it suggested that 



the Lords would be able to pass the 
subsidy to their own class and destroy 
the reforms after pocketing the price. 
Filled with the idea that bad faith was a 
certainty, Mr. Dillon summoned a meeting 
of his supporters in Dublin, before the 
opening of the Session of 1898. There it 
was resolved (18th January, 1898) that 

Beoalling the repeated pledges of the party 
in power, we mark with satisfaction their 
fresh promise to grant to Ireland durins the 
approaching session the same measure of self- 
government that is enjoyed by the local com- 
mittees in Britain, and we will use every 
exertion to secure the fulfilment of that pro* 
mise. 

The "exertion" here promised, like the 
"ultimate judgment" of the 24th May, 1897, 
never came into play. 

When the Local Government Bill was 
introduced (21st February, 1898) a meet- 
ing of the Irish Party was called to 
pronounce, on it, ibut no deliveraiice 
came. The measure falsified the previous 
course of Irish history by fulfilling the 
pledges of the Government. "Statesman- 
ship," however, would not permit 
this to be acknowledged, and thus the only 
"ultimate judgment" of the Irish Party 
was the inconsequential declaration that 
each member wtaa free to vote or s/pea/k for 
or againc^ any of the provisoons of the Mea- 
sure. This in regard to one of 
the most fiar-reaching Irisih Acts of 
the century showed the condiition tK> 
which the Irish Pearty had been re- 
duced. Except Mr. Davitt, and three or 
four other gentlemen, every Irish member 
was in favour of the Bill, but the mover ot 
the resolutions about "Unity and Discip- 
line" (the year before) could not be suib- 
jected to the rigours of " majority-fule." 

On the second reading, Mr. Dillon de- 
clared : — 

With all its faults, with all its short- 
comings, the measure, if passed in its present 
shape, would effect a mo&t beneficial and 
far-reaching revolution in the conditions of 
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Irish local goyemment and Irisli local lif« 
(hear, hear). 

On the same occasion Mr. Davitt, who took 
part in the decision of the Party, which un- 
animously accepted the fiscal arrangements 
of the measure, said : — 

I lisrtened to Mr. Redmond with astonish- 
ment. It was, in my opinion, a speech de- 
livered in the spirit of a half-emancipated 
slave. (Hear, hear.) I give no thanks to her 
Majesty's Government for this lame, halting, 
and dishonest measure. With the exception 
of the principle of county government con- 
tained in the Bill I may say there is nothing 
in it to which I can give my approval. 

The reeolutionis of 26bh January, 1897, on 
** Unity and Discipline " penalised tihe crime 
of gainsaying Mr. Dillon, in a fashion which 
their author evidenitly had made haste to 
foTgeit. The code then enacted eib Mr. 
Davitt'fi instance declared: — 

That it is contrary to the duty of any mem- 
ber to oppose publicly anv decision reached by 
the Party, and that in cases in which it has 
been found impossible to hold a Party meeting, 
and in matters springing up in course of de- 
bate, or in matters of tactics and administra^ 
tion. isuch as have ordinarily been arranged 
by tne Chairman of the Party, it is contrary 
to the duty of any member to oppose pub- 
Ucly in the House of Commons the Parlia- 
mentary action of the Chairman taken on 
behalf of the Plarty, after such advice as he 
can obtain at the moment, though every 
member retains his right to criticise and 
move against such action in Party meetings. 

Mr. Davitt'© opposition to the Local Go- 
vemmeoit Bill emboldened a eection of 
the Biadioals to aittaick the AgxscuA- 
tural Grant, and ultimately led Mr. Dillon 
to describe it ae -^ a flagitious waste of public 
money." 

However, beyond encouraging English 
.abfitructioin 4x) provisions <whic(h the 
Irish Party and its Chairman publicly ac- 
cepted, nothing came of this hostility. 
When the Party was allowed to express ap- 
proval of the fiscal proposals because of the 
promise of "a democratic measure of Local 



Govemmeait" its manageisi hoped that 
this promise would be broken, and then 
that the entire measure could be opposed. 
Certain Radicals disliked the idea of 
their opponents "scoring" on an Irish 
question, and some of their organs threa- 
tened that if the Nationalists "accepted" 
the Bill that Home Rule would not be re- 
vived. The official Liberal leaders, however, 
showed a higher statesmanship, and pre- 
ferred to incur criticism from their own 
followers rather than deny Lreland a valu- 
ab( reform. 

Mr. Davitt, in a letter to the " Freeman " 
(3l6t August, 1898), after the Act passed, 
announced that 

No one did more to contract and weaken 
it than the member for North Louth (Mr. 
Healy) by ludicrous praise and hysterical ex- 
aggeration. 

The Bill as introduced oonsiated of 77 
clauses, covering 57 ,pages, and was then 
described by Mr. DiUon; as "a most bene- 
ficial and far-reaching revolution if passed 
in its present shape." When it became an 
Act it extended to 124 clauses and 116 
pages. The 47 new clauses and other addi- 
tions (with the exception of one or two made by 
the House of Lords) were all improvements; 
but, as in the case of the Land Act of 1895, 
niost< of the Diilonite memlbers absented 
themselves from the debates, and those of 
them who attended effected no improve- 
ments. On the 9th October, 1898, Mr. 
Dillon, at Glasgow, described the rating re- 
lief granted to the landlords (without which 
the Bill could not have become law) as ''a 
.shameless and infamous transaction." 

The passing of such a measure must be 
fraught with important consequences. Its 
enactment corresponds with a period when 
the advocates of Home Rule in England 
are divided both as to policy and as to 
leaders, and when the Irish Move- 
ment is enfeebled by a seven yeans' 
civil war. The Irish Party, which tri- 
umphed over the Pigott Commission, and 
survived the Tragedy of the Divorce Court, 
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has, through internal corrosion, fallen in 
public esteem. The Pamellite group, to at- 
tract whom (ostensibly) a disruptive cam- 
paign was carried on Tdthin the Party, keeps 
its separate camp. The popular organisation, 
founded at the Split (the National Federa- 
tion), instead of winning suppression, like 
itvS predecessors, at the hands of the Grovem- 
ment, or being allowed undisturbed to knit 
together the National forces, perished of 
inanition after the expulsions. In Great 
Britain poHtical fissures are perio- 
dically closed by the cement of 
office, and the attainment or expectation of 
honours or emoluments prevents or heals 
many wounds. In Ireland, patriotism is 
the only motive that can exist for patching- 
up differences, and very often passion is 
a stronger force. A quarter of a century 
has elapsed since Mr. Butt summoned the 
first Home Rule Conference in Dublin, in 
1873. Gladstone and Pamell, like Butt, 
are now no more, and much of their work 
remains undone. 

At the Worst, however, delay, not defeat, 
is all that threatens the Irish Cause, and, 
despite every unwisdom, the pulsations of 



advance beat regularly to the tread of on^ 
ward movement. Still, delays entail 
upon one generation a chill which often 
brings a fever on the next. The 
best jKTeventive of future mischief must 
lie in an understanding of the causes 
of prior disarray. Soldiers trace the 
history of military campaigns for the 
instruction of the service, and in these days 
it is essential for Irishmen, to discern with 
precision, how much of the misfortunes of 
their movements are of native origin, and 
how miich of foreign contrivance. It has 
for years been recognised that unless the 
might of England id crippled in a great 
war, the only influence which Ireland oan 
exert is a purely political one. Every 
political change must be wrought out 
by Act of Parliament, and the design of 
these pages is, by reference to in- 
contestable records, to exhibit the 
causes which have dulled as an effec- 
tive weapon, the action of the Irish Par- 
liamentary Party, and crippled its efforts to 
aohieve the purpose for which it was founr 
ded by Isaac Butt. 



[The End.] 
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